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January 2nd, 1892. 
1 8 is to be the year of the General Election. 
H) At home all political interests are domi- 
nated by that fact. We are approaching the day of 
decision, and there is anything but a spirit of exulta- 
tion on eitherside. The Liberals are not going into 
the contest with anything approaching the enthusiasm 
with which they swept all before them in 1868 and 
1880. Recent events in Ireland have somewhat damped 
their zeal. They will go forth to battle with a foregone 
vassurance of victory, but the “fizz” is out of them. 
They have three dangers: (1) Mr. Gladstone's 
health, and Mr. Gladstone is now in his eighty-third 


of a Labour party which would be colour-blind as to 
party differences. The Conservatives. have. three 
advantages: (1) An administrative record that is 
much better than any one expected; (2) a united 
Cabinet ; and (3) a programme of legislation that does 
not involve a second general election before it can get 
into operation. Notwithstanding these considerations, 
few prognostics seem to be more safe than the predic- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone next Christmas will have a 
majority at his back—including the Gladstonian Home 
Rulers—of at least 100. Such at least is at this 
moment the expectation that prevails on both sides of 
the House. In the country, the Conservatives still 
try hard to make believe they have a chance at this 
year’s polls. At headquarters, they think only of the 
next General Election but one. 


There is much discussion going on as to 
when the present Parliament will be dis- 
solved, and there are some among the 
Liberals who imagine the dissolution will take place 


- When the 





year; (2) the perpetuation of the Parnellite schism, 
in the Home Rule ranks; and (3) the development. 
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this spring. There is no reason to expect that 
Ministers will shorten by a whole session their legal 
lease of life. Twice in recent years Administrations 
have tried by a snap dissolution early in the year 
to capture a fresh majority. Mr. Gladstone failed in 
1874, and Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. Mr. Balfour 
is too ardent a Septennialist to sanction a premature 
dissolution. The certainty that prevails at Downing 
Street that the Liberals will have a majority in the 
next Parliament naturally predisposes Ministers to 
make the very uttermost of their present opportuni- 
ties. The General Election, then, we may take it, 
will not come off until after: harvest, unless, of course, 
some entirely unexpected event should occur. If the 
Liberals were left leaderless and in confusion, it might 
be considered worth while appealing to the country 
before November. But, failing that, the present 
Parliament has probably nine months still to go. 

We shall need the whole nine months, 
Nive sonths’ and more, before. we are quite ready to 

go to the country. The Conservatives 
have to get their Irish Local Government measure into 
operation, the Liberals to adjust their differences 
with the Labour party, and the Irish to end the 
internecine feud which is being carried on over Mr, 
Parnell’s grave. Nothing that has happened of late 
years has done so much to justify Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s supercilious estimate of the Irish as clever 
but utterly impracticable children, as the insane in- 
fatuation of the quarrel about Mr. Parnell after 
Mr. Parnell’sdeath. “ Politicians” and “statesmen ” 
who are capable of prolonging an utterly barren feud, 
apparently for the sheer delight in oratorical 
shillelagh, play, on the very eve of a General Election, 
when the destinies of their country are to be 
decided for the rest of the century by the votes of 
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the British householders, may be patriotic and high 
spirited, and magnificently gifted with eloquence and 
genius, but they have no common sense. Reading the 
reports of the operations of the Pig Buyers’ Associa- 
tion, which carried Waterford Election for Mr. Red- 
mond and against Mr. Davitt, Coleridge’s familiar 
lines recur, with a variation :— 


Down the river theze plied, with wind and tide, 
A pig with vast celerity ; f 
Ana the Devil looked wise as he saw how the while 
It cut its own throat. There! quoth he with a smile, 
Goes the hope of a Home Rule majority. 
The election at Waterford, at which the Pig 
—, Buyers’ Association returned Mr. Red- 
Parnellites: yond by 1,775 votes against Mr. Davitt, 
who polled 1,229, is the first break in the uninter- 
rupted series of Home Rule victories at the Irish 
elections. It was unfortunate, but not unforeseen, 
No one but Mr. Davitt had even a chance of 
carrying Waterford for Home Rule. Mr. Davitt 
was opposed to making the attempt; but find- 
ing it necessary for the sake of Ireland, he 
flung himself with characteristic gallantry into 
the fray. The Separatists first broke his head, 
and then, by a campaign of intimidation, broke down 
the opposition of the Home Rulers. Mr. Davitt 
wrote two days before the poll intimating plainly that 
the result was settled long before the ballot-boxes 
were opened, and the declaration of the voting on the 
day before Christmas amply justified his forecast. The 
Unionists, of course, are delighted. Waterford gives 
them, at the eleventh hour, a glimmering of hope. 
Had Waterford gone the other way, there was every 
prospect that the Irish party would have come up 
from the polls as solid as in 1886. As it went the 
other way, there will be two Irish parties—one for 
Home Rule, the other for Separation. As every vote 
given to the latter party is an intimation to the 
British voter that Home Rule will not settle the 
Irish question, the Conservatives naturally regard 
the Redmonds, Harringtons, etc. as an even more 
useful part of the garrison of the Union than Mr. 
Chamberlain and his myrmidons. 


The Irish _"¢ damage thus inflicted upon the cause 
Association of Ireland by the suicidal devotion of an 
Irish faction to the memory of a dead 

man, will not be outdone by the somewhat fantastic 
mission of Miss Maud Gonne to Paris for the purpose 
of founding an association of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom among the descendants of Hoche’s Expedi- 
tion. Miss Gonne is one of the most beautiful 
women in the world. She is an Irish heroine, born 
a Protestant, who became a Buddhist, with theories 
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MISS GONNE. 
(From a photograph by Messrs, Chancellor and Co,, Dublin.) 

of pre-existence, but who, in all her pilgrimings from 
shrine to shrine, never ceased to cherish a passionate 
devotion to the cause of Irish independence. 
She is for the Irish Republic and total 
separation, peaceably, if possible; but, if necessary, 
by the sword —by anybody’s sword, that of France 
and Russia not excepted. She was in St. Petersburg 
in 1887, having travelled from Constantinople alone. 
Everywhere her beauty and her enthusiasm naturally 
make a great impression ; and, although she is hardly 
likely to be successful where Wolfe Tone failed, her 
pilgrimage of passion is at least a picturesque incident 
that relieves the gleom of the political situation. 


When the present Parliament was elected, 
the political calculations were’ based. on 
the assumption that Mr. Gladstone, who 
last month celebrated his eighty-second birthday, was 
doomed by nature to disappear from the political 
scene before the next General Election. Yet the fates 
have willed that Mr. Gladstone should be the only 
leader of the House of Commons to remain in the 
place which he occupied in 1886. Last year was par- 
ticularly fatal. Death removed the leader of the 


Exit Lord 
Hartington. 
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House of Commons, the leader of the Parnellite 
party, and last month completed the work by trans- 
ferring Lord Hartington, the Jeader of the Liberal 
Unionists, to the House of Lords. The Duke of 
Devonshire has led for so many years the life of a 
comparative recluse that he was practically an 
unknown factor in English politics. His removal, 
however, has made a considerable change in the 
political situation. Lord Hartington never ex- 
cited much enthusiasm anywhere, least of all 
in his own bosom, but he commanded re- 
spect everywhere. It was curious to discover, 
when I was in St. Petersburg, that the one 
leading idea which the Tzar had as to English poli- 
tics was that Lord Hartington ought to succeed Mr. 
Gladstone as Liberal leader. The qualities which 
made the Tzar know and trust Lord Hartington are 
those which have made him a power in the State, No 
doubt, had he not been the son of a duke his peculiar 
qualities would not have obtained such speedy recog- 
nition. But supposing that twelve of the ablest states- 
men in England were dressed in fustian and disguised 
by aliases, they could not come together in one room 
without Lord Hartington’s strong common sense 
making itself felt. He has now gone to the House 
of Lords, where he is not likely to find that stimulus 
to active exertion which his somewhat sluggish tem- 
perament seems to need. 

The new Duke of Devonshire being no 
longer available as leader of the Liberal 
Unionists in the House of Commons, the 
position falls naturally into the hands of Mr. Joseph 
‘Chamberlain, who has hitherto been considerably 
overshadowed by his Tory and Whig allies. Mr. 
Chamberlain will rise to the occasion. There is no 
fear but that he will magnify his position; for, 
although it may be true that the number of his fol- 
lowers after the next General Election will not 
overcrowd a first-class railway carriage, still, he will 
make up in assurance what he lacks in numbers; and 
if any man can bluff a thing through, it is Mr. 
Chamberlain. There is no hatred like love to hatred 
turned, and the Liberals now regard Mr. Chamber- 
lain with a degree of animosity which is altogether 
out of proportion to his deserts, just as the admiration 
which they bestowed upon him in the old days was 
in excess of his merits. Mr. Chamberlain is a much 
honester man than his enemies give him credit for; 
but until he gives evidence of a magnanimity and 
public spirit which will enable him to extirpate the 


Enter Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


acrimonious personal animus which has always 


vitiated his politics, he can hardly be regarded as 


even having a claim to be considered as one of 


the first rank of statesmen. Still he is energetic, 
vehement, persuasive, and exceedingly smart, with a 
constitution of iron, great experience in administra- 
tion, and with a much more sincere desire to improve 
the condition of his countrymen than his late allies 
are disposed to recognise. 
Even the bitterest opponents of Mr. 
Ave, Hodge Chamberlain will hardly refuse the new 
Imperator ! : - s 
leader of the Liberal Unionists the grim 
satisfaction which Mr. Chamberlain must have felt 
on reading the report of the Rural Conference which 
was held in London last month in order to rally the 
country householders to the banner of the Liberal 
party. The conference was a great success, and great 
credit is due to Mr. Schnadhorst, who got it together. 
The delegates from the rural districts represented the 
Liberal reserve upon whose assistance the Liberal 
leaders are relying to win next General Election. 
Mr. Gladstone and the staff of the Liberal party 





JESSE COLLINGS. 
(From a photograph by Messrs. J. Russell and Sons.) 


have discovered in 1891 what Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
claimed in 1885. The real credit for the discovery 
belongs to Mr. Jesse Collings, who may justly be re- 
garded as the pioneer of the agrarian movement in 
English Liberalism. It was he who thrust into Mr- 
Chamberlain’s hand the banner of the Unauthorised 
Programme of 1885. It is now being picked 
up somewhat gingerly by Mr. Gladstone. Hodge 
stands just where he was in 1885. Like most 
men, he cares more for his own affairs than for 
those of his neighbours, and he is more concerned 
about three acres and a cow, and about putting the 
parson’s nose out, than he is about Home Rule and 
the affairs of Ireland. It is worthy of note that the 
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conference once more brought out the fact that the 
great strength of the Liberation Society lies in the rural 
districts, where the Church, having had a practical 
monopoly of the privileges of this world, has abused 
its position and is hated accordingly. If the country 
parsons, even at the eleventh hour, would cease to 
put on “side” and would recognise Nonconformists and 
the working people as brethren, even so far as this is 
done by the clergy of the towns, they might even now 
save the Establishment. The Mamelukes of our social 
hierarchy are, however, faithful to their salt; not 
even the imminent prospect of their doom can induce 
them to go over to the winning side. Ephraim is 
joined to his idols, let him alone! It is much to be 
feared that the reconstruction of English rural society 
will take place on a basis of distinct hostility to what 
represents, at least, an aspiration after a Nationa 
Church. 
Before the Old Year was out it made 
Diplomatic another vacancy in the ranks of those 
whose word stands for that of England 
abroad. Sir William White has speedily followed 
Lord Lytton, and the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople was vacated almost as soon as the Embassy 
* at Paris had been filled by the transference of Lord 
Dufferin from Rome. Sir William White was an ex- 
ceecingly able but unconventional diplomatist. A huge 





SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 


man, with the voice of a bull and something of the 
vehemence of Squire Western, he had forced his way 
up by sheer ability from a very subordinate position 
in the consular service. No one was less of a typical 
diplomatist than Sir William White ; he had, however, 
great knowledge of languages and considerable know- 
ledge of men. He was faithful and zealous,’ full 
of industry, and entirely free from the buckram with 
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which many ambassadors fence themselves from the 
outer world. The Russians regarded him with 
despairing envy, and nick-named him the English 
General Ignatieff. His death, however, but antici- 
pated by a few months his retirement, for his part had 
practically been played out. Sir Robert Morier has 
been transferred from St. Petersburg to Rome, 
where he will put in the rest of his time before his 
retirement. Lord Vivian will succeed him at the 
Embassy on the Neva, but it will be many years 
before the newly-appointed Minister from Brussels 
succeeds in acquiring the prestige and position which 
Sir Robert Morier has so long exercised in St. Peters- 
burg for the benefit of both England and Russia. 
Of the Russian famine there is little to 
report, excepting that it continues ; that 
the Russian people are making great 
sacrifices and displaying great personal devotion in 
relieving their suffering fellow-subjects ; that the sub- 
scriptions from England are almost inconceivably 
paltry; and that M. Dournovo, the Russian Minister 
of the Interior, will have to go. He is practically 
Vice-Emperor so far as the famine is concerned. He 
ought to be the eye.and ear of the ‘Tzar, as well as 
the hand by which the autocrat executes his will. 
The experience of this year shows that he is hope- 
lessly incompetent and unfit for ‘his post. When 
the governors of the provinces warned him of the 
certainty of terrible distress, he insisted that they 
should take a more optimist view of things—that, 
in short, {they should keep the Tzar in the dark. 
That is the way stupidity sometimes comes perilously 
near high treason. Such a disaster as the famine 
cannot be countered by such an overgrown 
Tchinovnik as M. Dournovo. Unfortunately, it is 
the habit of Russia to begin her serious campaigns 
with blockheads in command. It is only after 
repeated defeats that she discovers her Todlebens, 
her Skobeleffs, and her Gourkos. 

Count Cap- While the Tzar is bewailing the conse- 
Ziviand his quences of portfolioed incapacity, the 

Treaties. Kaiser has been filling the air with 
peans of thanksgiving over the capacity of his 
Chancellor, who, for the exploit of revolutionising the 
commercial system of Central Europe, has just been 
created a Count. Prince Bismarck has growled in 
an interview against the grave abandonment of 
Protection ; but his thunder does not even sour the 
milk of the Chancellor Count, who has succeeded in 
a single month in propounding and in carrying into 
execution a new system of commercial treaties, which 
lays the foundation for a Central European Customs 
Union. These treaties, abandoning the older system 


The Russian 
Famine. 
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Church of Christ in London concerns itself about 
such mundane matters as the good government, 
the peace, the morals and the sanitation of four 
millions of human beings. 

Persian Prince Malcom Khan and the chief of 
Patriots in the Moollahs, whose portraits we publish, 

London; ‘are at present in London. But although 
they are here in body, their spirit is in their native 
jand, where last month the movement they inspire 


* 


JELLALLAUDEM 


won a great and notable victory. The Shah, 
who is, to put it mildly, by no means an ideal 
sovereign, has had to abandon a tobacco monopoly 
which the patriotic party had opposed and defeated 
by the simple expedient of getting the Moollahs to 
lay an interdict upon smoking. Flushed with their 
victory, they are now actually daring to hope for the 
establishment of something like securities for liberty 
and justice in the dominions of the Shah. On the 
whole, Malcom Khan and his eccleciastical friend are 
safer in London than in Teheran. 
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The Corruption is the canker which eats into 
Corruption every public body from which are with- 
inCanada. drawn the purifying influences of the 

Christian conscience. ‘“ Ye are the salt of the earth. 
But if the salt of the earth have lost its savour—or 
as it might read to-day, is kept fastened up in eccle- 
siastical casks—wherewith shall it be salted.” 
Canada is threatened with a somewhat serious 
constitutional crisis arising out of the pre- 


PRINCE MALCOM KRAN, 


valence of corruption. Mr. Mercier, Prime 
Minister of Quebec, has been summarily dismissed 
by the Lieut.-Governor, on account of the evidence 
adduced as to his complicity in the corruption that 
has brought shame upon the reputation of Canada. 
Mr. Mercier and his friends howl loudly against this 
vigorous action as unconstitutional. They may be right 
or wrong. They will fight that out among themselves. 
But what is far more important is the question 
whether or not the Christian Churches of Quebee— 
Catholic and Protestant—intend to take any steps 
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“whatever to bring the conscience of the community 


to bear upon the foul and fetid atmosphere in which 
these politicians lie rotting like disease-smitten 
potatoes. Surely, if the Churches are not miserable 
impostures, they ought to do something worth speak- 
ing of to purify the land from this incipient plague. 


President Lhe Presidential Message addressed to 
Harrison’s the American Congress on December 9th 
Message. was, as usual, a long and somewhat rig- 
marolish document, notable chiefly from the note of 
interest, and even of jealous interest, in foreign 
affairs. While rejoicing that the Seal question is to 
be referred to arbitration, the President shakes his 
head grimly over “foreign encroachment” in 
Venezuela, which is his way of speaking of the frontier 
difficulty between British Guiana and Venezuela. If 
the President thinks that we are a “ foreign” power 
either in North or South America, he is mistaken. 
We are an American state—a North American state 
by virtue of Canada, a Central American state by 
virtue of Honduras and the West Indies, and a South 
American state by virtue of British Guiana. The 
British Empire represents all English-speaking com- 
munities under its flag, and is indigenous to the soil 
of every continent on which such colonies exist. We 
are therefore less “foreign” to South America 
than the United States, but nothing would induce 
us to regard the United States as “foreign” 
to us anywhere. They are bone of our bone, our own 
kith and kin, and in view of our existing relations, 
the fortification of the American frontier on the 
Canadian side is about as silly a waste of money as 
the fortification of the Tweed and the Solway. Note, 
also, the President’s emphatic declaration in favour 
of increasing the Navy, of demanding explanations 
from Chili, and of constructing and controlling the 
Nicaragua Canal. The President has also been lec- 
turing the Tzar about his ill-treatment of the Jews— 
a somewhat dangerous amusement, especially for the 
Jews. 
Lord Randolph Churchill reports as evilly 
Progress in \¢ Mashonaland as did the officials who 


South Africa. 2 : 
decreed the abandonment of Victoria in 


‘the early days of Australian colonisation. By coinci- 


dence British South African shares went up at the 
same time that his letter appeared predicting disaster. 
Mr. Rhodes—who I regret to see obtained a little much 
needed leisure by the somewhat severe expedient of 
breaking his collar-bone—has got at last a concession 
from Lobengula of the right of making a land settle- 
ment through his dominions, and a confirmation of 
all his previous concessions. The rail or boundary 
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to the sea is being pushed on. Cape Colony has just 


taken its census, and finds it has a population 


of 1,527,224, of whom only 376,987 are European.. 


As less than half these Europeans are English, it 
must be admitted that there is no point of such 
imperial importance held by so small a garrison. 
The future of South Africa, from a British point of 
view, depends upon a population which would find 
itself overhoused if it had Newcastle-on-Tyne to live 
in instead of South Africa. 


Sir Frederick Roberts has received a 
pan intign peerage, and he deserves it. But the 
man who would devise a method of keep- 


ing the peace on the frontier would deserve two: 
peerages. 


Unfortunately, December brought us 
another little war. The advancing shadow of the 
Russian explorer in the Pamir, led the Indian 
Government to send 200 Gnoorkhas to strengthen 
the garrison of Gilgit in the extreme North- 
west. We have had a handful of men there 
since 1889—a kind of eyrie among the moun- 
tains—as a means of keeping order among the 
Hunza highlanders. To make it safe for the 


increased garrison, a road was begun up to the- 


boundaries of the Hunza State. The Hunzas took 
alarm and threatened hostilities. Col. Durand took 
the initiative, stormed their fort, and advanced 
towards their capital. He and three officers were- 
badly wounded, and thirty-three Sepoys were killed 


and wounded. Our frontieris thus carried astep nearer: 


the Pamirs, where it seems probable that Russia and 
Englaml will first shake hands in Central Asia. 


London, and not London only, was visited 

The Fog. by a fog of almost Egyptian darkness. 
for several days before Christmas. It 

was a horrible visitation, inflicting almost incalculable 
discomfort upon millions of people. Our fogs are 
getting worse. There are twice as many foggy days 
in a year now as there were thirty years ago. If 
we do not consume our own smoke, we shall in time 
live from October to April in an atmosphere some- 
what worse than that of the Underground Railway. 
We have three courses before us: (1) to burn 
anthracite, which kindles slowly and is very un- 
popular ; (2) to substitute gas for coal; or (3) 
to invent a grate that will really consume its 
smoke. Of these alternatives, the last is in every way 
the simplest. But where, oh where, is this ideal grate 
to be found? At present-we seem doomed to con- 
tinually deepening gloom. ,The fog threw all the 
railways out of gear, but with one exception near 
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Lowestoft, there was no serious accident. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the brave fellows who 
worked the fog-signals—often for fifteen and twenty 
hours on stretch, As for the belated passengers— 
well, if the Church were up to the times, we should 
have a special service of prayer and meditation for 
the use of fog-stopped passengers, who at present 
shiver and growl by the hour together in a state of 
mind which is quite the reverse of edifying. 


the drink bill would raise the needed funds, but it is 

evident that at present there is no chance of the 

adoption of any such measure. Nothing will be done 

in the shape of State insurance until the managers of 
the friendly societies are squared. 

The recovery of Prince George from 

booth ary his slight attack of typhoid fever has 

been accompanied by the announcement 

of the betrothal of Prince Albert Victor to the 

Princess Mary of Teck. Every one congratulates the 





DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE. 
(From a photograph by W. and D, Downey.) 


Mr. Chamberlain has been making some 
speeches about old: age pensions, but the 
contribution to the discussion last month 
was Mr. Charles Booth’s paper before the Statistical 
Society. Mr. Booth thinks that 40 per cent. of the 
population that reaches the age of sixty-five receive 
poor-law relief before death. Below sixty the pro- 
portion is only 4} per cent. He would therefore 
pension every one who reached ‘sixty-five at the rate 
of 5s. per week. This’ pension, which would be 
paid to the millionaire as .well as the pauper, would 
entail the modest little gharge of £17,000,000 per 
annum in England and Wales, Twelve per cent. on 


Old Age 
Pensions. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA OF TECK. 
(From @ Photograph by J. Ruseell and Sons). 


Prince ; a good many people profess themselves as 
sorry for the Princess. The eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales may be misjudged, but he is not generally 
believed to be very bright. He has, perhaps, been 
too much sat upon by a father who was anxious to 
make up by severity to his son for the undue laxity 
of his own life. Be that as it may, the Prince has 
his reputation still to make, whereas the praises of 
the Princess are in every mouth. The genial 
influence of a true-hearted girl is often the making 
of a man, and the nation may at least feel satisfied 
that on the female side the Crown of England will 
lose none of its lustre during the next two reigns, 
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DIARY FOR DECEMBER. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Nov. 29. Municipal Electi 


Buenos Ayres. 
The Greek Budget introduced. 


Dec. 1. Introduction of the Italian Budget. 


The trial of the suit br — by the Coun- 
tess Rus.ell for a judicial separation from 
her husband commenced. 

Mr. See delivered his financial statement in 
the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales. 

Discussion on the German Colonial Budget. 

Fatal railway collision near Doettingen, in 
Switzerland. Two killed. 

A London branch of the Irish National 

League opened at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

2. Meeting of the Friends of Russian Freedom. 

Tri... at’ the Central Criminal Court, of Sal- 
v..-ionists charged with unlawful assembly 

t Kastb d 





a ne CC 

Conference on the Position of Women. 

Cabinet crisis in Roumania due to the fact 
that M. Blaremberg, a personal an’ mst 
of the King and an enemy to the Triple 
Alliance, joined the Ministry. 

ag eee of the members of the British and 
West Indian Alliance to receive the report 
of a special committee on West Indian 


evances. , 

3. First meeting of the new London School 
Board. Mc. Diggle re-elected chairman. 

Trial of the Salvatiuniets concluded. Defen- 
dants found guilty of unlawful assembly. 

The cruiser Arethusa passed gunnery trials 
at Sheerness satisfactorily. 

French Customs Bill issued. 

Debate on military matters in the last sit- 
ting of the Austrian Delegation. 

Debate on the Dutch Foreign Office 
estimates. 

A goods train a‘tacked by a band of robbers 
at Wlosy, in Poland. : 


4. End of the Russeli matrimonial suit. 


Countess Russell's petition dismissed. 
Dynamite outrage in New York. 3 
Defeat of the rebels in China in the Kinchow 

district reported. 

Demonstration of Sussex Gladstonians at 

Hastbourne. 

Anti-opium demonstration at Exeter Hall. 

Two cases of gross cruelty to children 
brought before the London Courts and 
sentences of imprisonment inflicted. 


5. Centenarv of Mozart’s death observed in 


London and many Continental towns. 

Miss Florence St. John’s divorce suit com- 
menced. 

Betrothal of the Duke of Olarence and 
Princess Victoria of Teck. . 

Debate in the Italian Chamber on Home 
and Ecclesiastical Policy. 

Trial of the seven Socialists charged with ob- 
structing the highway in Cheisea on Sun- 
days concluded. All found guilty. 


6. The new commerzial treaty between Austro- 


Hungary and Germany signed at Vienna ; 
the treaty with Italy signed at Rome; and 
the treaties with Switzerland signed at 
Berlin. 

Terrible colliery disaster at St. Etienne. 


7. Cattle Show at Smithfield opened. 


Heavy gales and floods. 
Discussion in the Municipal Council of 
Brussels on Universal Suffrage. 


8. Dinner to Sir Graham Berry at St. George’s 


Club. 

M. Welti resigned his functions as Chief of 
the Swiss Rai'way Department. 

Defeat of the City of Geneva in the Bruns- 
wick Succession suit. 

Annual meeting of the Women’s Traie 
Union League at the Memorial Hall. 


9. President Harrison’s Message presented to 


Congress, 

Conference of Poor-Law Guardians at 
Exeter Hall, to discuss the advantages of 
outdoor retief. 

Formation of a Coalition Cabinet of Old and 
Young Conservatives under M. Lascar 
Catargi in Roumania. 

Discussion in the French Chamber on the 
recent demonstrations of the Bishops. 

Dinner to Dr. Spence Watson at the Highty 


ub. 
International Railway Conference at Diis- 


seldorf. 
10, Fatal balloon accident to Lieut. Mansfield at 
Bombay. 
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10. M. de Freycinet received as a member of the 


French Academy. 

Conference at the Memorial Hall on the 
Conditions of Life in Rural Districts. 

The Freedom of the Company of Coach- 
makers presented to Captain Sir EK. M. 
Shaw. 

Deputation to Viscount Cranbrook urging 
him to promote a Government grant in 
aid of University Extension Teaching. 

Telegrams received announcing that hostili- 
ties had broken out near Gilgit. 

Decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the Cambridge Spinming House case. 
The two rules made absolute. 

Conference at the National Liberal Club on 
allotments and simall holdings. 

Stormy sitting in the French Chamber over 
the ques ion of the relation between 
Church and State. 


. Conference of Trade Unionists at White- 


chapel. 

Funeral of Dom Pedro II. at Lisbon. 

New international telegraph lines opened 
from Vienna to Paris and from Vienua to 
London. 

Fiftieth anniversary of the Belgian 
Academy of Medicine celebrated at 


Brussels. 

The Stamboul (Journal), of Constantinople, 
suporessed for alluding in offensive lan- 
guage to the Emperor W illiam. 

Pension voted to Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg (Count Hartenau) by the 
Bulgarian House. 

Lord Dufferin appointed English Ambas- 
sadorin Paris, 


13. Rioting at Waterford arising out of the 


electoral contest. 

Wreck of the Enterkin on the Galloper 
Sands. Toirty lives lost. 

Weissenburg. new ironclad, christened by the 
German Emperor at Bredow. 

Conference at Mold, on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. 

Diplomatic relations between France and 
bulgaria broken off in consequence of the 
expulsion of a French journalist from 
Sofia, i 

Disturbances at Ennis. 


. Judicial separation granted to Miss Flor- 


ence St. volin. 

Resignations of Lord Lingen, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the London 
County Council, and of Mr. Cohen, vice- 
chairman. 

Salvation Army bands fined. 


3. Decree issued at Vienna closing the Me- 


thodist Church in that city. 
Conference on Welsh reforms at Cardiff. 
Sentences of fines or imprisonments passed 
on London Socialists for holding open air 
meetings in Chelsea 
New treaties of commerce between Italy and 
Austriaand Germany signed at Rome. 
New Schools for Girls in Spital Square 
opened by Mr. Goschen. 


7. New bridge across the Tiber opened by the 


King and Queen of Italy. 


. Th- New Commercial Treaties’passed by the 


German Reichstag, and General von 
Caprivi made a Count. 

Conclusion of the Angouléme Murder Trial. 
Verdict of acquittal. 

Special meeting of the Town Council of 
Cambridge to discuss the question of Uni- 
versity Juriediction. 

News from the Soudan that forty prisoners 
are still detained at Omdurman. 

Publication ot the correspondence relaticg 
to the dismissal of the Quebec Ministry. 

Prince Bismarck presented with the Free- 
dom of Wandsbeck. 

Fire at Battersea. Two lives lost. 

Discussion in the French Chamber on the 








Cc CM 1 . 
The Suburbs of Vienna incorporated in the 
capital, 
Formation of a new Canadian Cabinet with 
Mr. De Boucherville as Prime Minister. - 
Defeat of the new Roumanian Cabinet on a 
Vote of Confidence in the Lower House. 
Discussion on State pensions at the Royal 
Statistical Society. 

Collapse of the Pearl Slander Case and Ver- 
dict for the Defendants. 

First Annual Meeting of the British South 
Africa Company. 


Con. Majority 1,511 
4t a By-Election, 


Con. Majority 956 
December 23. Waterford City. 


In 1885 : 


Par. Majority 2,058 


23. Dissolution of the Lower House in the Hun- 


garian Parliament. 
The Pope held his annual reception of the 
members ot the Sacred College. 
Roumanian Parliament dissolved. 
Presentation to Dr. Miguel from the city of 
Frankfort on the Maia. 
Dissolution of the Quebec Legislature offi- 
cially announced. 


24. Railway Collision at Barnby. Three killed. 
. Jorge Montt proclaimed President of Chili. 


Telegram from Singapore giving details of 
a riot amoog tue native miuers in the 
State of Pahang. 

Pessenntetinn of the German Socialist 

a 


rty. 
26. Shooting accident to Prince Christian which 


necessitated the removal of his left eye. 
Fire Panic in a Gateshead theatre. Ten 
killed. 
Dissolution of the Imperial Diet of Japan. 


. Close of the Palpeian Sobranje. 


Indian National Congress opened. 


. Sir Robert Morier transferred from St. 


Petersburg to Rome, as successor to Lord 
Dufferin, and Lord Vivian appointed 
English Ambassador to Russia. 

Prorogation of the Victorian Parliament. 

interment of Crimeau soldiers at Scutari. 

French Senatorial amendments to the: 
Customs Tariff passed. 

Congress of Miners at Gratz. 

Hignty-second birthday of Mr. Gladstone. 

Arrest of a Polish writer and filty students. 
at Warsaw. 

Settlement of the crisis in Roumania ;. 
reconstruction of the Cabiaet. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


December 17. Mid-Armagh. 
Mr. Danbar Barton (C), returned unopposed. 
In 1885: In 1886: 


(C) 4,178 
(P) 2,667 


(C) 4,160 
(P) 2,524 


Con. Majority 1,638 
Feb 1, 1886: 


(C) 3,930 
(P) 2,974 





Mr. John Redmond (P) ... ... .. 1,775 

Mr. Michael Davitt (Anti-P)... .... 1,229 

Parnellite Majority 546 
1336 : 


In 1336: 

M:. Richard Power 
(P) was returned 
unopposed. 


“(P) 2,308 
(C) 250 





NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


Nov. 30. Lord Lansdowne at Caleutta, on his 


recent tour thr ugh Indian native States, 
and on British India, 


Dec. 1. Mr. Balfour, at Huddersfield, on Local 


Government for Ireland. 

Sir James Fergusson, at Manchester, on the 
Work of the Government. 

M Etienne, French Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, made a statement on Tonquin, 
Algeria, West Africa, ete. 

Mr. James Stausfeld on the Position of 


Women. 
. Mr. John Dillon, at Limerick, on the Irish 


Cause. 

Mr. Brodrick, at Aldershot, on Army Ad- 
ministration. 

Sir Richard Webster, at Hastings, on the 
Unionist Party. 

Lord George Hami'ton, at Ealing Dean, on 
Ire'and and the Navy. 

Mr. Chaplin, at Swindon, on Small 
Holdings. 

Sir W. Hart-Dyke, at Erith, on Social 
Questions. 

The Duke of Fife, at the Birkbeck Iastitu- 
tion, on Education. 

Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Goschen on the 
Volunteers. 

Mr. Goschen, at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on the Currency 


. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, at Sheffield, on the 


Admiralty. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at Wellingborough, on 
the Liberal Party. 
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3. Sir W. Harcourt, at Derby, on the Political 
Situation. 
Mr. Forwood, at Prescot, on the Labour 
uestio.. 
4. Mr. Glaustune, at Hawarden, on the Volun- 
teers. 


Viscount Cross, at Hanley, on India. 
Sir J. Lubbock on the City of Loudon Col- 


le se. 

Sir kK. Webster, at Morven, on the Newcastle 
Programme, etc. 

Sir Jonn Gorot, at Bristol, on Social Legis- 
lation. 

Sir Henry Parkes, at Sydney, on the Politi- 
cal Situation. 

Mr. J. R. Diggle, at Croydon, on the 
Responsibility of Parents. 

Mrs. Fawcett, at Toynbee Hall, on Justice 
and Expediency, aud at Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, on Women’s Suffrage. 

Lord Hampton and Lord Herschell, at 
Eastbourne, on Home Rute. 

5. Mr. John Morley, at Oldham, on the Liberal 
Programme. 

Mr. Beerbuhm-Tree, at St. James’s Hall, on 
the Modern Stage. 

Mr. John Dillon, in East Mayo, on Relief 
Works, etc, 

Sir R. Webster, at Bewdley, on the Work of 
the Government. 

Mr. C. Fenwick, at Newc:stle, on Technical 
Education. 

Mr. Jackson, at Leeds, on the Work of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Ernest Hart, at Toynbee Hall, on Hyp- 
notism and Animal Tate. 

7. Sir John Gorst, at Maucheoter, on Villages. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, at Broughton, on the 
Church in Wales. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, at the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, oa the Taurus. 

%. Sir Edward Braddon, at tue Royal Colonlal 
Institute, on Australasia. 

Mr, Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Chiliren. 

Mr. Labouchere, at Northampton, on the 
Government. 

Earl Cadogan, at York, on the Government. 

Rev. J. Guinness Rogers delivered the 
— Lecture” at ths Memorial 

ail, . 

Mr Shaw Lefevre, at Sali-bury, on Mr 
Goschen’s finance. 

Sir John Gorst, at Ashton, on Labour. 

9. Mr. Gladstone, at Northampton. in reply to 
two addresses, on the Liberal Pariy. 

Mr. Goschen, at Glasgow, on the Govern- 
mentand Education, and on the Liberals 
and Home Rule. 

Harl Spencer, at the Eighty Club, on the 
Liberals and Home Rule. 

Siz John Lubbock, at the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on recent Trade Legislation. 

The Prince of Wales on the Civil Service. 

Sir James Fergus:on, at the Tolmers’ 
Institute, on the School Board. 

10. General Caprivi on the New Commercial 
Treaties. 

Earl Spencer, at Ipswich, on Ireland. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Poplar, on Labour. 

Sir Witfrid Lawson, at Brixton, on Local 
Option. 

Sir Fred. Leighton, at the Royal Academy, 
on French Architec’ ure, 

il. Mr. Stanhope, at Hammersmith, on the 


Army. 
Mr. Gladst»ne, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on the Rural Reform. 
12. Sir Richard Temple, at the Camden School 
of Art, on Art and Science Schools. 
M. de Freycinet on Church and State in 
France. 
Mr. Akers Douglas, at Canterbury, on the 
Migration of Labour to the Towns. 
14. Prince Bismarck on the Commercial 
Treaties. 
Mr. Arnold Morley, at Street, on the Politi- 
cal Situation. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, at Coedpoeth, on the 
Cburch in Wales. 
Dr. Leitner. at West ninster, on the Pamir. 
Duke of Westminster, at Chester, on the 
General Election. 
Marquis of Lorne, at Glasgow, on Recruit- 
ing in Scotland. 
wb. => hamberlain, at Edinburgh, on Irel ind 


e 
Lieut.-Col. G. M. Fox, at Aldershot. on the 
Physical Training of British Soldi-re. 


DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


15. Sir G. Trevelyan, at Manchester, on the 
Irish Bills. 
Mr. Charles Booth, at the Statistical 
Society, on Pauperism and Stat Pensions. 
16. Mr, Chamberlain, at Edinburgh, on the 
Fishermen’s Grievances, and on the New- 
castle Programme and National Insur- 
ance. 
Sir G. Trevelyan, at Sa!ford, on Ireland, etc. 
Lord Ashbourne, at Macclesfield, on the 


Government. 

Mr. Labouchere, at Walworth, on the 
Government. 

Lord G. Hamilton, at Acton, on the Rural 
Question. 


Dr. Gregr, in the Austrian Reichsrath, on 
th- treatment of Bobemia. 
17. Sir J. Gorst on a London Shipping Ex- 
change. 
Baron Henry de Worms, at Eastbourne, on 
Lord Carrington’s Co‘onial Policy. 
Mr. Stanhope, at Horncastle, on Village 
Councils. 
Mr. Suaw Lefevre, in Rossendale, on Lord 
Hartington. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther at St. Pancras, on the 
By-elections. 
18. Cul. Saunderson, at Londonderry, on Home 


Rule. 
Sneikh Djuman Ud-Din al Husainyg, at the 
National Liberal Club, on Peis.a. 
19. Mr. Forwood, at Ormskirk, on the Agricul- 
tural Labourers. 
21. Mr. Bryce, at Manchester, on the Govern- 


ment. 
22. Archbishop of Canterbury, at Croydon, on 
‘echnical Education. 





THE LATE WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 
(From a photog: aph by Elliott and Fry.) 


23. Mr. Edward Stanhope, at Skegness, on the 
Army and Navy. 

26. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Chester, on the 
English as a Musical Nation. 

28, M. Ribot on the Recent Expulsion of M. 
es French Journalist, from 


a. 
29. Mr. Davitt on the Waterford election. 
30, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Chester, on the 
Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. John Dillon and Mr. Wm. O'Brien on 
the Waterford election. 
31. Tbe Extradition Treaty of Monaco with 
Great Britain formally signed. 
Ths new Protectionist Customs Tariff 
signed by the Queen Regent of Spain. 
Close of the Indian National Congress at 
Nagpur. 
Explosion at Dub'in Castle. 


OBITUARY. 
November 30. Sir T. W. Clinton Murdoch, 83. 
December 1. Sir Matthew W. Thompson, 7i. 
Charles Duke Tonge, 79. 
Viscount Combermere, 73. 
Earl of Bantry. 
2. George T. Bettany, 41. 
Bishop Perry, 84 


Major-General Denzil Hammill, Vice-Consul 


at Bonny, 51. 
3. Dr. Wolff, Chief Rabbi at Copenhagen, 91. 
Karl of Erroll, 68. 
Mdme. Caroline Popp, editor of the 





Journal d+ Bruges, 81. 
Marcus sWard, publisher. 
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3. Charles.L ier, P-esident of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, 85. 

4. — a Attorney-General of New 

nd, 
5. Dom Pedro II., ex-Emperor of Brazil, 66. 
Judge Steph . Flanag: 
Rev. W. Grundy, Head Master of Malvern 
College. 

Major-General J. T. Robinson, 58. 

Wolcott Balestier, novelist, 28. 

M. Alphant, Paris City Surveyor, 74. 

Rowland Eyerton-Warburton, 87. 

7. General G. U. Price, 70. 

Sir Arthur Blyth, Agent-General for South 

Australia, 68, 

Lady Lilford. 

L dy Jackson. 

Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay, 67. 

Captain J. J. Ball, R.N., 78, 

10. at clerk to the Glasgow School 


General H. J. Pelley, 7. 
Herr Abraham Kuenen, Professor of 
Theology at Leyden University, 63. 
Clarke Aspinall, Coroner of Live-pool, 64. 
Emile Bavard, painter, 54. 
Dr. Albert Jaeger, Tyrol historian, 90. 
12. Mrs. Charles Kingsley, 77. 
Major Swetenham, 66. 
13. W. G. Wills, dramatist, 63. 
15. Archduke Sigismund of Austria. 
inter, Inspector-General of 
5. 
17. Dr. arold Browne, 


late Bishop of 
Winchester, 80. 


18. Sir Thomas L. D. Jones-Parry, ex-M.P. for 
Carnarvon. 
Gen. J. Murray Macgrevor, 72. 
19. Edward Witlisam Harcourt, 66. 
Peter Taylor, 72. 
Maddison Morton, playwright. 
John Riintz, 72. 
Victor Jacobs. 
20. Senator Preston B. Plume, of Kansas. 
21. Duke of Devonshire, 83. 
Sir Frederick Dickson. 
Alexandre Chudzko, French Consul in 
Persia, 87. 
22. Bishop Freppel. 
Gen. Cambriela, 75. 
Albert Wolff, author, 64. 
23. Major-General Hales Wilkie. 
Henri Didier, Life Senator, 84. 
Prof. Ronne, jurist. 
Prof. Janssen, German historian, 62. 
Dowager Lady Garvagh 
24. Sir Thomas Chambers, R-corder of the City 
of Londopr, 77. 
25. Henri de Ja Pummeraye, dramatic critic, 52. 
Mr. Weist Hili, Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. 
27, Hon. Ernest B. Lyon, Secretary to the 
British Legation »t Belgrade. 
28. Sir Wm. White, British Ambassador to the 
Porte. 
Alfred Cellier, composer. 
srwood Shutsdewocth Yeatman, High 
Sneriff of Dorset, 66. 
G. J. 8. Hodgkinson, Judicial Commissioner 
for Upper Burmah. 
M:jor-Gen. Eiw. Wm. Bray, 69. 
29. Dean Norris of Chichester. 
Canon Purton, 63. 
30. W. H. Davenport Adams, author and 
journalis:, 63. 
Prinze Victor of Hohenlohe, 58. 
Bishop S. A. Crowther, 79. 
Cardinal Dominic Aguvscini, Patriarch of 

Venice. 

The deaths are also announced of Sir Wm. 
Macleay, of the New South Wales Legislative 
Council, 71; Marquis de Guadaleazar, 80; Dean 
Geddes of Niagara, 80; Sir James Risdon 
B-nnett, M.D. ; Joseph Dodds, ex-M.P. ; C. D. 
Yooge, Profess r of English Literature at 
Belfast, 79; Henry Lord Boulton, Consul 
General at Venezuela, 61; Sister Thérése, 
Mother superior of the Montreal Lunatic 
Asylum, 67; Wm. B. M'Cave, jurnalist, 90 ; 
Don Matteo Camera, historian of Amalfi, 86 ; 
R B. Grantham, engineer, 85 ; Dr. A. de Motta 
Veiga ; Judge Ths. Spencer Cope, of Melbourne ; 
Kev. Joseph Dodi, 81 ; M. Vaussenat, engineer ; 
Dr. Mess; C. N. Cole, solicitor; Nusserwavjee 
Manockjee Petit, 64; Mgr. Marango, Catholic 
Archbishop of Athens; Signor Cadorna, Presi- 
dent of th- Italian S-nate : Canon Brooke, 93; 
Th«mas Kerr Lynch, traveller in the Hast, 73; 
William Smith, architect, 74; Sir Adam Wilson, 
dae 
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JHE two portly volumes in which Mr. George 
| Kennan* has compressed the sum total of his 
observations on Siberia naturally direct the public 
attention of the Western world to Russia and its 
ruler, Mr. Kennan’s pictures of life in Siberia, and 
especially of life in the convict and forwarding prisons 
there, have undoubtedly made a deep and painful 
impression upon the public mind; that impression will 
be deepened by his collected letters, and possibly the 
majority .f those who read these illustrated volumes 
will regard them as a conclusive condemnation of a system 
under which such horrors are possible, At the same time, 
it is well to remember that all things in this world are 
comparative, and that it hardly does for us of the 
English-speaking race, with the memory of the convict 
settlements of Australia, and the system of convict 
labour in mines which still exists in some of the Southern 
States, to draw too hasty conclusions concerning a 
political system merely because its prisons are over- 
crowded and its convicts are ill-treated. Of course 
to Westerns, who haughtily refuse to establish any- 
thing of a representative system in Hindustan—where we 
have twice as many subjects as the Russian Tzar, who are 
gore by a system which is as rips | opposed to the 

emocratic idea as the government of Russia itself—the 
Russian system condemned on first principles. In 
Russia there is no Parliament, nor is there a free press, 
nor has the nation as a whole any of the constitutional 
apparatus which, to the English-speaking man, seem 
the first essentials of civilised government. 


IF MR. KENNAN WERE TZAR! 


Nevertheless, it would be very interesting to know 
what Mr. George Kennan would do if he were to wake up 
one fine morning and- find that he had changed skins 
with Alexander IIL, autocrat of all the, Russias. I 
venture to predict that, whatever else he did, he would not 
do one thing which many superficial observers consider 
the great desideratum in Russia. Mr. Kennan would not 
introduce the American Constitution, with its machinery 
of ballot-boxes, Senate, and House of Representatives, 
into a country where not one man in ten can read, and 
not one man in a hundred would have the remotest idea 
what to do with his vote if he had one, It is much more 
likely that he would build more gaols. 

If Mr. Kennan would not do this, still less would any 
intelligent Englishman who is familiar with the short- 
comings of the Parliamentary system—a system which 
Mr. Greenwood and M. de Laveleye tell us, in almost the 
same words, is breaking down before our eyes. That is 
an exaggeration no doubt, but constitutionalism is 
so far from being a universal specific and panacea 
for all the evils of maladministration that we 
really ought to begin to look with a little 
bit more interest at the immensity of the problems 
which confront the Emperor of Russia. While 
admitting all that can be fairly said against the abuses 
of the system over which he presides, we may well 
be thankful that the Russian Government has at its head 
a ruler as cautious, as resolute, and as devoted to peace as 








‘* Siberia and the Exile System.” By George Kennan. (London: 
J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) Two vols. Profusely illustrated. 





ALEXANDER III., TZAR 


CHARACTER SKETCH: JANUARY. 


OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Alexander III. Put yourself in his place is the first rule im 
judging anybody. If the Friends of Russian Freedom, with 
whose general principles every one must sympathise, were 
to be called together in W n or London to re-shape 
the constitution of Russia and re-model the institutions of 
the nation according to their own sweet will and pleasure, 
they would, perhaps, be able to appreciate better the 
difficulties which confront the Autocrat of All the Russias 
better than they seem to do at the present moment. 


AN IMPOTENT OMNIPOTENCE. 

Seldom has there been a greater contrast between the 
semblance of power and its reality than that which con- 
tinually marks the occupation of the Russian throne. 
Nominally the Tzar is the vicegerent of the Almighty ; 
his will is omnipotent. Throughout the whole of Northern 
Asia and Eastern Europe his slightest word has the 
force of law. There exists no institution with authority 
to withstand his ukase, nor is there within the whole 
of his vast dominions a noble or demagogue among all 
his subjects whom he could not destroy by 
a word. The greatest army in the world would 
march unhesitatingly to defeat and destruction 
if he chose to lift his finger, and upon the meanest 
income of the poorest of his peasant oe he can 
levy what tax he pleases. From*Archangel to Odessa, 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, there exists no 
journalist upon whose pen the Tzar does not keep 
control; nor is there any department of human activity, 
religious or secular, in which the Tzar has not the sove- 
reign right of arbitrary intervention. Yet as we contrast 
this illimitable power in theory and upon paper with 
the actual impotence of the Tzar to make any serious 
impression upon the great evils which afflict his 
people, we are reminded of the Eastern potentate 
who, when the triumphant Moslems overran his empire 
and made him prisoner, was left to starve in his own 
treasury. All round the luckless monarch were 
heaped diamonds, and emeralds, and topazes, and pearls 
of incalculable value—wherever his eye turned he saw 
nothing except gold and silver and precious stones—but 
with the ee of Ormuz and the East absolutely 
within his hands, the wretched man perished with hunger 
and thirst. 


To “THE FRIENDS OF RUSSIAN FREEDOM.” 


I brought back from Russia not a sense of the omni- 
potence of the Tzar, but the very reverse. The Tzar, 
as he would be the first to confess, is often as powerless 
to effect reforms and check abuses as he is to modify the 
rigour of the Russian winter or arrest the advance of the 
Russian influenza. Those who have never been in 
Russia do not realise the immensity of its areas, 
and the absence of those elements which, in America and 
England, are relied upon to effect changes and to initiate 
reforms. There is an inertia about that great mass 
which is like the vis inertia of a glacier. If Stepniak, or 
Prince Krapotkin, or George Kennan were Tzar to-morrow, 
they would be no more able to transform the country, or 


eradicate the evils which are continually being held up to 
the execration of the world, than M. de Lesseps, or Edison 
would be able to quicken the march of the Rhone 
glacier. They might, no doubt, clean it a little here and 
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there, and cut a gulley, a trench, or a tunnel, but the vast 
inert mass oie baffle all that dynamite or électricity 
could effect. To bring Russia into line: with their ideas 
they would have to use the Imperial prerogative as 
unsparingly as Peter the Great. Peter, that mighty 
Titan, flung himself headlong at the task. Not 
once in five centuries do we find a human being of such 
stupendous energy : his thoughts were thunderbolts, his 
resolves were like earthquakes, before which institutions 
and kings crumble into dust ; but how little, comparatively, 
he was able to effect! He almost pulled Russia’s head 
off her body in his attempt to twist it round from the 


- Orient to the Oecident; but many students are of opinion 


that Russia’s progress would have been all the more 
steady if the pace had not been forced by that revolu- 
tionist on the throne. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
the present Emperor and the men who are around him. 
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KuPsROR ALEXANDER III. 


Not in revolution, but in evolution; not in the 
violent forcing of Western and English ideas upon an 
Hastern and Slavonic people, but rather in permitting 
the silent growth and Pte age of the genius of the 
Russian people, is their path of duty. Of one thing we 
may be certain, and that is, that the Friends of Russian 
Freedom would have to apply many more pounds pres- 
sure per square inch in the shape of autocratic authority 
in order to get the Russians to march their way and keep 
step to the music of Western civilisation than what the 
Tzar needs to apply to keep his people jogging along in 
their ancient ruts. 

A THREEFOLD TEST OF THE AUTOCRATIC IMPOTENCE. 

It is no use swearing at the Tzar, saying that 
he is autocrat and omnipotent, and therefore he ought 
to reform his prison administration and root out all the 
social and administrative evils which are the plague of 
Russia. The Tzar niay or may not be fully alive to the 
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necessity of doing these things, but there is no doubt as 
to the Tzar’s desire to extirpate what he considers to be 
the evils which afflict his country. If the Tzarbelievesany- 
thing in the world, he believes, first, that bis people shou 

not be swept away by millions by the fumine and famine 
typhus; secondly, that what the Russians call the Jewish 
cancer should not be allowed to eat its way into the social 
and industrial life of the nation; and thirdly, that the 
Orthodox Greek Church should be protected against the 
ravages of Protestant Nonconformity. The Tzar may 
be mistaken upon all three points. It may be that the 
famine is a blessing in disguise ; it may be that the Jew 
is the brain of Muscovy, and the  Stundists 
may be the sole hope for the regeneration of 
the Empire. But whether the Emperor be right or 
wrong does not concern us at present ; all that I wish to 
insist upon is that there is no mistaking the passionate 
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earnestness with which the Tzar desires to combat the 
famine, to extirpate the Jew, and to suppress Stundism. 
But before all three he stands as powerless as if, instead 
of being the Imperial Autocrat of All the Russias, he 
were the humblest moujik in his dominions. What 
wonder, then, if he should sometimes feel in the bitterness 
of his soul as if he were but a mockery monarch with a 


pasteboard diadem and a rod for a. sceptre ; 
I.—THE FAMINE. 

The famine which is afflicting the provinces of the 
Volga, is one of those disasters which the imagination 
fails to realise. In India, from time to time, we ‘have 
had experience of the consequences which follow a failure 
of the crops, as when in the lifetime of this generation 
Orissa was visited by a famine which swept away the 
luckless cultivators of the soil literally by the million. 
But the disasters which depopulate provinces are 
but little thought of when these provinces are 
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peopied by Asiatics and Africans. It is only when the 
besom of destruction falls upon white-skinned men, 
living within the European or American system, that 
we appreciate somewhat of its significance. The 
famine prevails over a vast district, many times larger than 
the United Kingdom, inhabited by a population as 
great as that of England and Scotlapd. This region is 
the scene of sufferings which, if they took place in a 
thickly peopled Western country, would inevitably produce 
revolutionary outbursts—outbursts directed not so much 
against any particular form of administration as against 
the order of the universe which allowed human 
beings to swell, and pine, and die for sheer 
lack of sustenance. In Russia, with the exception 
of a few great cities here and there, the population is 
almost entirely rural ; villages scattered here and there in 
the midst of great steppes do not afford material even for 
successful jacquery. The Russian peasants are, besides, the 
most long-suffering in Europe. Inured to hardship, 
accustomed to privations, baked by the sun in summer and 
half frozen in winter, they acquire a stolidity and passivity 
unknown to the more volatile and nervous populations of 
Western Europe. The accounts which reach us from time 
to time from the 
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is at one with all the civilised world. That is not the 
case in relation to the Jews. The enforced exodus of 
the Russian Jews, or rather of the infinitesimal 
fraction of Russian Jews which live outside the pale 
within which alone the Jews are allowed to live, 
has brought down upon the Kussian Government 
the execration of the press of England and America. 
The opinion of the Russians, if we may speak 
broadly of an inorganic mass in which public opinion 
does not exist, is that the Jews are an evil element in 
the body politic. There is little doubt that if the 
anti-Jewish laws were to be submitted to a plebiscite 
they would be approved by the enormous majority of 
the Russian people. The Jews in Russia are at the 
present moment confined to certain provinces in the 
south-west which cover an area nearly eight times the size 
of England and Wales. This Territory is regarded by the 
Emperor and by most of his subjects as a sufticiently 
large slice of the Fatherland to be infested by the Jews, 
whom they regard as social parasites, demoralising every 
community into which they penetrate—a species of 
human vermin which every Government should seek to ex- 
tirpate for the general good. Thisidea isnodoubt medieval, 

like many other 





estates on which 
resident land - 
ownersor Govern- 
ment officials are 
maintaining a 
hand - to - hand 
struggle against 
the famine are 
heartrending in 
the extreme. The 
cattle have died 
by the thousand. 
Russian stock be- 
comes lean and 
haggard even in 
the best of times 
during the winter, 
and it is not sur- 
prising to learn 
that horses have 





= 7 things in Russia. 
Our forefathers 
held the same 
opinion down to 
the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, and 
at this moment 
the leaders 
of the two 
greatest or- 
ganisations 
which existon the 
Continent of 
Europe, the Ro- 
man Church and 
the German Em- 
pire, are very 
much inclined to 
agree with the 
justice of the 








in vain sought a 
purchaser at two 
or three shillings, 
and that whole herds of cattle have been slaughtered 
for lack of fodder, after having been reduced to 
mere skin and bone. The nomadic instinct of the 
Russian peasant asserts itself at such times as this, 
and whole villages wander forth to seek bread or 
death. They die by the wayside, or stop at villages as 
hunger-stricken as theirown. There is no food to be had, 
and itis to be feared that long before next summer Russia 
will have lost more subjects than would have perished 
in the bloodiest campaign. But against such a scourge 
what can the Tzar do? We know how utterly we failed 
to save the Irish when the potato failed. To feed a pro- 
vince is difficult eneugh even when there are railways and 
canals and rivers stretching like a network into every 
nook and corner of the smitten district, but to ration a 
whole nation spread over a country in which the rivers 
are frozen, where railways practically do not exist, and 
where thedraught cattle have perished in the early days of 
the famine, what can be done? Before such catastrophes 
Tzars and Ministers recognise the impotence of man in 
the presence of great inert forces of nature. 


Il.—THE JEWS. 
Upon the question of combating the famine, the Tzar 
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ussian verdict. 
But whether the 
Tzar is right or 
wrong, whether the Jew is the economic salvation 
of the incarnate perdition of a state, there is no 
doubt as to the passionate and resolute determina- 
tion of the Tzar to destroy what he would describe 
as the Jewish plague. But against him are arrayed the 
same silent forces which baffled Pharaoh in ancient Egypt. 
The inexhaustible fecundity of the Jewish race is more 
potent than the ukases of all the Tzars. With bayonet 
or with bludgeon a hundred Jews may be driven out of 
Moscow or St. Petersburg. Baron Hirsch, taking up the 
pious réle of Moses or Aaron, may transplant hundreds of 
thousands every year to new lands beyond the seas ; but 
the Jewish cradle, which is never empty, will fill up the 
vacant places, and at the end of ten or twenty years of 
exodus, forced or voluntary, there will be more Jews in 
Russia than there are to-day. 

I, -THE STUNDISTS. 

The third enemy whom the Emperor fears, and against 
whom he is wielding all the forces at his disposal in 
Church and State, are the Stundists. The Stundists are 
Protestant Nonconformists, whose services used to last 
an hour, and who are called Stundists from the German 
word Stunde, which signifies an hour They are 
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what we would call in England Evangelical Dissenters, 
and correspond to our Methodists and Baptists. 
They are but a feeble folk, who are proscribed ¥ 
law. Pro dism, which ‘is the. vital breath of 
such creeds, is forbidden them under stringent pains and 
malties. They have no places of worship, no powerlul 
ierarchy;their members are humble peasants, whose only 
literature is the Bible, and whose only liturgy is their 
hymn-book, yet they are spreading in the South of 
Russia, at a rate which fills the official custodians of the 
crthodox Ark of the Covenant with dismay. M. Pobe- 
donostzeff, the procurator of the Holy ee zealous, 
intelligent, and conscientious according to his lights, 
stands, like Archbishop Laud, near the right hand of the 
Tzar. Sovereign and minister are united in a holy 
or unholy zeal against the Stundist heretics. The other 
day, in appointing a new bishop, the Emperor in- 
structed the newly- appointed prelate to spare no 
effort to extirpate the sect of the Stundists, who were 





M. POBEDONOSTZEFF, 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 


spreading in every direction. Archbishop Laud 
brought his sovereign “to the block, but not 
before his persecuting policy had founded a New 
England beyond the sea, where all the Nonconformist 
por Democratic ideals were to be realised in Church and 
State. Withsuchahistory and such an ancestry, wenaturally 
watch the unequal struggle between the Tzar and the 
Stundists with sympathetic interest. These Stundists, if 
the Tzar did but know it, are the hope of Russia ; they 
are creating that moral sentiment and strong individual 
religious conviction upon which alone will it be possible 
to rear the stable edifice of. a progressive and civilised 
Empire. Their persecution and banishment to the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, their imprisonments 
and fines, and all the petty malevolences of 
the hierarchy, are but as the persecution of the 
Christians at Jerusalem that followed the Pentecost. 
But for that persecution Christianity might have perished 
inits cradle, whereas the malice of the intolerant Sanhedrim 
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scattered the seed of life through the whole of Western 
Asia. Few things seem more certain in Russia than the 
fact that the number of Stundists will have multipliec 
many times before the Emperor Alexander is gathered t 
his fathers. 


THE CASE FOR PRISON REFORM. 


If, then, the Emperor is so powerless to effect the 
objects upon which his heart is set, is it to be wondered 
at that he is impotent to execute reforms the need oi 
which are much more clearly felt by Western Europeans 
than by the Russians ? No doubt the Tzar would admit, 
as M. Galkin-Wratzki admitted to me when I discussed the 
matter with him in St. Petersburg, that the state of 
many prisons in Russia and Siberia was very far from 
ideal. There are many other things besides prisons 
that are very disagreeable, and those who recal! 
Mr. Carlyle’s savage diatribes against model prison.: 
in this country need not be surprised if Russia» 
administrators feel that the first claims upon the ex- 
chequer are for the amelioration of the condition of the 
non-criminal population rather than the improvement of 
the gaols, The normal condition of the factory workers 
in many of the Russo-Polish towns, and of many of the 
aga in Russia itself, could easily furnish materials 
or a series of pictures quite as startling as any of Mr. 
George Kennan’s pictures of Siberia. 

It is very horrible to us Westerns to see pris@mers. 
sleeping side by side on bare boards, without opportamities 
for change of raiment, without any privacy, a hw 
men and boys huddled together like wild beasts behind 
the iron bars of a cage ; but the prisoners probably prefer 
it to solitary confinement, and many a regiment has no 
other sleeping place than the raised wooden bed on which 

risoners lie. It is well to take as a corrective of Mr. 

ennan’s narrative, M. de Windt’s report and Dr. 
Lansdell’s descriptions ; but I make no attempt to palli- 
ate or condone the enormities to which Mr. Kennan bears 
testimony. No one who has ever been a prisoner himself 
ever felt disposed to side with the authorities against 
those whom they keep under lock and key. Brutal, 
underpaid, and overworked officials exist in every country, 
and they of necessity abound in countries which, 
lise Russia, are so vast that the supervision of the central 
authority is necessarily lax and intermittent. But that 
is not the only cause of the evils which Mr. Kennan 
describes. Russia needs more prisons. Russia has out- 
grown her prisons, and the prisoners suffer in conse- 
quence. Overcrowding means death—in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, death swit and merciful; in ordinary 
prisons, death by slow torture, aggravated by every form 
of disease and every accompaniment of horror. Russian 
philanthropists point triumphantly to the abolition of 
the knout. It would bea much truer philanthropy to 
restore flogging as a substitute for imprisonment, until, 
at least, they have built sufficient prisons to furnish 
healthy cells for tho prisoners. Russians shudder at our 
— but think nothing of the slow doing to death of 

undreds by overcrowding, exposure, and underfeeding. 

M. Galkin-Wratski, the chief director of the prisons 
of the empire, is a humane and intelligent man, who, like 
the Tzar, is sincerely anxious to see the abuse ended 
which Mr. Kennan describes. Alas! it is not enough to 
be humane and intelligent. You must also have money 
wherewith to carry out your reforms, and energy and 
authority enough to eompel the sluggish and corrupt 
official to execute your will. The slums of London and 
the Dives of New York fill our Tzar, Public Opinion, 
with shuddering horror, In these dens fester all the dis- 
eases of the body politic, and @¥ery day and every hour 
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innocent children are born into this modern Inferno, 
But our great Tzar, Public Opinion, with all the 
apparatus of ballot-boxes at his back, seems power- 
less to make an appreciable iadentation upon this 
seething mass of human misery. London and New York 
are the richest cities in the world, but the task seems 
beyond our strength. As we look at our slums, the 
Russian Tzar looks at his Siberian prisons. They are 
deplorable, no doubt, in some places, and he is trying to 
mend them as means and men are afforded him. But 
a root-and-branch revolution—no, that is as impossible for 
him to contemplate as it is for Lord Salisbury to contem- 
plate the rebuilding of the slums of London. 
THE NUMBERS OF POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

“ Yes, but,” some impatient reader will exclaim, “what 
nonsense all this is about more prisons. What is wanted 
is not more prisons, but fewer prisoners. If the Tzar would 
only stop exiling men by administrative order or im- 
prisoning political offenders, there would be ample room 
enough left for all the ordinary criminals.” 





GENERAL OBRUTSCHEFF, 
Chief of Staff. 


Mr. Kennan would not say that, because Mr. Kennan 
knows his facts. Out ofan empire of 120,000,000 souls, 17,000 
pass as exiles every year into Siberia. For the sending 
of 15,000 of these the Tzat has as much or as little 
responsibility as Queen Victoria has for the sending of 
the drunk and disorderlies of London to Holloway Gaol. 
If Dr. Spence Watson were made supreme warden of the 
Siberian frontier, with absolute authority to liberate 
every exile who did not in his opinion deserve imprison- 
ment for non-political crime, he would not find 10 per 
cent. worthy of his intervention. In 1887 there were 
only 165 political exiles sent to Siberia. I say nothing 
to excuse exile by administrative orders, or political im- 
prisonment ; I merely remind those who are raging 
about the state of the Siberian prisons that if every 
political prisoner were liberated to-morrow, and no one 
was ever sent to Siberia who had not fully qualified, 
according to English notions, for a convict gaol, it would 
not appreciably lessen the;horrors of overcrowding. 
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THE PEA‘E-KEEPER OF EUROPE. 
The Tzar is not Peter the Great, and however much 
we might wish him to be Peter Redivivus, if it were 
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GENERAL GOURKO, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Troops at Warsaw. 


put to the vote of the masses of his subjects 
there would be an overwhelming majority in favour 


of his being as he is. In that sense the 





GENERAL DRAGOMIROFTF, 
Commander-in Chief of the Troops at Kiev. 


Tzar is a democratic sovereign. The one ide 
of his subjects is that if anything goes wrong it is 
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because the Tzar has too little power, not because he has 
too much. In one respect the world has good reason to 
rejoice that the power of Alexander III. isabsolute. The 
one organised force in Russia is the army. The Russian 
officers constitute an educated, disciplined body of men, 
whose professional training and whose natural instincts 
lead them to desire war. The Russian army will not have 
its magazine rifles before 1894, and till then even 
the Russian fire-eater probably would prefer to post- 
pone war. But after the new rifle is in the 
hands of every private ; then “To Berlin, to Vienna, or 
to Constantinople!” So'say the Russian Jingoes, and 
it is easy to see that if the Tzar were weak or warlike, 
Russia would be a menace to the peace of Europe. For- 
tunately, however, neither General Obrutscheff, nor 
General Vannofsky, nor General Gourko count for any- 
thing excepting so far as they are supported by the Tzar. 
Alexander IIL, although a million of men would march 
at his bidding, is obstinately, resolutely, fanatically 
peaceful. Not until his successor sits on the Russian 
throne will Europe know how much it owes to that 
strong, silent man who, for the last ten years, has earned 


for himself the blessing of the peace-maker. 
HIS PACIFIC AMBITION. 

The Emperor has a horror of war. He commanded, as 
Tzarewitch, the army of the Lom in the Bulgarian cam- 
paign, and he saw enough of the realities of campaigning 
to recoil with his whole soul from the thought of war. 
The kindly human affections of a good pére de famille, 
which are so strong in him, intensify the repugnance 
with which he contemplates any and every disturbance 
of the peace. It is his ambition, one of his Ministers re- 
marked to me, not to be a great sovereign, but to be the 
sovereign of a great people, whose reign was unstained by 
asingle war. He is not for peace at any price, but for 
_— at almost any price compatible with national 

onour and the defence of the interests of Russia, which 
have been committed to his care. Since he came to the 
throne, his voice, his influence, his authority have con- 
stantly been devoted to prevent war. He is the natural 
ally, alike by constitution and by conviction, of any 


’ Power that honestly seeks to maintain the peace. 


HIS ALLIES. 

Hence the Emperor's desire for a good understanding 
with the two Powers in Europe which have 
everything to lose by war and nothing to gain. 
At the very beginning of his reign he met the 
German Emperor at Skiernewicze, to renew those 
ties which had for nearly a hundred years bound Germany 
and Russia in a natural but informal alliance. By that 
understanding he remained until the forged “ proofs” of 
Bismarck’s duplicity alienated him from his German 
friends, But after the demonstration of the forgery, the 
Emperor has gladly _— to renew the former intimacy 
with his next-door neighbour, and to link Russian with 
German influence in the maintenance of the status quo. 
His hope has always been that Russia and Germany may 
get back to the position in which they stood at the 
Skiernewicze interview. 

The Emperor is notoriously desirous of coming to a 
good understanding and a hearty working agreement 
with England. Russia, Germany, and England—if these 
three hold —— they will, he is convinced, maintain 
the peace of the world. Whether these three Powers will 
hold together depends, of course, primarily upon England. 


HIS RELATIONS TO FRANCE— 


The Tzar has no love for France or the French Re- 
public. He distrusts the Republic on account of its 
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Republicanism und. the support which the Republicam 
Left has frequently given to Poles, Nihilists, and other 
enemies of his dynasty. But he distrusts it still more 
because of the constant change of Ministry. “ France 
—what is France? To-day M. Constans, to-morrow M. 
Clémenceau. All that is certain is that the Prime 
Minister to-day will be in opposition to-morrow, and with 
such a people what can we do?” ‘That was for several 
years the attitude of the Tzar. When, however, the 
French became more settled, when General Boulanger 
was effaced, and when the fall of Bismarck gave some 
prospect of tranquillity to Germany, the Tzar deemed it 
possible to consolidate the peace of Europe by putting 
France under bond to keep the peace. 

If Russia and France have made friends publicly, it is in 
order that the Tzar 
may have an inside 
veto upon all French 
designs of war. The 
Cronstadt rapproche- 
ment was sanctioned 
by him in order to 
strengthen his control 
over French policy—in 
order, in short, to 
render it impossible 
for France to go to 
war for the lost pro- 
vinces, and at the 
same time to render it 
impossible for German: 
to menace France wit 
extinction. When the 
French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg last 
year ventured to sug- 
gest that the incident 
of the Empress Fre- 
derick’s visit might be 
utilised as an occasion 
for war against Ger- 
many, he went away 
with a flea in his ear. 
The  Tzar takes 
seriously his réle of 
peace-keeper, and his 
acceptance of French 
overtures was 
prompted chiefly by a 
desire to increase the 
security Europe enjoys 
against war. Gen. 
Caprivi, it may be 
remembered, expressly 
accepted this view of the case. 

Alexander III. is his own Foreign Minister. When I 
remarked to M. de Giers that his policy had inspired even 
the English with confidence in the honesty and sincerity 
of his desire for peace and good relations, he hastened to 
interrupt me in order to Sulee that in everything he 
had done he only represented the Emperor. Hence the 
immense importance which attaches to the personality of 
the Tzar. As long as he reigns it will be his convictions, 
his ideas, which will influence the course of Russian 
foreign policy; and it is with him that we have to do. 





ON THE BRAIN.—PRESIDENT OCARNOT. 
(From Pick-M:-Up, Dee 12.) 


—AND TO BULGARTA 
The Tzar is at loggerheads with Bulgaria, but his 
action in that question is such a striking illustration of 
the idiosyncrasy of his strongly-marked character as 
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to justify my referring to it. The Emperor's breach 
with Prince Alexander was due to two causes, either 
of which was fatal. He is convinced that the Batten- 
berg lied to him, lied deliberately, and of set purpose 
to deceive. From his childhood the Emperor, like 
his sister the Duchess of Edinburgh, has had 
an almost physical horror of a lie. When he 
detects any of his Ministers in deceit, that man 
ceases to be Minister, and no ability or genius 
is allowed to atone for that one cardinal crime. 
When Prince Alexander, who had already excited pre- 
judice against himself by placing Nihilists in office, was 
caught in a lie, the Emperor would have no more to 
do with him. Over and over again Russians have told 
me how much they regretted this exceeding severity on 


something almost Quixotic in the Emperor's sentiment of 
honour. He wished, like every Russian, to see Eastern 
Roumelia united to the Principality ; but he had under- 
taken that there should be no alteration in the status quo 
in the Balkans. Suddenly the status quo is revolutionised 
in the direction of his wishes, and the revolution is ap- 
proved by the Prince whom Russia placed on the throne. 
Instantly in Vienna and Pesth voices were heard accusing 
the Emperor of bad faith, of connivance in theinsurrection- 
arymovement. These accusations fell upon the Emperor 
like a sword-cut. If there is one thing more than any 
other to which he attaches supreme importance, it is the 
maintenance of an absolute truthfulness; if there is one 
point on which he is sensitive, it is a reflection upon his 
honour. Prince Alexander's conduct in accepting the 




















PALACE OF GATSCHINA AND LAKE. 


the part of their Tzar. Why could he not make terms with 
Alexander when he grovelled at his feet? they ask, and 
then they say, with a sigh: ‘‘ We would have doneit at 
once, and it would have been a good thing for every one, 
but of course it was no use thinking of such a thing with 
our Emperor. When once a man has deceived him he 
never trusts him again.” The fact is that the Emperor 
regards such conduct as Prince Alexander's as men in 
society regard cheating at cards, a kind of sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which, once committed, can never be 
forgiven or atoned for, either in this world or in that 
which is to come. 

Apart, however, from this revolt at the duplicity of the 
Prince, the Emperor felt that his conduct in condoning 
the revolution of Philippopolis, which united Eastern 
Roumelia and Bulgaria, touched his honour. There is 





union of the Bulgarias gave colour to the doubt cast 
upon his word and the suspicions of his good faith to his 
neighbours. That was decisive, and, to wipe off this 
reproach, the Emperor painfully set himself to oppose the 
very political consummation which he most desired, and 
broke irrevocably with the Prince whose conduct had 
exposed him to suspicion. 


HIS SIMPLE FAITH. 


This action of Alexander III. in opposing the union 
of the Bulgarias because to have approved of it 
would have implied acquiescence in a breach of faith is 
very characteristic of the just man who sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not. As he acted in this question, 
so he will act in others. He will sacrifice his interests to 
his honour, and oppose the realisation of a cherished object 
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of Russian policy rather than consent to it at the price of 
a stain upon his fair fame as a man of honour and a 
entleman. It is Quixotic, if you please; but to the 
peror it is simply duty. He distrusts long views. He 
is dominated ever by the practical duty which lies ready 
to hishand. When any particular act seems to him 
clearly wrong he will not do it, be it never so convenient. 
The conscience of the Emperor, and his conviction that 
the future isin the hand of God, who will set him his 
task and show him His will from day to day, are factors 
of the first importance in estimating the future course of 
European politics. 
A RUSSIAN LORD HARTINGTON. 

“ Of all the Russians,” said to me M. Suvorine, the 
editor of the Novoe Vremya, “the Emperor is by far the 
most distinctively Russian.” ‘That is interesting,” I 
replied; “because of all the Russians he seems to me 
most to resemble an English gentleman.” Alexander 
III., from the point of view of the entente between 
England and Russia, is almost an ideal Emperor. If you 
cond imaginea human being who wasau fond Lord Harting- 
ton, and at the same time imbued with the religious 
temperament of Mr. Bright and the intense domesticity 
of the late Lord Granville, you would conjure up a con- 
ception which is asnearly as possible the English equivalent 
of the Russian Emperor. There is in him adeep natural 
piety, such as that which forms the background of the 
oa soul—he is devoted to his wife and children—but 
his intellectual type most closely resembles that ef Lord 
Hartington. hat is to say, his is a mind not viewy, 
not given to speculation—a mind solid and sure, practical 
and sound, which brings to. the consideration of every 
question when it arises, but not before, the business-like 
common sense and strict integrity of purpose which 
characterise the leader of our Liberal Unionists. It is the 
mind of aman who is capable both of inspiring and of 
reposing confidence—an honest man, who endeavours to 
see things from the standpoint of justice, and then who 
automatically sans phrase tries to do right. 


THE TZAR AT HOME. 

In the Russian Windsor at Gatschina, by the seaside at 
Peterhof, or in the Danish home at Copenhagen, the 
Emperor delights for a time to forget the cares of State 
in the society of his wife and children. He is per- 
fectly idolised by his family, and all those who serve 
him in any way are overflowing in praise of 
his kindly, unassuming disposition. A devoted husband, 
whom not even his worst enemies have ever accused of a 
single fault against his wife, he is a most affectionate 
father, the companion and friend of his boys. Few more 

leasant scenes were described to me during my stay in 

ussia than that of the Tzar of All the Russias officiating 
as master of the children’s revels in the happy family 
party that assembled last autumn at Copenhagen, super- 
intending all their games and participating in all the 
boyish sport. There was no romp so great ashe. There 
were the English children, and the Greeks, and his own; 
and a royal time they seem to have had of it. To these 
Princes and Princesses his Imperial Majesty was 
merely ‘‘Uncle Sasha,” and it was “Uncle Sasha! 
Uncle Sasha!” all over the place. Sometimes he 
would stand up in the midst of the merry throng 
and challenge the — to pull him down. One 
after another, and then altogether, the bevy of Princes 
and Princesses, grandchildren of the King of Denmark, 
would wrestle with the Tzar and try to throw him over. 
But although the struggle lasted until the whole party 
streamed with perspiration, and the gardens rang with 
merry laughter, the Emperor never was thrown. The 


Greek Princes are as sons of Anak, but the Tzar is as 
Hercules for strength and muscle, and “ Uncle Sasha” 
always stood his ground. 

“UNCLE SASHA” STANDS HIS GROUND. 

And as it was in the pleasant playground in Denmark, 
so it is in the great affairs of State in Russia. Alexander 
IfI. stands his ground. All agree in declaring that 
although he is slow to move, deliberate in the extreme 
in making up his mind, when his resolution is once taken 
and his foot is once put down, no consideration on earth 
will induce him to take it up. Only on one condition will 
he reconsider a decision once formed. If it can be proved 
to him that he has been misinformed, if he isconvinced that 
what he believed to be a fact, and allowed to influence 
his policy as such, was no fact, but a fiction, then, with 
the honesty and sense of justice which are his pre-eminent 
characteristics, he will frankly and publicly own himself 
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in the wrong. Of this the most signal illustration was 
afforded the world when Prince Bismarck convinced him 
that he had been deceived by the forged despatches from 
Bulgaria. It was rather a painful confession, which a 
weak man would have made grudgingly, and after which 
he would have modified as little as. possible.the policy 
based upon his mistake. Not so Alexander III. He felt 
that he had unwittingly been unjust to Prince Bismarck, 
and he acknowledged it, and frankly readjusted his 
policy in favour of Germany. 
HIS IRON NERVE. 

The Emperor is a strong man who takes short views. 
He sees what he believes to be his duty from day to day, 
and he does it honestly to the best of his ability, in the 
spirit of the maxim that “ sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,” and in the faith that strength sufficient for 
the day will be given him from on High. Itisa different 
feeling from that which prompted Metternich’s saying, 
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“Aprés moi le déluge,” for the Emperor feels that 
he and his are in the hands of God, who alone sees 
the end from the beginning, and will find tools to 
carry on His work when the day comes for that work to 
be done. That deep, silent, but abiding conviction has 
grown much upon the Emperor of late years. In his youth, 
when he never expected to ascend the throne, for which 
his elder brother, to whom he was passionately attached, 
was carefully trained and educated, while his own 
education was comparatively neglected, he was full 
of high and buoyant spirits, headstrong and vehement. 
But since his brother’s death, and the shadows of 
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fortress of St. Peter and Paul when they went to the 
service in commemoration of the death of. Alexander II. 
It was at the station that the Emperor was informed that 
he had just escaped by the skin of his teeth from a catas- 
trophe similar to that which had destroyed his father. 
He went down to Gatschina with his wife and children, 
laughing and talking in the carriage as if nothing had 
happened. Not until the children had left for the Palace,. 
and the Emperor and his wife were driving alone through 
the Park, did he break the news to the Empress. She, 
poor thing, of less iron nerve than her husband, broke 
down utterly and wept. Small wonder that a woman to 
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the great responsibilities which overhang the throne 
darkened over him, he has become more and more deeply 
impressed with a sense of the invisible and eternal world 
intowhichat anymoment he maybe hurled. The Emperor 
was summoned to the throne by dynamite, and also lives 
and reigns in the constant shadow of the fate which 
overtook his beloved father. People do not speak about 
it, but the shadow is there, and the Emperor knows it; but 
he goes about his daily work cheerful and unperturbed. 
When in 1887 the Nihilist attempt of March 13th came 
within a hairbreadth of success, the Emperor displayed 
the most absolute self-command. The whole Imperial 
family were to have been blown up on their way to the 


whom thus suddenly has been revealed the charged mine 
over which she had so lately passed, shuddered with 
horror. Not so her husband. “I am ready,” he said 
simply ; “I will do my duty at any cost.” 


THE IMPERIAL LOAD. 


The Emperor does not seem bowed down or crushed 
beneath the Imperial load, the full weight of which 
neither he nor any one can adequately realise. He stands 
erect and joyous; cheerful without bravado, with the simple 
open face of a man who has preserved amid all the affairs 
of State the heart of a little child. Those who know 
him well say that he is totally free from that worrying. 
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fretfulness, that wearing anxiety, which is incompatible 
with sincere faith in the providence of God. Not 
by his own will or of his own choice was he called to this 
perilous t, from which he can only be relieved by 
death. ntil he is relieved he will hold it, often pain- 
fully conscious of his own shortcomings, but nevertheless 
doing his duty as best he can, according to his lights, 
and leaving the rest to God. As for Nihilist plots and 
foreign intrigues, and all the endless coil of Imperial 
business, it is all in the day's work, which he discharges, 
so far as he can see it is his to do, with the composure of 
a philosopher and the serenity of a Christian. 
ENGLAND AND THE TZAR. 

The Emperor is eminently a healthy man. He is the 
mens sana in corpore sano, “He has a good head,” I 
remarked to an Ambassador in St. Petersburg. “ And 
what is of even more importance,” was the reply, “he has 
got a good stomach.” He is not nervous, and does not 
get into fidgets. All his habits are regular. In the 
morning he reads his letters and meets his Mimisters— 
M. de Giers on Tuesday, the Minister of the Interior on 
‘Thursday, M. Wischnegradsky on Friday. At one he 
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lunches with his wife and children. Then at four or half- 
past, after transacting other business, he goes out for a 
stroll in the, woods with his boys. Sometimes he fells 
trees, but, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he equally enjoys saw- 
ing them into lengths. In winter-time he i in clear- 


ing away snow from the ice-hills. In the evening ke - 


dines. No one in all Russia leads a simpler, healthier, 
more natural life. 

He is a level-headed, conscientious, sure - footed 
sovereign, conscious of such responsibilities as he has 
realised, and only afraid of doing that which seems to 
him to be wrong. For the good relations of England and 
Russia, and for the peace of the world, it is simply of 
inostimable importance that a monarch so steady and self- 
possessed should be directing thé policy of Russia. 


WHY NOT SEND OUR FLEET TO CRONSTADT ? 

It will be well if the present year were to bring with it 
an outward and visible sign of the good feeling and cordial 
relations that exist between the two empires, in the shape 
of a visit of the English fleet to Cronstadt and a return visit 
of the Russian fleet to Portsmouth. Nothing would be 
more popular on both hands than such an interchange of 
courtesies. After our old ally in the Crimean war has sent 
her fleet on a mission of peace and friendship to Russian 
waters, we ought not to be long in following suit. 

Again I hear the impatient friend of Russian freedom 
protesting against making friends with a despot, a 
persecutor, a Jew-baiter, the head of a system responsible 
for Mr. Kennan’s horrors. That protest may be all very 
well, but what are you to do? You cannot annihilate 
Russia. Neither can you undertake its Government. If 
you were to consult its people by any apparatus of 
ballot-box you please, they would vote for more power to 
the Tzar. 

THE POPULARITY OF THE TZARDOM. 

On this point there can be no doubt, since even 
“Stepniak” affirms it. “Stepniak” deplores the super- 
stition of the Tzardom as the bane of Russia, but he 
frankly admits that it exists as a living reality. He 
says :— 

The people repose implicit confidence in the Tzar's wisdom 
and justice. Heis absolute master of the life and property 
of every man within his dominions, and no exception may be 
taken to his orders. The occasional blunders made by the 
Tzar, however heavy they may be, must be borne with 
patience, as they can be only temporary; the Tzar will 
redress the evilas soon as ke is better informed on the 
matter. 

It might be better for Russia if Mont Blanc stood where 
Moscow stands, just as it might be better if the peasants 
all believed in Parliamentary institutions; but the facts 
being otherwise, it is well to recognise the facts, and try 
to make the best of them. 

The faith of the Russian peasants in the Tzar has its 
counterpart in the faith of the Emperor in the Tzardom. 
Often faith lingers among the rustics when it has died out 
in the objects of their devotion. In Russia the Tzar 
believes in the Tzardom, the present Emperor at least as 
much as any of his predecessors. Not that Alexander III. 
is an optimist. 

“GoD MUST KNOW BEST.” 

It is somewhat difficult to be an optimist on a throne 
to which you have been called by the bomb of the 
assassin. A saying of his is repeated in St. Petersburg 
which sheds a ray of somewhat sombre light upon his 
character. One of his brothers was talking to him once 
about the inextricable tangle of human affairs, and ex- 
pressed very emphatically a similar opinion to that which 
made Alphonso of Arragon famous. If he were Ruler of 
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the Universe, for instance, he would alter many things, 
and, in short, reconstruct the affairs of this world on an 
altogether new and improved pattern. The Emperor 
listened to him for a time, and then said, “I do not think 


‘go. As God made it otherwise, He must know best. But 


for my part, if He should end it all to-morrow I should 
be very glad.” 

Not a particularly cheerful observation to fall from a 
vicegerent of the bon Dieu, but characteristic of the 
serious-minded ruler who is daily confronted with the 
insoluble problems of this confused and confusing world. 
He has a great seriousness of mind, a deep conviction as 
to the responsibilities of his position, aud a steady de- 
termination to do his duty as he sees it from day to day, 
leaving the rest to the Higher Power in whose hands 
an Emperor is as but a moujik, and the affairs of the 
greatest of the kingdoms of the world are but as the 
sig of the sea which He hoids in the hollow of His 

and, 

The Emperor believes firmly in his Tribunitial 
character. It is the theory of the Tzardom that every 
Russian, without distinction of rank or station, has a 
right of formal appeal to the Emperor direct. 

The burden of responsibility which rests upon him 
would crush any one who realised it, we do not say 
entirely, but even to the extent of 10 percent. Yet itis 
quite possible that he feels as if it were, toa certain 
extent, a flinching from his duty to seek to lessenit. The 
Tzar will never run away from his autocracy, as some 
Englishmen have run away from the task of maintaining 
the Union, not from any conviction in favour of Home 
Rule, but from sheer weariness and cowardice. 

Not to save himself would Alexander III. lessen by a 
single iota the weight of his Imperial crown. But if he 
should once see that the assertion of a minute and 
embarrassing responsibility for all the details of the 
affairs of daily administration tends to injure the nation 
over which he rules, he would not hesitate for a moment 
in removing the injury, even although it lessened his 
responsibility. 

THE TZAR'S SECRETARY. 

The Emperor's letter-bag is almost the only means by 
which the mass of his subjects can make known to the 
man who is their natural and appointed Tribune, their 
grievances or their complaints. The department of the 
Imperial Chancery which attends to this Tribunitial side 
of the Emperor’s daily work is presided over by General 
de Richter, one of the best men in Russia. General 
Richter is from the Baltic provinces, a Lutheran, and a 
sincerely pious and devoted Christian. He commanded 
in Sebastopol during the Russo-Turkish war as a general 
in the artillery. Few men whom I met in Russia impressed 
me morefavourably. Anhonesterand morestraightforward 
man never breathed, or one more full of all the better and 
nobler aspirations of humanity. He has an office under him 
which is concerned with answering petitions and attending 
to applicants for the Imperial intervention. To him the 
Emperor refers the 106 petitions per day which arrive on 
an average every twenty-four hours, and to him come, in 
long queue, the petitioners who seek to bring their 
troubles before the Emperor. He is, as it were, the 
Tzar’s secretary, and no better man could be found for 
the place. A high-minded man of stern integrity, his 
selection for the responsible post which he occupies in the 
Imperial entourage and the confidence which the Emperor 
places in him is an indication that Alexander the Third 
is a better judge of men than some of his critics are 
disposed to admit. 

“That portfolio ~f General Richter,” said a dashing 
young officer whom I met on my way to Gatschina, 
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“should be made of waterproof, for it is watered with 
tears of the suppliants of a whole nation.” General 
Richter is the Sandalphon of the empire. He listens to 
the sounds that ascend from below :— 


“From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervour and passion of prayer, 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging of crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear.” 


He is the door-keeper of the Earthly Providence whom 
men call the Tzar. He has to read the petitions, to 
receive the petitioners, to be the ear and the voice of the 
Emperor. It is heart-breaking work ; for, after all, the 
extent to which a sovereign, even when he is an autocrat, 
can intervene between mortals and adverse fortune is 
very limited ; and yet, as Titus said, no man should 
approach the person of Czesar and go away unsatisfied. 


OUR TZAR—-PUBLIC OPINION. 


It was this aspect of the Imperial responsibility which 
1ade me feel so keenly the analogy there is between 
General Richter in Russia and the editor of a newspaper 
in England. There is probably no mortal in England who 
receives so many petitions from the aggrieved, or is so 
constantly invoked as a deus ex machina by the suffering 
and the oppressed, as a newspaper editor. In our free 
democracy, the editor is the keeper of the ear of King 
Demos. “ If you will but take up my case,” so runs the 
familiar and constantly repeated formula, “ public opinion 
will be roused, and I shall get my rights. If you will but show 
up this injustice, let the light in upon that abuse, callatten- 
tion to some scandal.”—“ If, if.” Alas! for the delusions. 
of popular superstition. Public Opinion, our great Tzar, 
can interfere but fitfully, and more or less at haphazard, in 
the redress of individual grievances. All the petitions in 
General Richter’s portfolio—what are they to the endless. 
stream of complaints, of protests, of petitions of all kinds 
with which our press teems? And our Public Opinion, 
omnipotent as it is when it is fairly roused, cannot concern 
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itself about all these things at once. Now and then it will 
bestir itself, and some particular sufferer is snatched from 
ruin. by its intervention, or some measure is forced 
through Parliament by its potent voice ; but as a whole, 
Public Opinion is a somewhat inert force which only 
occasionally interferes directly in the righting of wrongs. 
And therein Public Opinion resembles the Emperor. The 

eat machine of the State goes on automatically ; the 

w Courts meet and administer justice, the taxes are 
collected, the railway trains start, the tramcars run 
through the streets, and all the world and his wife get 
breakfast every morning without much interference from 
Governments, whether set in motion by Tzars or by 
Public Opinion. And the great collective joxs and 
sorrows of humanity, births and marriages and deaths, 


‘disappointed love, broken health, pestilence, famine, 


blighted ambition, bankruptcy and insanity, all the great 
matters’which make up the warp and woof of our lives, 
are beyond the control of the most puissant of Emperors. 
He is but a fly on the rim of the teacup in which the 
waves of our feverish existgnce make their mimic storm. 


THE TZAR AS THE RUSSIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Nevertheless, although this minimising estimate of the 
Emperor’s position may be strictly correct, there are un- 
doubtedly many things in which he can interfere, and 
interfere with effect. If he does not interfere, no one 
interferes ; for the Tzar or Tribune is the only authority 
who can be invoked to prevent the injustice that is done 
by those who act in the name of the Tzar, the chief of 
the executive power. He is the Russian House of Com- 
mons—the representative of the common people. I was 
very much impressed by the remark made to me by a 
Moscow Liberal who was arguing in favour of a limited 
franchise for the election of a National Assembly. I 
objected that any such system would of necessity leave 
all the peasants without a single representative. “Oh,” 
replied my Liberal, “ they need no representative in any 
assembly, for the Emperor represents them.” But for 
the due fulfilment of his réle as House of Commons, it is 
neces: that he should have eyes and ears and tongue 
independent of the administration of which he is at once 
the supreme head and the only check. 

HIS DREAD OF A STATES-GENERAL, 

How can that be done? He who can solve that 
question solves everything. The ordinary solution which 
is suggested by the working of systems of representative 
government in the West is that of summoning a repre- 
sentative assembly. The Zemskie Sobory, or consultative 
assembly, which Russians paint invoke when they are 
pressed on this subject, would no doubt enable the 
Tzar to take counsel with his people, and form some 
better idea than he can at present of the wants of 
his subjects. But for the present that scheme is in 
abeyance, and it is perhaps too long a stride to take at 
once. “You are summoning a States-General,” was the 
answer to General Ignatieff’s proposal to assemble an 
immense concourse of three thonsand delegates in the 
Temple of the Saviour at Moscow; and it is easy to 
understand that an autocrat would hesitate before 
consenting to the establishment of anything resembling 
a Parliament within his dominions. Since then Russia 
has been receding rather than advancing in the path of 
progress, and that which would have been a daring stride 
when General Ignatieff fell, must appear a reckless 
leap in the dark to the men who now surround 
the throne. Besides, the Tzar does not see the 
advantage of summoning an elected assembly. He sees 
its dangers and its drawbacks. But he fears, not un- 
naturally, that its tendency would be—especially if, as 
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many reformers propose, it were elected by a more or 
less limited constituency of the intelligent classes—not 
to give eyes and ears to the Tzar, to enable him the more 
efficiently to exercise his high prerogatives, but rather to 
set up a rival and conflicting authority within the empire 
which would paralyse the autocracy. This may appear 
desirable to those who hate the autocracy, but the auto- 
crat can hardly see things in that light. And as the 
first condition of any change in Russia is to convince the 
ruler of Russia that it is useful and necessary, it is no 
use harking back perpetually to the Zemskie Sobory, or 
to any parliamentary apparatus whatever. The time for 
that may come hereafter ; it has not arrived to-day. 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN RUSSIA, 


The Russians do not seem to take kindly to represen- 
tative institutions. The City Councils of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg are the nearest approach to Parliaments 
to be found in Russia. It is very difficult to secure the 
attendance of the members ; and frequently in Moscow, 
I was told, no business can be transacted, because they 
cannot get together a quorum. The Zemstvos, or rural 
assemblies, can hardly be said to have justified the ex- 
pectations with which their establishment was hailed. 
The peasants have never taken kindly to these 
institutions, which, while intended to be a link 
between the people and the Tzar, have come 
to be a barrier between them. The peasants 
are compelled, on pain of a legal penalty, to send 
delegates ; otherwise they would, in many cases, ignore 
the Zemstvo altogether. These delegates are compelled 
to attend—a provision which excites great dissatisfaction. 
In “ Anna Karenina” Count Tolstoi satirises the futility 
of the Zemstvoes, and in this the novelist represents faith- 
fully the views of the peasants whom he reveres. A land- 
owner who had held high office in the Imperial Ministry 
assured me that if the franchise were limited to those 
who cared for it, hardly any peasants would vote in the 
elections for the Zemstvo. The Russian peasant is very 
much of the opinion of the Chinese who, hearing some 
Europeans eagerly discussing a political question, asked 
with wondering amazement why they gave themselves so 
much trouble about such matters. “Were not the 
Mandarins paid to settle them?” It is silly to keep a 
dog and then to bark yourself; so the moujik does not 
see the sense of having a government, and then having 
to do, or rather eae to do, the governing himself, at 
a a loss of time and expense. The rival candidates 
bully, cajole, and corrupt the village starostas, and then 
secure the support of the delegates by keeping them alive 
and supplying them with vodka. 


WHAT MIGHT PERHAPS BE DONE. 


What, then, can be done? I discussed this subject 
with many of the leading statesmen and diplomatists in 
St. Petersburg in the summer of 1888, and the net 
result of these conversations I embodied in my book, 
“Truth about Russia,” from whose pages I have freely 
drawn in this character sketch. Briefly the suggestions 
were as follows :— 

1. The Tzar to grant a Bill of Rights giving every Russian 
absolute right (1) to be furnished within one week of arrest 
of particulars of charge against him, and (2) to be released 
at the end of six months, if he has not been brought to 
trial before the expiry of that period. The Tzar to retain 
the right to suspend these rights in any particular case, but 
only in his direct personal responsibility. 

2. The Tzar to appoint ten, twenty, or fifty of the most 
trustworthy Russians to go in circuit in his name, and with 
his authority to hold Tzar’s courts, take in complaints 
against officials, to see that the gaol delivery was regular, 
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and to report direct to the Emperor of the state of things in 
their circuit. 

3. The Tzar to create an official weekly paper, edited by his 
own editor, woo should be a statesman of Cabinet rank, in 
which 1,000 persons throughout the empire, say the mayors, 
president of Zemstvoes, heads of the various religious bodies, 
chairmen of Chambers of Commerce, and representative 

asants should have a right to set forth at reasonable 
length their petitions for the redress of grievances, Allsuch 
petitions to appear unless suppressed by the personal, direct 
order of the Emperor. Such a paper should also be the 

pular university of the whole empire, bringing every: week 
to the door of every peasant the wisest thoughts, the ripest 
culture, and the most useful. information bearing upon the 
events of the day that could be collected by the ablest writers 
in Russia. 
TWO SUGGESTED CHANGES. 

These ie nmap may seem fantastic to some, but they 
at least combine two things, redress of grievances, and the 
maintenance intact of the autocratic power of the Tzar. 
Together with these practical measures, the Russian 
Government might—indeed, it must, if the Empire is not 
eared to drift to disintegration and decay—make two 

undamental changes. 
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(1.) Instead of regarding everything as forbidden 
unless specifically permitted, everyshing should be per- 
mitted that is not specifically forbidden. 

(2.) All capable subjects should be (a) educated and (5) 
admitted, without restriction as to religious tests, to the 
service of the Tzar. 

The Emperor Alexander III. is not likely, I fear, to 
move in the direction which I have indicated. He is 
cautious and indisposed to change, especially to change 
in accordance with Western views. I do not blink his 
shortcomings. I deplore the shortsightedness that 
prompts the persecuting policy with which M. 
Pobedonostzeff, with the greatest sincerity in the world, 
has brought discredit upon his reign; and I deeply 
regret that the Tzar has not more of the consuming 
energy of a reformer. But take him with all his 
limitations, and we shall hardly find in all Europe a man 
who more honestly endeavours to do his duty according to 
his lights, or one whose long life and authority are more 
earnestly to be desired by the civilised world than 
Alexander III., Tzar of All the Russias. 





From Mrs, Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.) 
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NQYERE all contemporary accounts of the last decade 
MMS and a half of American politics destroyed, we 
should still have in the graphic pages of the two New 
York cartoon weeklies, Puck and Judge, a fairly complete 
history of this period. In a word, caricature has come to 
be a fruitful source of history in that country. 

The prolongation of the contention for the presidency 
between Hayles and Tilden kept the subject of politics 
before the minds of the American people for a longer 


‘duration of time than is usual in connection with the 


presidential contest. So it was at an opportune moment 
in March, 1877, that the first number of the New York 
Puck in English appeared. Puck, however, did not for the 
most part treat political subjects with bitterness or 
venomous sarcasm ; the designs were frequently mild 
in composition, consisting of little more than a group of 
portraits. These latter became a feature of the illustra- 
tions ; public characters were not distorted either in face 
or figure to the degree of caricature, so that the large 
illustrations were called in the contents ‘‘cartoons.” The 
public acknowledged the justness of the appellation ; and 
Keppler, the cartoonist, and Puck’s cartoons, were spoken 
of in contradistinction to Nast, the caricaturist, and 
Nast’s caricatures in Harper's Vi eekly. The latter, who 
had easily held the first rank among American carica- 


‘turists, found a lively rival in Joseph Keppler. 
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CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 


Keppler, in company with Adolph Schwarzmann, 
started Puck in 1876, editing it the first year m German. 
He had previously been employed as a draughtsman on 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. His work on that 
paper, was original and vigorous, but, transcribed by the 
wood-erigraver, it did not attract much attention. For 
Puck, Keppler drew upon the lithograph stone, the main 
cartoons being tinted. It was not long before the coloured 
illustrations and the grace with which they were drawn 
attracted the American public, so that Puck soon became 
a recognised factor in political campaigns. It is to the 
pencil of Keppler that the periodical owes its success. 

The caricatures of the month speak for themselves. 
They contain nothing calling for particular remark. 
“Prince Bismarck’s Dream” is by a Russian satirist 
from whom I have not hitherto quoted. It is in cruel 
contrast to the reality. The Italian cartoon illustrating 
the Chinese Question is very happy. The Australian 
illustration of the upset of the Labour Party of Victoria 
is the sequel to a previous cartoon, The American 
apologue of the Schildbergers points the Free Trade moral 
for the edification of the Democrats. 





From Puck, 

THE SCHILDBERGERS. 

The Schildbergers found that grass grew on the city wall. ‘What a 

splendid pasture for our cow!” said one; ‘‘ but bow shall we get her 

up?” ‘I'll show you,” said arother; and he f stened a stout strap 

around her neck and told them to hoist. They pulled for all they were 

worth, but before the poor animal had been raised far, she was choked 
to death. 
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Argue as they will, the politicians cannot understand the 
PRINCE BISMARCK S DREAM.—STREKOZA, 1891. Emperor of Germany's brain. 














From Beiblatt zum KYadderadatsch, Dec. 11, 1891. 
THE REVISION OF THE GERMAN TARIFF. From Pasquino, Dec. 6, 1891. 
Where one goes all follow. AN ITALIAN PICTURE OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
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From Le Grelot, Dec. 13, 1891. 
LE PAPE JOSEPH. 
The Pope resists Mrs. Potiphar of the Triple Alliance. - 
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From Beiblatt zum Kladderadatsh, Dec. 6, 1&91. 
WHAT HIPPOPHAGE WILL MAKE OF THE HORSE. 

















From Grip, Nov. 14, 1891. 
THE RECRIMINATION OF THE CANADIAN PARTY PAPERS. 





From De Pers, Nov. 19, 1891. 
A TRANSVAAL PICTURB OF LORD RANDOLPH. 
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From the Melbourne Punch, Oct, 22, 1891. 
HE DIDN'T KNOW IT WAS THAT KIND OF A CART. 


THE Farmer : “ You didn’t know that I bad bold of this pin, did you, old fellow ?” 
His Majesty Kina Lasour (hastily); ‘‘ Don’t bother me for a moment, please, till I light somewhere. 
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I’m occupied at present.” 
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From the Pall Mall Budget, December 17, 1891. 


THE RIVAL CONFERENCE. 
Lorp Satispury said: ‘‘Give them a circus.” 
Mr. GLapsTonE replied : ‘‘ So I will.” 
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From Moonshine, December 12, 1891, 








DOING SOMETHING FOR THE RURAL LABOURER-(?). 
Mr. GLapsToneE: “ There, my lad, if you'll stand outside my shop in a 


suit of this pattern, you shall have the clothes for nothing.” 
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From Ariel, December 12, 1991. ee 
THE NEWSPAPER PREP-SHOW. pen 
Eprror-SHowman: “ Walk up! walk up! All the horrors s>bs of : 
high life now on view! Only a penny to pay, and half-price in i 
the evening.” The ] 
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From the Brisbane Boomerang, November 7, 1891. Miss Barke 

A QUEENSLAND PICTURE OF H.R.H. cy ha 

Albert Edward's fiftieth birthday la’ soldier 

Good old bird !) ‘Sir Tollem: 

Is a legal royal feast day, i Ernest Ker 

So I’ve heard‘ ladly give 

“ Wales” a Jot of debts has got— ardley, £ 

But all hands must, boil } is pot; ; 
Which is plainly ‘‘ Tommy-r: t,” 

Aod absurd ! 
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HELP FOR THE RUSSIAN STARVELINGS. 


TWENTY MILLIONS STARVING. 


R. SHISHKOFF, of Samara, has written an appeal 
j P for the sufferers of the Russian famine, which is 
published in the Nineteenth Century, the editor 
of which has opened a fund in compliance with the 
suggestion of his correspondent. Mr. Shishkoff says 
that twenty millions of peasants have lost their daily 
bread through the terrible drought which ruined the rye 
crop. The Russian peasant really eats nothing but two 
or three pounds of black bread a day. He is now being 
kept alive by a daily ration of one pound, and even that 
is not often procurable. Mr. Shishkoff, between October 
7th and 25th, made a journey of four hundred miles in 
the province of Samara ; his account is very pitiable :— 

I saw numbers of men in their prime, with drawn, stony 
faces, and hollow eyes; miserable women clothed in rags 
(having sold their best dresses), and children shivering in the 
keen October wind as they stood silently round me, while 
some old man would be telling the same weary, wretched 
tale. ‘We have sold our last horses, cows, and sheep; we 
have pawned our winter clothing; we have seen no bread 
for a fortnight. There is nothing left to sell. We eat once 
a day—stewed cabbages, stewed pumpkin; many have not 
even that. Some of us still have a little bread made of chaff, 
pounded grass seeds, and a little barley flour (this bread 
Jooks like a cinder, hasa bitter taste, and causes violent head- 
ache and nausea from the poisonous seed). Many of us 
have not tasted any food for three days. Have mercy on us, 
we are dying.” And while he speaks, in a low, quiet voice, I 
see the tears slowly welling from the eyes of stalwart men, and 
falling one by one on their rough beards or the frozen ground. 
No complaints, no cries; a dead silence, broken only by the 
s>bs of some worn-out mother. 

The Provincial Assembly petitioned the Government 
for the loan of a million to buy bread for the people and 
seed for their fields. Up to November about half that 
sum had been granted. In round numbers there are 
2,500,000 men, women and children in the province of 
Samara, half of whem will have to be kept alive by 
charity or by the Government. At least £200,000 will 
have to be voted exclusively by private charity, or they 
will die. About £250,000 is needed, therefore, by the 
relief committee in the province of Samara alone, and Mr. 
Shishkoff maintatns that three millions sterling in private 
| charity will be wanted if the peasants have not to die by 
* thousands. He concludes his article with the following 
appeal :— 
' Christians of England! We are far off; you cannot see 
our misery or hear our famished children begging for bread. 
But will that deter you from doing what you can to help us ? 
Have you not a penny that you can spare? Your 40,000,000 
pennies would make nearly £170,000—sufficient to save 
17,000 human lives. 


MADAME NOVIKOFF’S SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


The following is a complete list of subscriptions sent 
in to Madame Novikoff for the relief of the Russian 
starvelings :— 

Anonymous, £5; Tal'ock, 103.; a sympathiser from Harrow, £1; Froude 
£5; H. Labouchere, £5; Lady Pelly, £1 ; Hallam, £2 2s.; Miss iw ¥ 
wood, £5; Mrs. Neil Macdonald, £2; Calif Omar, 103.; A. M.P., £1; 
W. T. Stead, £5; W. N. Jenkins, 10s.; John W. Taylor, £5; Mrs.L. A. 
Brooks, £1; Miss Kate Bruford, 5s.; F. W.G@. from Darlington, £1; 
Miss Barker, £2; T. R., from Edinbro’ 10s.; Norton Longman, £2 2s. ; a; 

joung sympathiser from N-am, 5s.; “‘ Tanis” £1 58, ; Miss Alice Hol-; 
Dg, Oa! verly, 5s.; Misses Marriott, £10 ; “a Friend,” £5 ; H. C., 2s. 6d ; 
Ja soldier from Woolwich, 3s, 24d.; E. H. Ebsworth, £50; 
Sir Tollemache Sinclair, 21; H. Francis Brown, £5; A. H. Dunnil, £1; 
Ernest Kenyon, £1 1s.; B. F. D., from Scotland, £2; ‘‘ One who would 

ladly give more,” 5s.; From H., £5; Edgar Pickard, £2 28.; Miss C 

‘Yardley, £1; in stamps from Bradford, 2s.; F. A. Eaton, 5s.; Cassels 
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10s.; Mrs. Bessie Roberts, £1; William Francis, £5 5e.; Charles J, 
Rickards, £1 ; Florrie and Freddy Rickards, 2s. ; S. P. (Lewes), 2s. 6d.. 
Amos Jacques, £5; Hlizabeth Jacques, #5; Mrs. M. A. Henderson; 
£10; Anon, £1; T. A. Braithwaite, 5s.; Mrs. Sarah Bowen 
Miniss, 10s.; Miss Kate Bruford, £1 3s8.; J. W. Binns, £1., 
Clegghursey, £1, 1s.; Mrs. Barnes, Bacup, 5s. ; Anonymous, W., from 
Glasgow, 5s.; A Sympathiser, from May x? 5s,; Hareourt S. Anson, 
5e.; ‘*A Songregeenaies” £1 ; Colonel F. Cardew, £1 ; A. W. Yeo, £1; 
Little Miss Yeo, 24d.; ‘‘ Aurora,” £1; Mrs. Elisa Horsnail, £2: “An 
Englishman,” £1; “ An Irish Sympathiser,” 5s. ; Miss Galloway, 10s. ; 
“Christmas Box,” £2; S. A . Robbins, £1; 


their Excellencies Count and Countess Olga Tornielli, 22; L. R. A. 


5s. ; 
Rev. 
6d.; James A. Gray, 
Total up till December 


Miss Hesba Stretton has received nearly £350, almost 
entirely in small sums, She has only two subscriptions of 
£10 each, 

A GOOD EXAMPLE IN IRELAND, 


An Irish correspondent, signing himself ‘ Ballinon,” 
sends the following letter with a subscription of £2 5s., 
which I have handed to Madame Novikoff -— 

I herewith enclose P.O’s for £2 5s., as a contribution 
towards the relief of the Russian famine, from Ballinon R. P. 
congregation. If the English-speaking world would contri- 
bute at the same rate, I believe the amount realised would not 
be less than £4,000,000, and perhaps very much more. I 
hope your appeal will be effective. 


HOW BEST TO HELP THE SUFFERERS. 
Madame Novikoff writes me as follows :— 
Claridge’s Hotel, December 3ist. 

Many people here express their surprise at our Govern- 
ment positively declining any official help from other coun- 
ties. “ What right have they to refuse bread to people 
threatened with starvation? Pride, dignity, independence, 
have no right to be exhibited on occasions of such pressing 
need and calamity,” is often observed to me. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say a word on this subject from a Russian 
point of view: We not only share our Government's views 
upon the matter, but are thankful that it realises so 
thoroughly the feelings of our country at large. In inter- 
national intercourse, the predominant principle is that of give 
and take. Anybody who cares to study history may get 
easily convinced that Russia has always been particularly 
anxious tO remember every kind turn done tp her. She 
could never “ startie the world with her ingratitude” On 
the contrary, she not only invariably returned the capital of 
gratitude, but willingly added a large percentage for every 
loan ; unaided, she remains quite free from any obligaticn. 
To become a friend and ally of Russia means to strengthen 
one’s own position, and to guarantee one’s future. Ingrati- 
tude implies a meanness of character, incompatible with our 
moral standard. Those who understand thoroughly what 
gratitude means, are naturally hesitating in accepting help. 

But private charity has quite a different meaning. Separate 
individuals, sympathising with our misfortune and sharing 
with us whatever they can, are doing a Christian work for 
which every Russian is heartily obliged. Private committees 
are founded all over Russia. The central St. Petersburg 
Committee is presided over by our Heir Apparent, and the 
Moscow Committee by our Emperor’s sister-in-law—the 
greatly-beloved Grand Duchess Serge. 

Thus anybody who wants to help, not with some concealed 
political object, but simply as a Christian, in God’s name, 
can offer his help, and be assured that his offering will be 
received in many quarters with heartfelt gratitude. 

No country in the world has been more famous for voluntary 
contributions than England, and that feature of English life 
no doubt commands universal respect and admiration. 

But in judging our positions, the English press seems to be 
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doubtful of the urgent necessity to take pity on our famine 
sufferers. 

Isolated voices also in Russia have expressed curious doubts 
to the same effect. I therefore venture to translate a letter 
which my son, Alexander Novikoff, a Zemztvo chief (a 
Zemskoy Natchalnik) in the Government of Tamboff, has 
just addressed to the Moscow Gazette, which contains good 
information and shows how to render gratuitous help most 
beneficent. These are his very words :— 

“JT am often asked : ‘ Why should we help?—Is our money 
not going to be used in drink, and if not actually in drink, at 
all events on people who used to squander their property in 
public-houses?’ Thedemoralising influence of gratuitous help 
is pointed out even oftener. And it seems strange, no doubt, 
why anybody should work who feels sure that his daily 
bread will not fail to come. ... The other day, a person, 
who desired to remain unknown, offered me a thousand of 
roubles (£100) for the benefit of one of the most needy 
villages, provided that that sum should not be given gratui- 
tously but only as @ loan which, when paid back, should be 
again spent on that same village, but in the shape of a 
school. 

“In places where these already exist there are other ways 
of using the money only lent, not given, to those who need it. 
A reserve capital, for instance, might be formed, or at least 
a compendium of a reserve capital, in every village. 

Even those who possess no land of their own, but only live 
in the country, should be compelled to return the money for 
the benefit of the village in which they are dwelling. In this 
way the millions of roubles, far from being sacrificed in vain, 
achieve two objects: they will feed the starvelings now, and 
later on they will contribute either to the moral or the 
material development of our rural population. 

“T was told that my requisition to get back the money 
might, perhaps, wound the feelings of the donor, who does 
not care to be repaid. This I cannot admit. In fact, I am 
even certain that if we say to any benefactor that his 
money represents to-day food, but when the calamity is 
over, instead of being invested in drink, it will be spent on 
schools, he will not only be glad to hear it, but will, perhaps, 
even increase his donation. 

“«The peasants may refuse help, granted only on condition 
of repayment.’ This also is quite out of the question. 
Nothing is easier than to make them realise the necessity of 
accepting the obligation, which can only contribute to their 
own welfare. 

“ Others remark :—‘ What use is there in giving, when help 
is so insignificant that a whole village, for instance, only 
gets ten roubles?’ I again insist upon saying that even a 
small help is better than nothing; besides, the principle of 
charity ought to be maintained, 

“To sum up the above, I say that all the offerings should be 
lent to the village commune, not given; and, later on, em- 
ployed for the benefit of the village. This will have two "good 
results :—(1) The reproach, ‘That charity only breeds idle- 
ness,’ will have no foundation; (2) the money returned, 
even partly, will be used for the’ good of the people, not on 
drink ; and (3) the donations will thus, probably, only 
increase.” 

For my part; I can only express my gratitude for every 
farthing given on behalf of our famine sufferers, and assure 
my helpers that every penny will actually first be turned into 
a loaf of bread; and, later on—when instead of our present 
ordeal God will favour us with a plentiful harvest—into 
something ¢o feed the mind and the soul of our grateful 
peasants. Ouea N. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI’S FAITH AND PRACTICE. 
BY E. J. DILLON. 


STEAD of publishing the whole of Dr. Dillon's Russian Causerie this month, I hold over the first part 
Pe slating to the death of Gontscharoff, and give only the concluding portion which describes the latest 


phases of Count Tolstoi’s literary and social activity. 


Since Count Leo Tolstoi finished “Anna Karenina,” 
his intellectual activity has never been greater or 
more varied than during the past twelvemonth, and 
his vast plans for future literary efforts were 
equalled only by the intense application with which 
he set himself to carry out the work of the hour. 
While absorbed in these labours, he heard the 

asants’ piteous “y for bread, and throwing up all 
iterary work, and leaving his home and family, he 
‘sallied forth in peasant’s garb to help them. He 
is now in the Dankovsky district, moving about 
from house to house, from village to village, from 
canton to canton, gathering information about 
the needs of each family and individual, feeding 
the hungry, tending the sick, comforting those who have 
lost their bread-winners, and utterly forgetful of him- 
self. He has opened several tea-stands, soup booths, 
corn and clothing stores, whither the peasants flock in large 
numbers, and are served in batches; first the children 
and women, then the old men, and last of all the ab‘e- 
bodied who can find no work to do—all of them bless- 
ing him as their brother and saviour. From morning until 
night he is on his legs, distributing, administering, 
organising, as if endowed with youthful vigour and an 
iron constitution. Hail, rain, snow, intense cold and 
abominable roads are nothing to him ; and, as if all this 
were not enough to satisfy his appetite for work, he 
has found time to compose a little epilogue for a literary 
miscellany, which will be shortly edited and sold for the 
benefit of. the poor, and to contribute to a daily paper 
an article on the famine, entitled ‘‘ A Terrible Question.” 
In this paper he dissipates all doubts as to the vast pro- 
portions of the famine which certain organs of the press 
evinced a tendency to deny, and he unwittingly makes 
use of expressions which have laid him open to the grave 
charge of conspiring against the State. The obnoxious 
expression is “ private society ”! 

FIGHTING THE FAMINE. 

The autborities, he asserts, can very easily convince 
themselves that the distress is fearfully widespread by 
collecting data which are lying to hand, waiting, so to 
say, to be registered. “This information,” he adds, 
“may be gathered by the authorities, the zemstvo, and 
more satisfactorily still, by a private society formed for 
this express purpose, I am willing myself to 
undertake to collect this information, concerning one- 
fourth of the Dankovsky district in which I am actually 
residing, in the space of one week.” He then gives a 
brief but vivid description of some of the sights that met 
his eyes ; and among other things and persons he speaks 
ef some fortunate peasants who obtained trifling sums of 
money and went about from place to place seeking to 
purchase’corn, but could find none; and he winds up with 
an appeal, or rather a demand, for help from society at 
large. And not content with these efforts, he despatched 
his two daughters and three of his sons to co-operate in 
the work of relieving the hungry, while Countess Tolstoi 
is receiving subscriptions in Moscow, carrying on a large 
correspondence, and distributing alms to the destitute. 
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The example of the Count and Countess and their 
appeal for co-operation are producing marvellous 
results. “I happened to be in the Countess’s house at 
Moscow,” writes a correspondent, “ the day on which her 
letter appeared in the Russian Gazette. People of all 
classes and conditions were coming up on foot or in 
carriages, entering the house, crossing themselves before 
the icons, putting packets of bank-notes upon her 
table, and going their ways. In a short space of time 
the table was literally covered with bank-notes. Scarcely 
any one would consent to take a receipt for the money. 
The Countess was engaged in sealing up these offerings 
and sending them off at once to her sons and daughters. 
who are in e of the tea-stalls and corn-stores in the 
famine-stricken districts. In that one day, to my know- 
ledge, several thousand roubles were thus collected.” * 


THE COUNT’S SOUP BOOTH. 


The following sketch of one of the soup booths alluded to 
above, was written by one of the Count’s daughters, and 
lately appeared in various organs of the press :—“ I have 
just been in two of these soup booths. In one of them, 
which is located in a tiny smoky hovel, a widow is cooking 
for twenty-five persons. When I entered, I saw a numerous 
assemblage of children sitting very sedately, holding 
lumps of black bread over their spoons, and dipping them 
into the shtshee. + Their food is composed exclusively 
of this shishee and black bread, which is rarely varied by 
cold beetroot soup. Round about stood a number of old 
women, patiently waiting for their turn to come. I 
entered into conversation with one of them, but no 
sooner had she begun to tell me the sad story of her life 
than she burst into tears, and all the other poor creatures 
forthwith commenced to cry in unison. It seems that 
the poor things are kept alive by this gratuitous soup, 
and by this alone. They have absolutely nothing at home, 
and they are ravenously hungry by the time this, their 
dinner-hour, comes round. Here they get a meal twice 
a day, and this, inclusive of fuel, costs from ninety 
copecks to one rouble and thirty copecks (ls. 8d. to 
2s. 5d.) @ month for each person. { Count Tolstoi has 
opened twenty-two such soup kitchens in fifteen different 
villages. 

AN UNWORTHY JOURNALIST. 


These endeavours to rescue from the horrors of death 
by hunger, a class of beings who are too often treated as 
if they were outside the pale of human sympathy, will 
seem to many foreigners worthy of a St. Francis de 
Sales or a Vincent de Paul. “ What could be simpler 
and more natural,” asks the Messenger of Europe, 
‘than the letter of the Countess; what more harmless 
than the proposal made by the Countess in the article 
entitled ‘A Terrible Question’?” And yet they were 
~ # Of. {Northern Messenger, December, 1891, p. 75. For the informa- 
tion of such persons in England aud the United States who may feel 
disposed to contribute to this fund (and few persons or institutions are 
better qualified to distribute the relief to the peasants than Count 
Tolstoi), I give the Countess’s address: Countess Sophia Andreievan 
Tolstoi, 15, Dolgo-Khamovnitehesky Pereulok, Moscow. 


t A kind of Spartan broth made of sour cabbage. 
] Northern: Messenger, loc. cit. 
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viewed from a very different angle of vision by certain 
persons who are accustomed to look with mistrust upon 
every manifestation of individualism, upon all who refuse 
to swim with the current and bow down in adoration 
before the idols of the hour. The baiting began in 
the Moscow Gazette (the organ of the late M. Katkoff), 
which scoffed and sneered at Countess Tolstoi’s letter 
announcing aS an uncommonly important event ‘‘ the 
departure of the whole high-born family of his Excellency 
for the famine-stricken districts, to bring relief to the 
destitute.” 
A BOGUS CONSPIRACY. 


But this onslaught on the “high-born family of his 
. Excellency ” was but the prelude to the storm raised in 
the Moscow press against Count Tolstoi himself. And 
while some journals were reproaching him for having said 
nothing new, the Moscow Gazette discovered in his article 
one of the links of a widespread conspiracy. Although 
the suggestion made by the Count was not by any means 
colglaas the method of oe it was ; and the idea of 

rivate persons, forming, perhaps, a private society, goin 
tomes callediing sosuccstion about the famine, terrifie 
and enraged the Moscow Gazette.* “ Among the other 
members of this widespread conspiracy ” was the well- 
known Russian philosopher, Vladimir Solovieff.t It is 
very curious, and for newspaper readers instructive, to 
note that the phrase “ widespread conspiracy ” was inter- 
preted au pied de la lettre by —— newspaper 
correspondents, in consequence of which English and 
Continental journals contained, next day, an important 
telegram to the effect that “in Moscow a oe 
conspiracy ” had just been providentially brought to light. 


COUNT TOLSTOI ON MANUAL LABOUR. 


Nor is it only in connection with his campaign against 
the famine that Count Tolstoi is become a conspirator 
and an anathema in the eyes of some of his Slavophile 
brethren ; some of his least orthodox tery 9 what one 
may aptly term his Latter-day Pamphlets, have at last 
been published in Russia, and have become a target for 
the envenomed, critical arrows of his enemies. The little 
volume which has just appeared in Moscow, with the 
knowledge and permission of the Emperor, contains the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata” and the “ Epilogue ”; { some of the 
last chapters of his treatise on “ Life”—mainly those 
which discourse of death; “Why People Stupefy their 
Brains”; § “The Fruits of Enlightenment” ; an extract 
from a private letter, and one or two short articles. The 
extracts from the “ Letter to a Frenchman” contain the 
Count’s views on manual labour in such a concise, 
apothegmatic form that, although they embody no new 
views on the subject, they are as well worth reading as 
anything that Emerson or Thoreau ever “gran 

“ T have never regarded manual toil,” he writes, “as a 
fundamental principle but only as one of the simplest and 
most natural applications of moral principles—one so self- 
evident that it does not need to be pointed out to any 
truly sincere man. In our effete society, which people 
persist in calling civilised, one is obliged to lay stress upon 
the necessity of straining one’s muscles and toiling and 
drudging simply because one of the main characteristics 
of that society tee been, and is, its tendency to shirk all 





* Messenger of Europe, December, 1891, p. 870. 

t Ibidem. 

1 Published in the Universal Review under the title ‘‘ Marriage, 
Morality, and Christianity, ’ by Count L. Tolstoi, June, 1890. 

$ Published for the first time in English. It appeared in the Con- 
témporary Review for February, 1891, under the title, “ The Ethics of 


Drinking and Smoking.” 


such exertions and to profit by the drudgery of the poor 
ignorant masses without making any return. 

The very first token of his sincerity which a man in 
our social sphere can give when he professes his adherence 
to Christian, philosophical, or humanitarian principles, 
is a genuine effort to swim against the current with all 
his might and main, and to cease as far as may be from 
perpetuating the injustice. And the simplest and 
readiest way to effect this is to fall back upon honest 
toil and begin by sufficing to ourselves. 


THE NEW GOLDEN RULE, 


The least complicated and shortest rule of morals is this: 
Get others to work for you as little as possible and work 
yourself as much as possible for them ; make the fewest calls 
upon the services of your neighbours and render them the 
maximum number of services yourself, 

The observance of this rule gives coherence tu our acts, 
imparts a meaning to our lives, confers a blessing on our 
persons, solves all doubts and difficulties that perplex us, anc 
causes all the factors of our existence, including intellectual 
activity, science and art, to fall naturally into their proper 
places. This is why I never feel happy or even content, 
unless when quite certain that my work is helpful to others. 
As for the satisfaction of those for whose behoof I labour, I 
take no thought of that ; it is a superfluity, a satiety of bliss, 
which does not enter into my calculations, and is utterly 
powerless to influence the choice of my actions. 

y firm conviction that the work I am spending myself 
in is not harmful nor worthless but beneficial to others, is 
the taproot of my happiness. And this is precisely the reason 
why the genuinely moral man instinctively puts physical 
toil above scientific and artistic work. 


PARASITES OR WORKERS ? 


For before my literary labours can be turned to account, 
printers must lend me their assistance; in order that my 
symphony should be executed, the labour of musicians is 
needed ; experiments in natural philosophy are only possible 
after artisans and others have toiled to make the apparatus 
and instruments required ; and even the painting of a picture 
involves the preliminary labour of those who prepare the 
colours and canvas. And although the fruits of these various 
forms of activity may confer a benefit upon others, it is pos- 
sible—nay, to judge by the majority ofsuch cases, extremely 
probable—that they will prove utterly worthless. With what 
countenance, then, can I exhaust my energies in work the 
advantage of which is extremely problematical and which 
necessitates such a heavy expenditure of the labour of others, 
while lying before my eyes and all around me I behold a 
countless multitude of things waiting to be done, the doing 
of which will be fraught with gain to others without standing 
in need of their co-operation ?—to carry his burden for the 
heavily laden ; for instance, .to plough his field fur the bed- 
ridden farmer, to dress the wounds of the maimed, etc... . 

Physical evil is a duty and a happiness for all men with- 
out exception ; work of the intellect and imagination is an 
exceptional form of activity which becomes a duty and a 
happiness only for those who have a special call to engage 
in it. The only sure token and conclusive proof of this gall is 
the sacrifice of their peace and weal which the scholar and 
the artist ungrudgingly make for the right of devoting them- 
selves to their vocation. -The man who, without ceasing to 
discharge his obvious duty of supporting himself by the work 
of his hands, snatches some hours from the time allotted to 
slumber and repose, in order to labour in the field of intellect 
and imagination, has yiven a satisfactory proof of his voca- 
tion, and is sure to minister to real needs by his work. 
On tke other hand, he who shirks this universal moral 
obligation and, under the pretext of the diligent pursuit of 
the True or the Beautiful, leads the life of a parasite, can 
only propagate pseudo science and untruthful art. 

The fruits of genuine science and real art are the fruits of 
sacrifice, not the outcome of certain material privileges, .. . 
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SomME NEw PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TEST OF THE GOOD AND THE TRUE. 


After having pointed out the criteria by means of 
which true science and art are distinguishable from 
their counterfeits, and defined the Good and the True as 
everything which tends to draw closer the bond of 
fellowship between men, the author goes on to say :— 


In order to understand the veritable meaning of life, 
which is really so evident that he who runs may read, we 
require neither positive philosophy nor profound knowledge ; 
nothing, indeed, but one negative quality—freedom from 
bias. We must descend to the level of the child, or to the 
mental condition of Descartes. We must say to ourselves, 
“I know nothing, and I wish for nothing beyond an under- 
standing of the true meaning of life, of that life which it 
is my lot to lead.” 

And the answer, given long ago when the world was yet 
young, is clear and simple. 

My inner sense tells me that I yearn for bliss, bliss for my- 
self and myself alone. My reason informs me that in this I re- 
semble all men, for all men are possessed with the same desire. 
Now it is evident that all creatures who, like myself, seek their 
own personal happiness, will crush me under foot, therefore I 
can never hope to obtain that happiness the pursuit of which is 
the essence of my existence. On the one hand, then, the striving 
after happiness is my very life, and on the other this tendency 
is shown by my reason to be vain, and therefore I cannot 
live . And yet in spite of this conclusive piece 
of reasoning, we are alive and indefatigably labour in pursuit 
of happiness. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 
We say to ourselves, I can only secure happiness on con- 


dition that all other creatures love me more dearly than 
they love themseves. This, however, is an impossibility. 
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Notwithstanding this, we all contrive to live, and our entire 
activity, our striving after riches, family, glory, power, are 
but so many endeavours to compel others to love us more 
than they love themselves. 

Riches, glory, power give us the simulacrum of the con- 
dition we desire, and we are almost satisfied; at times we 
even forget that we have grasped an illusion instead of a 
reality. 

. All creatures love themselves better than they love us, and 
happiness is therefore impossible. 

Some people—and their number is daily increasing— 
finding themselves face to face with this problem, and unable 
to, discover a satisfactory solution, put an end to their lives, 
saying that life is a hollow, stupid joke. 

And yet the solution is not only simple but self-evident. 

I can only be happy if things be so ordained that all 
creatures love others better than themselves, and the whole 
world would be happier if all beings loved not themselves 
but their fellows. 

Iam a being, a man; and, reason teaching me the law of 
universal happiness, Iam bound to observe that law and to 
love others better than myself. 

The instant we look at the question from this point of 
view, life presents itself to us in colours very different from 
those in which we were wont to behold it. 

On the one hand human beings annihilate each other, 
and on the other hand they love and help each other. Life, 
however, is maintained not by the passion of destroying, but 
by the sentiment of reciprocity, which in the language of 
our heart we term love. 

As far as it has been given me to trace the development 
of the life of the world, I have found there only the 
manifestation of this one principle of mutual help; and 
universal history is nothing more than the gradual growth 
and slow development of this unique principle of concord 
and good fellowship among all human beings. 





SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


West month the Parnellites succeeded in securing a 
‘A new daily paper in the place of the Freeman, which 
had gone over to the enemy. The Independent is its 
title, so that there are now no fewer than three daily Home 
Rule organs in the Irish capital. The Freeman has creat>d 
both its rivals by the law of repulsion. The National 
Press was brought into being by the Parnellism of the 
Freeman, while the: Independent has been brought to 
birth by the anti-Parnellism of the same progenitor of 
Trish journals. 

The Young Man is fired with an ambition to have an 
American edition which is to be published and printed 
in New York and Chicago. 

The Albemarle —_ is a new ead among the 
sixpenny magazines. It appears with a very curious 
frontispiece by Mr. Whistler. . “7 

Tinsley’s Magazine, which is now printed in Birming- 
ham, has undergonea metamorphosis,and takes a new start 
in life under the title of the Novel Review. It will act as the 
taster of all the novels of the month. The first number is 
a strong one, and promises well for the future. It has a 
sketch of Bjornson, the Norwegian novelist, a translation 
of a short Russian story, and other interesting matter. If 
the Novel Review will but act as discriminating critic of 
the novels of the month, it will discharge a distinctly use- 
ful ré/e in the literary world. 

The Thinker, the new shilling monthly, published by 
James Nisbet and Co.,is a kind of cross somes the 
Review or Reviews and the Homiletic Review. It is 
published at a shilling, and one of our contemporaries is 
good enough to say that it is to do all that the Review 
or Reviews ought tv do but does not. If this be the 
ideal of its editor, he will have his work set to compress 


his matter into his space. It is true that he has a 
shilling azine as against our sixpenny, but even 
when we dew for illustrations, we have more space 
for literary matter than the Thinker. It is rather 
difficult to see how he is going to accomplish his task of 

iving us current Canadian, Italian, Scandinavian, Swiss, 

ussian, Dutch, French, German, American, and English 
thought. It is almost entirely theological, and I shall be 
very glad if it succeeds, as I have reluctantly had to 
abandon any attempt to include a survey of theological 

gazinedom in the Review or Reviews. 

The New Era: a Review of Social Work ‘and Move- 
ments in the Churches (Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, and Kent, of Paternoster Row), is published 
for all who love their fellow-men. The prospectus says : 
“ The New Era will be devoted to the social work in which 
the Churches are engaged. Signs abundant are every- 
where visible that the Obristian Churches are becoming . 
thoroughly aroused to the claims upon them of social 
duty—witness the deeply interesting and inspiring pro- 
ceedi at all the congresses, conferences, and unions 
which are held from year to year. It is hoped that 
the proposed magazine, The New Era—conducted on 
broad lines, and with a sympathy, a tolerance, a 
forbearance, a charity, as great as the worlds need—will 
prove really helpful to all, clergy and laity alike, 
who are endeavouring to apply the laws and pre- 
cepts of Christianity to the solution of present-day 
social problems. The New Era will aim at ex- 
pounding and enforcing the obligations of a rational 
Christian socialism (but sans phrase) as set forth in the 
life and teachings of the Founder of Christianity.” I 
heartily wish the new-comer a long and successful career. 








LORD TENNYSON. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A DAY WITH LORD TENNYSON. 
By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


Sir Epwin Arnop, who has been hailed already by 
some as the Poet Laureate in succession to Lord Tenny- 
son, describes, in the Forum for December, a day which 
he spent with the present Poet Laureate at Aldworth, in 
Surrey. It is an interesting, gossipy article, which will 
be read with interest by all irers of the older poet, 
although, perhaps, one of the most interesting anecdotes 
has only a remote reference to Lord Tennyson. It is 
that in which Sir Edwin Arnold suggests that Mr. Lionel 
Tennyson, the poet’s son, met his death owing to the 
sensitiveness of Lord Dufferin to a Muscovite pleasantry. 
At a review at Delhi, a Russian aide-de-camp sneered 
somewhat at the readiness with which the English 
officers put on their rain-cloaks when a rain-storm burst 
over the troops. Lord Dufferin, hearing the remark, 
promptly ny. his rain-cloak to the ground ; his ex- 
ample was followed perforce by all his staff, and Mr. 
Lionel Tennyson, being drenched to the skin, got the cold 
from which he never recovered. The incident is, however, 
but padding to the article, from which I take the follow- 
ing extracts :— 

THE POET LAUREATE’S TWO HOMES. 

Lord Tennyson lives, so to speak, in two houses. He 
divides the year between his seaside abode at Freshwater, in 
the Isle of Wight, and his residence on the top of Blackdown, 
in Surrey, named “Aldworth.” The Poet Laureate has 
derived immense physical benefit from his custom of 
changing half-yearly from the mild winter of the Channel to 
the pleasant summer amid the heather of Aldworth. In 
May or June of each year he has been in the habit of 
repairing to his lovely eyrie in Surrey, which stands on 
ground five or six hundred feet above the sea-level, in the 
midst of very characteristic rural scenery. This is Aldworth. 
The gateway stands wide open, and you walk by a broad 
pathway to the porch of the modest and by no means 
ostentatious abode. In front of it extends a large and well- 
kept lawn surrounded by beds richly adorned with flowers of 
all sorts, for the soil has been thoroughly conquered here, and 
Lord Tennyson's home lies embowered in trees and shrubs of 
all kinds, and parterres bright with all sorts of blossoms. 
Given water and soil, anything and everything will grow in 
the divine air breathing about the spot. I observed in the 
garden Japanese maples and the dwarf bamboo; while the 
portico and facade are covered with rich climbing wistaria 
and the purple clematis, 

THE OCTOGENARIAN LORD AND HIS SON HALLAM. 

Albeit past his eighty-second birthday, Lord Tennyson’s 
figure is only weakened, not broken, by age. His hair pre- 
serves much of its old, dark colour, and, excepting in places, 
is hardly more than “sable silvered.” His spirit is as alert, 
his glance as keen and alight, as ever. Though he does not 
rise upon our entrance, making no ceremony with friends, he 
leads at once into an animated conversation. It is a summer 
day, or rather early autumn: but the weather has been chilly, 
and the winds are blowing from that dismal quarter the east, 
so that the poet is wearing a loose wrapper, and around his 
neck a white silk handkerchief loosely knotted. By the way, 
on the left side of the neck there lodges a small brown birth- 
mark, very characteristic, as if a drop of dark wine had 
dropped there and had stained the skin. 

Mr. Hallam Tennyson acts as the guardian of his illus- 
trious father, foreseeing and anticipating every want, waiting 
on him with a tender, manly love which equals or surpasses 
any filial attachment I have seen. It is affection mingled 
with the deepest reverence and admiration, and nothing, 
therefore, is wanting in the poet’s home which these can 
supply. Lord Tennyson seldom or never puts pen to paper in 
the way of correspondence ; nor will he receive any but the 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


2losest intimates, or visitors who interest him. Hallam is 
the warden of his privacy, and conducts for him his neces- 
sarily large intercourse by letter with the world. 


SOME OF TENNYSON’S TABLE TALK, 


We naturally spoke of his own works. He reads them with 
an admirable expression and power of interpretation, and has 
a private opinion that nobody else can give them proper utter- 
ance, especially his poem of “ Maud,” which I think he 

refers. 

. When I said that with the help of America the English 
language was destined to become the common speech of 
the world, he laughingly shook his head, and said, “That 
is very bad for us.” At first I did not understand the 
drift of this observation; but he went on to remark, 
“When a language dies out, like Latin and Greek and 
your black Sanscrit, the literary monuments contained in it 
are, so to speak, embalmed. They remain standards ; and 
all ages, in proportion as people master these dead classics, 
admire them, form their style upon them, and perpetuate the 
memory and name of the bygone writers. But when a 
language endures, it gradually changes; and the time will 
come, Arnold, when you and I will be as difficult for English- 
men and Americans to read and understand as Chaucer is 
to-day.” This was quite a new view, and I tried to combat it 
by declaring that Shakespeare and the great Elizabethans 
seemed to have fixed the classic standard of the language; 
but he would not have it. There is indeed about him what 
I should call a soft arrogance, a geutle despotism of will 
and word, which is very characteristic of, and indeed becoming 
to, a man whose position in letters and the education of 
human thought is so unquestionably established. He does 
not readily admit contradiction, nor easily accept views not 
fitting in with his own. I was pleased and surprised to hear 
him quote a Persian verse of Hafiz with perfect accuracy of 
pronunciation. 


TENNYSON AND GENERAL GORDON. 


When it was time to rise and make farewell, to my sur- 
prise and pleasure, Lord Tennyson declared his intention of 
accompanying me part of the way. Hallam threw over his 
shoulders the great black cloak familiar to those who possess 
photographs of the poet, and taking a big stick, and two or 
three of the dogs, he set forth up the broad garden path to 
trudge across the heath with me. The wind was blowing 
keenly, and Lord Tennyson was not quite free from his old 
enemy ; but with fair strength and sturdiness he faced the 
gorse-clad hill, staying now and then, partly to recover 
breath, partly to complete some point of interest in his de- 
lightful conversation. 

Three-quarters of a mile from his gate the Laureate drew 
up. “I have one thing to ask you,” he said. “It was on 
this spot that I parted with GeneralGordon. Hesaid that he 
wanted me to promote the interest of his Boys’ Home. ‘ You 
in all England,’ Gordon exclaimed, ‘are the man to do it.’” 
And Lord Tennyson added, “I wish I were.” 

The Gordon Boys’ Home, I should say, is an institution 
founded by our famous hero of Khartoum, and dedicated to 
the saving of little waifs and strays among the boy popula- 
tion, and to the manufacture of them into useful citizens and 
sturdy soldiers and sailors. It is anadmirable establishment 
which ought to be maintained with more generosity by the 
English people, but has been suffered to languish for lack of 
funds. “Get me, if you can,” said Lord Tennyson, “ forty 
thousand pounds to set that home upon its legs.” “TI will 
try,” was my answer, “if you will send me a letter which I 
can publish.” And since then the effort has been made, and 
I hope, from what I have learned from the secretary, Sir 
Dighton Probyn, that the English public will not allow this 
institution, which is the best monument to the memory of 
Gordon, to fall into feebleness. 

“Come again and come often,” said Lord Tennyson, grasp- 
ng my hand, at the summit of the hill. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH CARLYLE. 
By Siz Cannes Gavan Dorry. 

Tue first part of what promises to be an exceedingly 
interesting series of papers appears in the Contemporary 
for January. Half a century ago Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, then a young man who had not enjoyed the 
advantage of imprisonment, made the acquaintance of 


_Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, and this friendship was kept up — 


until Mr, Carlyle’s death. From the letters which he 
received from Mr. Carlyle and from the notes of his 
conversations, he is beginning his papers on conversa- 
tions and correspondence. 


THE GENIALITY OF CARLYLE. 


I am glad to find Sir Gavan Duffy speaking a truthful 
word as to the hideous exaggeration which — in 
certain quarters as tothe temper of the Scotch philosopher. 
Sir Gavan Duffy says :— e 

It has been a personal pain to me in recent times to find 
among honourable and cultivated people a conviction that 
Carlyle was hard, selfish, and arrogant. I knew him inti- 
mately for more than an entire generation, as intimately as 
one who was twenty years his junior, and who regarded him 
with unaffected reverence as the man of most undoubted 
genius of his age, probably ever did. I saw him in all moods 
and under the most varied conditions, aud often tried his 
impatient spirit by dissent from his cherished convictions, 
and I found him habitually serene and considerate ; never, 
as so many have come to believe of his ordinary mood, 
arrogant or impatient of contradictiof. 


‘STRELAND A NATION.” 


Of course there was a great difference between Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Duffy on the Irish Question, Mr. 
Carlyle, for instance, was resolutely opposed to the 
favourite Nationalist sentiment, “ pe Hi a Nation.” 


Some friendly critic upbraids me, on one of these sheets, 
that Ido not admit the Irish to bea nation. Really and 
truly that is the fact. I cannot find that the Irish were in 
1641, are now, or until they conquer all the English, ever 
again can bea “ nation,” anything but an integral constituent 
part of a nation--any more than the Scotch Highlands can, 
than the parish of Kensington can. 

He showed none of the savage ill-temper with Re 
which some, who consider themselves his representatives, 
display in dealing with Home Rule. Mr. Carlyle wrote 
in 1846— 

When one reflects how, in the history of this world, tho 
noblest. human efforts have had to take the most confused 
embodiments, and tend to a beneficent eternal goal by 
courses they were much mistaken in, why should we not be 
patient even with Re !. You I will, with little qualifica- 
tion, bid persevere and prosper, and wish all Ireland would 
listen to you more and more. The thing you intrinsically 
mean is what all good Irishmen and all good men must 
mean ; let it come quickly, and continue for ever. 


THE SALVATION OF IRELAND. 


Here is Mr. Carlyle’s view of what should be done for 
the salvation of Ireland :— 


Your Irish governing class are now actually brought to 
the Bar ; arraigned before Heaven ard Earth of misgoverning 
this Ireland, and no Lord John Russell or “Irish party” in 
Palace Yard, and no man or combination of men can save 
them from their sentence—to govern it better, or to disappear 
and die, : 

That you in Ireland, except in some fractions of Ulster, 
altogether want this, and have nothing dut landlords, seems 
to me the fearful peculiarity of Ireland.- To relieve Ireland 
from this; to at least render Ireland habitable for capitalists, 
if not for heroes; to invite capital and industrial governors 
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and guidance (from Lancashire, from Scotland, from the 
moon, and from the Ring of Saturn); what other salvation 
can one see for Ireland? The end and aim of all true 
patriotism is surely thitherward at present. 


CARLYLE’S TENDERNESS. 


Mr. Carlyle thrice visited Ireland, and on his third 
visit he Mr. Duffy with him as his travelling com- 
panion. Of this Irish tour Sir Charles says :— 

We travelled for six weeks on a stretch, nearly always 
téte-d-tete. 1f I be a man who has entitled himself to be 
believed, I ask those who have come to regard Carlyle as 
exacting and domineering among associates, to accept as 
the simple truth the fact that during those weeks of close 
and constant intercourse, there was not one word or act of 
his to the young man who accompanied him unworthy of an 
indulgent father. Of arrogance or impatience not a shade. 
He was a man of genuine good nature, with deep sympathy 
and tenderness for human suffering, and of manly patience 
under troubles. In all the serious cares of life, the repeated 
disappointment of reasonable hope, in privation bordering on 
penury, and in long-delayed recognition by the world, he 
bore himself with constant courage and forbearance. 


CARLYLE’S OBITER DICTA. 


I have only left myself room for a few sentences from 
his literary judgments. Mr. Carlyle said— 

You could get more meaning out of what Wordsworth had 
to say than from anybody else. Excepting about poetry he 
had more sense in him of a sound sort than any other literary 
man in England. He wasa man of enormous head and great 
jaws of crocodile cast in a mould designed for prodigious 
work. Of Browning he said, nearly forty years ago, that 
he was one of the few men in literature of whom it was 
possible to expect something. Speaking of Shelley, he 
said that he was a windy phenomenon, a poor shrieking 
creature who has sung or said nothing that a serious man 
would be at the trouble of remembering. Of Walter Savage 
Landor, he said he was a wild creature with fierce eyes, 
boisterous attitudes, uttering prodigious exaggerations on 


' every topic that he turned up. 





In Longman’s for January there is an account of the 
cheap food depét and refuge that has been established by 
the readers of the ro ay in the East End of London, 
under the title of “The Donna,” in 1891. Over 100,000 
persons were ee with halfpenny portions of food 
at ‘‘The Donna” last year; the total expense, met by sub- 
scriptions, was about £250. Note that the refuge is in 
want of a new harmonium, the one they had being quite 
worn out. Possibly some of our readers may be able to 
supply them with an instrument for which they have no 
longer any use. .Should any one have a harmonium to 
a let him write to ‘‘ The Donna,” 42a, Dock Street, 

ndon, H.C. 

“Tue Stoten Key,” in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
January, is an elaborate and critical article, by Robert 
Shindler, discussing the well-known subject of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, which he regards as fragments of inner 
autobiography. : 

Among the minor charities of the world the time seems 
to have arrived for us to decide whether or not we should 
endeavour to establish a theatre for the deaf. The Old 
Man who writes on ‘‘Old Men” in Cornhill for January, 
says :— 

What a revelation of dramatic enjoyment “L’Enfant 
Prodigue ” has been to many a deaf playgoer! It is literally 
a “spectacle.” “ L’Enfant Prodigue” has opened a new door 
into the enjoyments of life to hundreds, for the “ hearing” 
have small idea of the number of those who are denied the 
full perception of what they unconsciously enjoy. 
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THE HOME LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
A GLIMPSE OF HAWARDEN. 


THe Young Man for January gives a pleasant account 
of Mr. Gladstone's home life, illustrated by a new photo- 
aph of his study, showing his desk for literary work, 
is desk for. political work, and the basket into which 
addresses are consigned. The following are the more 
interesting parts of this article :— 
‘*NEVER BE DOING NOTHING.” 

His daily life at home is a model of simplicity and regu 
larity, and the great secret of the vast amount of work he 
accomplishes lies in the fact that every odd five minutes is 
occupied No man ever had a deeper sense of the precious- 
ness of time and the responsibility which every one 
incurs by the use or misuse he makes of it. To such a 
length does he carry this that at a picnic to a favourite 
Welsh mountain he has been seen to fling himself on 
the heather, and bury himself in some pamphlet upon a 
question of the day, until called to lighter things by those 
who were responsible for the provision basket. His grand 
maxim is never tu be doing nothing. He and Lord Lyttelton 
filled up every spare moment. Out of their pockets came 
the inevitable little classic, Homer or what not, whether at 
a railway station, or on any other of the thousand occasions 
when the ordinary mortal is content to lose his terhper as 
well as his time. Some may still remember the familar sight 
of Lord Lyttelton, lying on the grass in the Eton Playing 
Fields, watching his sons’ batting, bowling, or fielding, and 
reading between the overs. 

BREAKFAST AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although Mr. Gladstone’s daily routine is familar to some, 
yet many inaccurate accounts have been circulated from 
time to time. In bed about twelve, he sleeps like a child 
until called in the morning. Not amoment’s hesitation does 
he allow himself, although, as we have heard him say, no 
schoolboy could long more desperately for an extra five 
minutes. He is down by eight o’clock, and at church 
(three-quarters of a mile off) every morning for the 8.30 
service. No snow or rain, no tempest, however severe, has 
ever been known to stop him. Directly after breakfast a 
selection of his letters is brought to him. The enormous 
mass of papers of all kinds that arrives each morning takes 
so much time in merely opening, and contains so large a 
proportion of rubbish, that the sorting and selecting is done 
for him by the son or daughter living most at home. Appli- 
cations for signatures go remorselessly into the waste-p: per 
basket. Autograph and birthday books, manuscripts, novels, 
poetry, essays on every conceivable subject, schemes for the 
government of the universe, inventions, medicines, testi- 
monials, are all placed in a box for future return when 
demanded. There is an erroneous idea that Mr. Gladstone 
answers any and every letter addressed to him. This is only 
because the answers he does send are generally published 
and read by thousands, and convey no idea of the numbers 
left unnoticed. As a matter of fact, about one-tenth only 
of the postal arrivals are laid before him, and of these he 
answers on the average one-half. 

LUNCHEON TO BEDTIME, 

Excepting before breakfast, he does not go out in the 
morning. At 2 p.m. he comes to luncheon, and at the present 
time he usually spends the afternoon arranging the books at 
his new library. To this spot he has already transported 
nearly 20,000 books, and every volume he puts into its place 
with his own hand. To him books are almost as sacred as 
human beings, and the increase of their numbers is perhaps 
as interesting a problem as the increase of population. It is 
real pain to him to see a book badly treated—dropped on 
the floor, unduly squeezed into the bookcase, dogs-eared, or, 
worse crime of all, laid open upon its face. 

A short drive or walk before the social cup of tea enables 
him to devote the remaining hour or so before post time to 
coun le ting his correspondence. After dinner he returns to 
his sanctum —a very temple of peace in the evening, with 
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its bright fire, arm-chair, warm curtains, and shaded reflect- 
ing candle. Here, with an occasional dose, he reads until 
bedtime, and thus ends a busy, fruitful day. 


HIS SABBATH REST. 


Mr. Gladstone has often been heard to remark, that had 
it not been for his Sunday rest he would not now be the 
man he is. Physically, intellectually, and spiritually, his 
Sunday has been to him a priceless blessing. Any one who 
entered his room in Downing Street on a Sunday during the 
height of the session could not fail to be struck by the 
atmosphere of repose, the’signs and symbols of the day, the 
books lying open near the arm-chair, the deserted writing- 
table, the absence of papers and newspapers. From Satur- 
day to Monday morning Mr. Gladstone puts away all 
business of a secular nature, keeps to his special Sunday 
books and occupations, and never dines out that day unless 
to cheer a sick or sorrowful friend; he never travels on 
Sunday, and it is well known that when Her Majesty 
invites him to Windsor Castle on Sunday for one night, he 
makes arrangements to stay in Windsor the Saturday night, 
to avoid Sunday travelling. Two services at least see him at 
worship on Sunday in Hawarden Church. He has a poor 
opinion of those whom he humorously terms “ once-ers.” In 
his dressing-room can he seen the large open Bible in which 
he daily reads. 

HOW HE READS BOOKS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s method of reading is more that of the 
tortoise than the hare. He cannot read rapidly, nor has he 
ever acquired the fine art of skipping; he cannot boast, like 
Carlyle, of reading a page of Gibbon “ with one flash of bis 
eye.” But he is not slow to discove. whether the book is 
worth reading, and if not, after a few pages it is cast aside, 
though as a general rule his judgment is lenient. Scott is 
still to him king of novelists ; and among the modern novels 
that have struck bim, he places Baring Gould’s “ Mehalah” 
very nigh for force and originality, and Bourget’s “ Le 
Disciple ” as a psychological study. 

His system of marking a book is rather elaborate. The 
upright cross, the line down the side, the v, are all different 
degrees of N.B.; and when he wishes to qualify the text, the 
Italian word “ma” (but) is written in the margin. A St. 
Andrew’s cross (X) or a wavering line express disapproval or 
disagreement; at the end of the book a list of pages is 
always to be found with headings of what has most struck 
him in the volume. He is also particular in the order and 
variation of his reading. Last summer, for instance, the 
three books he had on hand, at one time, were Dr, Langen’s 
Roman History (in German) for morning reading, Virgil 
afternoon, and in the evening a novel. 





The Chureh and the Masses.—In the December 
number of the Homiletic Review, the Rev. P. Robertson, 
of Cincinnati discusses the question whether the gap 
between the poor and the Churches can be closed, and 
answers the question in the affirmative. 

To close this gap, the Church must open in all our large 
cities, in plain, attractive, well-arranged buildings, numerous 
evangelistic centres, in which there will be many informal as 
well as formal preaching services, a vigorous, wide-awake 
Sabbath-school, reading-rooms, night-schools, Christian 
kindergartens, kitchen-gardens, much of the civilising and 
Christianising influence of music, sacred and secular, and 
ceaseless effort at sanctified, socia:, and intellectual life. 
Let the aim be to save the children of this generation, and 
we will have the servants of God a much greater multitude 
of the men and women of the next. We must put character, 
ability, warm-hearted piety, tact, and push in the pulpit, and 
a goodly company of intelligert, well-trained, paid workers to 
co-operate with the pastor in charge of the said evangelistic 
centres. Every house in the region of the chapel should be 
constantly visited, lovingly besieged, thoroughly instructed 
in the way of the kingdom, and Herculean efforts put fortk 
to improve the surroundings and life of these homes. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND MR. PITT. 
By tHe Hon. Reeratp Brert. 


Lorp Rosgpery’s monograph upon Mr. Pitt has had 
many reviewers, but none so sy. Carag or so interesting 
as Mr. Brett. The reason for this is that Mr. Brett says 
comparatively little about Mr. Pitt and a great deal 
about Lord Rosebery. This biography of a statesman 
written by a statesman naturally leads Mr. Brett to in- 
dulge in a comparison between the statesman of a 
hundred years ago and his present-day biographer. The 
parallel is in many respects pretty close ; it is begun at 
school and continued down to the present day. Mr. 
Pitt astonished his teachers by the gravity of his 
demeanour :— 

One who remembers Lord Dalmeny when he arrived at 
Eton as a “new boy,” describes the gravity with which he 
used to lie by while others talked, and wait for a chance of 
saying at his ease something unexpected and sec; how re- 
markably he possessed, even then, that capacity for the cool 
adjustment of two dissimilar things which makes a spark, 
and is called wit; and how, even in boyhood, his wit was 
interlaced, as it is in the volume just published, with a fine 
sentiment. 


When he left school and entered public life the 
parallel is continued. Mr. Pitt declared that he would 
not accept a subordinate office, and Lord Rosebery did 
much the same. Mr. Brett says :— 

Lord Rose perhaps remembers that, years ago, a young 
politician, who just—what is with singular inappropriate- 
ness called—finished his education, was warned by an old 
and affectionate teacher ‘“‘not to take plush,” whereby was 
meant one of those subordinate ornamental appointments 
which Ministers are fond of dangling before the eyes of 
promising youth. The reply was what Mr. Pitt might have 
written under similiar circumstances: “I have been offered 
plush tied up with red tape, and have refused it.” 


In political life Mr. Pitt remained firmly and warmly 
constant to his friends, especially when they were in 
tribulation. The following anecdote about Lord Rosebery 
has not hitherto been common property :— 

For, if Lord Rosebery remembers, it must be with satisfac- 
tion, how, on the receipt of the news that Khartoum had 
fallen and Gordon was dead, a younger politician—emulating 
Canning in loyalty, surpassing him in generosity—wrote 
immediately to Mr. Gladstone offering to accept office in an 
Administration then discredited, which at 5 a short while 
before, in times of prosperity, he had refused to join. 

But, like Mr. Pitt, Lord Rosebery suffers from the faults 
of sequestration :— 

And aloofness from the rough and tumble of familiar 
intercourse, although it may enhance personal dignity, 
deadens that fine instinct in the management of men which 
is commonly called tact. Lord Rosebery’s fellow-feeling 
has induced him to lay no stress upon this. He himself as a 
boy was difficult of access, even to his tutor. So much so 
that the unusual method had on one occasion to be adopted 
of tearing over his verses in order to secure his presence in 
pupil room. It had the desired effect. And to his inquiry 
of why that indignity had been put upon him, he was told 
the story of how Absalom burnt Joab’s corn when he found 
that an interview could not be obtained by less drastic 
means. This earned for Lord Rosebery a nickname, which 
he bore placidly, as Mr. Pitt bore that of the “ Counsellor.” 
His political colleagues may perhaps regret the lack of that 
ready invention which secured a result for which they have 
often wished in vain. 

And so the article goes on. It is very well done, one 
of the best that Mr. Brett has given us. His sympathy, 
both with the biographer and the subject of the biography, 
probably accounts for this success. The most ingenious 
passage in the article, however, is that in which Mr. 
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Brett takes the failure of the Shelburne Fox administra- 
tion in order to argue in favour of Sir William Harcourt 
— Prime Minister in the House of Commons when 
Lord Rosebery is Foreign Minister in the House of 
Lords— 

Imagine some Shelburne of our own time, interested as he 
was in foreign affairs, maintaining relations with the principal 
Euro Courts as a friend of foreign Ministers, not supreme 
in debate but eminent in the art of Parliamentary disputation, 
a man in whose knowledge of affairs the public feel confi- 
dence, and confident himself in his power of directing them 
wisely. Imagine, further, such a man Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords, out of touch with the dominant Chamber. 
And, finally, imagine, in a nominally subordinate position, 
Mr. Fox, perhaps the representative of some large popular 
constituency, such as Derby—conscious of his power to 
indulge in every caprice of the moment, headstrong in 
foreign politics, impetuous in judgments formed hastily, 
as a fighter in the van forms judgments, and not with all the 
responsibility of supreme leadership, wielding the vast 
authority which a Parliamentary majority in the House of 
Commons bestows upon its leader. Such a political com- 
bination could not from the nature of the case be otherwise 
than unstable. 

With one other extract I close. Lord Beaconsfield once 
described to a sovereign his own method of dealing with 
his own sovereign. “I never contradict, I never deny, 
but I sometimes compliment.” He might have added, 
and I always flatter. 


SHALL WE TALK WITH THE MEN IN THE MOON? 
Propasty. By M. Caminie FLaAMMaRIon. 

M. Camittz FLamMaRion, in an interesting paper on 
“ Interastral Communication” in the New Review, states 
the reasons which lead him to believe that we shall before 
very long be able to hold communicatson with the 
inhabitants of the moon and of Mars. He says :— 

The idea in itself is not at all absurd, and it is, perhaps, 
less bold than those of the telephone, or the phonograph, or 
the photophone, or the kinetograph. It was first suggested 
with respect to the moon. A triangle traced in luminous 
lines on the lunar sufface, each side from twelve to fifteen 
kilometres long, would be visible from here by the aid of 
our telescopes. 

It is more likely, however, that communications will be 
opened up with, the people of Mars. Mars is only four 
million leagues away. It is older than the earth, smaller, 
lighter in weight, more quickly cooled—it is farther 

vanced than we in astral life, and everything leads us 
to believe that its intelligent races, whatever they are, 
are far superior to us. He even suggests that its in- 
habitants have already attempted to enter into commu- 
nication with us. With the aid of a powerful telescope 
we can see anythin — Mars that is not smaller than 
Sicily or Iceland. ere are certain geometrical trian- 
gulations on its surface, and 

Men have sometimes observed luminous points which 
appear placed very regularly. It is possible that these points 
represent mountains covered with snow. However, if our 
neighbours wanted to address us, they could not do better 
than to trace lines of this kind. The supposition is a bold 
one, I confess ; doubtless, these cousins of the sky concern 
themselves about us no more than we concern ourselves 
about them ; but, in a word, if they should do so, they could 
go about it in this way. 

M. Flammarion is an astronomer who does not flinch 
from putting questions from which most scientific men 
recoilin horror. For instance, he says :— 

May there not exist between the planetary humanities 
psychic lives that we do not know of yet? We stand but at 
the vestibule of knowledge of the Universe. 
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MARK TWAIN: HIS BEGINNING, 
THE STORY OF THE “ QUAKER CITY.” 

In the Chautauquan for January, Mary Mason Fairbanks 
contributes an interesting paper on the cruise of the 
Quaker City, which is familiar to all readers of “ Inno- 
cents Aboard,” and couples with it some reminiscences of 
Mark Twain, who left New York comparatively unknown, 
and returned one of the celebrities of letters. Miss 
Fairbanks says :— 

The Quaker City excursion was the bridge by which he 
crossed from a restless, wavering. weil-nigh purposeless 
youth, to a new life of growing aspirations, expanding affec- 
tions, fixed ambitions, and a national celebrity. 






MR. 8S. L. CLEMENS. 


“T am like an old, burned-out crater ; the fires of my life 
are all dead within me,” he said to a fellow traveller as they 
walked the deck together. But this was only a youthful 
cynicism, for he was then little past thirty. He did not 
know then that he had begun a voyage of discovery by 
whose circuitous route he was to find his inspiration and his 
opportunity. 

Those who had the good fortune to share with him the ad- 
ventures with which his remarkable and grotesque narratives 
have made the public familiar, recall with interest the 
gradual waking up of this man of genius. Here in this 
goodly company of pilgrims, embracing men of mind and 
men of manners and their opposites, he put himself at 
school. With what result, let the unparalleled story of the 
“Innocents Abroad ” bear witness. 

Its success attested its merit, and at once he decided upon 
his career. It was manifest that he had found his calling, 
ana had mined ina richer lode than California or Nevada 
could ever have opened to him. 
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Here comesin the romance of his life, the silken web of which 
was being spun by the fates through all that summer cruise. 
Among his fellow passengers was a young man who became 
his close friend That young man had a beautiful sister who 
in her Western home read in her brother’s letters of the wise 
and witty friend who was helping to make life cheerful and 
profitable during his long wanderings. What more natural 
than that when the voyage was ended the kind friend should 
be introduced into the family, and why should he not love 
the beautiful sister ? 

In little more than two years from the time when he had 
declared life a failure and his heart a “ burnt-out crater,” the 
announcement of Mark ‘Twain's marriage was heralded from 
Maine to California. 

The newly-married pair chose Buffalo, N.Y., for their future 
home, Mr. Clemens having associated himself with one of the 
daily papers there, but later on, deciding to devote himself to 
authorship rather than journalism, Hartford was fixed upon 
as their place of residence. “ The ornament of a house is 
the friends who frequent it.” This inscription, which gleams 
out upon the library chimney of the Hartford home, is fully 
justified at the hospitable table of Mr. and Mrs. Clemens. 
‘They are not alone the men of quips and jokes and caricature 
who gather here ; the home of “ the American. humourist ” is 
a wayside inn to America’s most notable citizens and to her 
most distinguished visitors from abroad. 

“Is there anything in Mark Twain but his fun?” was 
asked by one who knew him only through an occasional 
newspaper story. Those most familiar with him regard his 
fun as the least of his charming qualities. His humour 
sparkles in all he does or says, but rather as a factor than a 
principal. 

In yet further evidence that there is something more than 
mere “fun” in Mark Twain, the following extract from a 
letter written by him to a young friend on the occasion of her 
début is here given :— 

“ So you have ‘ some ont,’ my sweet little sister. I learned 
it with a pang. I did not want you to ‘ come out’ ever. I 
wanted you to remain always just as you were when I saw 
you last—the dearest bud of maidenhood in all the land. 

“Now, you see, my darling pet is lost to me, my old play- 
fellow is gone, my little dainty maid has passed from under 
my caressing hands, and in her place they have put that 
stately and reserve-compelling creation, a woman! The 
little maid is lost, but sha’n’t I make it up in the woman 

ined? Sha’n’t I make it up and profit besides ? 

“Therefore, young woman, write and +ell me what you are 
about in your dizzy new elevation; and what you propose 
to do to make your new rank out-value the old. It is a big 
contract ; there isa mighty responsibility laid upon you in 
this proposed achievement, for, mind you, you were a pre- 
cious chattel to some of us before. Still there isn’t anything 
to get frightened at or discouraged about. The main thing 
is to be as sweet as a woman as you were as a maiden ; and 
as good and true, as honest and sincere, as loving, as pure, as 
genuine, as earnest, as untrivial, as sweetly with 
dignity, and as free from every taint or suggestion of shams, 
effectations, or pretence in your new estate as you were in 
theold. That is the main thing, and is edsy because it is an 
edifice built out of the solid rock of your nature, and rendered 
permanent by the wise shaping and just proportioning it 
received from the architect, your mother. It is a good, last- 
ing building—no fear about that. There is nothing to do now 
but to finish the furnishing and put on the fresco and the 
other decorations. There are different ways of doing that. 
One can cover the walls with chromos that will make the 
visitor want to go home or with originals which will make him 
stay till you wish he would go home. In a word, one may 
make the house a palace of sham, or he can make it a home 
—a refuge. 

“ Do you read? 


What are you reading? What is your 


criticism ? We all send love to you, little woman, and lovingly 
I put you in the empty chamber in my heart where my 
darling was that is gone. 
“ Benedictions and blessings on you, Amen! 
“SAMUEL L. CLEMENS.” 
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GHOSTS AND THE ASTRAL PLANE, 
By Mrs. Besant. 

Mus. Besant, in Lucifer for December 15th, concludes 
her paper on the Seven Principles of Man by giving 
some lines of proof for an untrained inquirer. She 
thinks that it is possible to substantiate their existence by 
proofs which will be accepted by those who are not yet 
theosophists. 

THE ASTRAL PLANE. 

She points out that our knowledge of the universe 
by the ordinary organs of sense is bounded by the 
power of those organs to vibrate by the vibrations set 
up outside of man. Some men can see objects when 
another man sees nothing, you can hear sometimes with 
one ear when you cannot with the other, and many 
animals can smell and see where we can neither 
trace a scent or discern an object. These 
admitted facts lead her to suggest that, if our 
senses could be evolved to more _ receptiveness, 
new avenues of knowledge would be opened up even on 
the physical plane, and she goes further and suggests that 
a keener and subtler sense would reveal others upon a 
new plane other than physical. These keener and 
subtler senses she calls astral senses ; she thinks that they 
are in all men and women, but are latent in most, and 
generally need to be forced, if they are to be used in the 
present stage of evolution. 


HOW TO GET THERE. 

The first condition of the activity of the astral senses 
is the passivity of the physical, and the greater the phy- 
sical passivity the greater the possibility of the astral 
activity :— 

The astral plane may be reached in sleep or in trance, 
natural or induced, i.e. in any case in which the body is 
reduced to a condition of lethargy. It isin trance that it can 
best be studied, and here our inquirer will soon find proof 
that consciousness can work apart from the physical 
organism, unfettered by the laws that bind it while it works 
on the physical plane. COlairvoyance and clairaudience are 
among the most interesting of the phenomena that here lie 
open for investigation. 

The facts of clairvoyance and clairaudience are beyond 
dispute, they can only be explained on the hypothosis 
that one unconscious self can use senses other than the 

hysical, and that these senses are unfettered by the 
imitations of space which exist for our bodily senses :— 


HOW.TO PROVE ITS REALITY. 

There is another class of facts: that of astral appearances, 
whether of living or dead persons, wraiths, apparitions. 
doubles, ghosts, etc. etc. Of course the know-everything 
person of the end of the nineteenth century will sniff with 
lofty disdain at the mention of such silly superstitions. But 
sniffs do not abolish facts, and it is a question of evidence. 
The weight of evidence is enormously on the side of such 
appearances, and in all ages of the world human testimony 
has borne witness to their reality. The inquirer whose 
demand for proof I have in view may well set to work to 
gather first-hand evidence on this head. 

Those who are sceptical she suggests to form a circle 
among their own friends of half-a-dozen persons, and 
with a little patience and perseverance she is quite sure 
that they will convince themselves of forces and intelli- 
gences other than those upon the physical plane. 


THE EVIDENCE OF HYPNOTISM. 


Mesmerism and hypnotism supply still more easily 
roofs of the existence of this plane. She laments that 
ypnotism places within the reach of criminally disposed 

ee power of the most terrible che_.cter which may 

used for the most damnable purposes ; nevertheless, 
facts must be studied, and she thinks that western 
science is on the very verge of discovering those powers 
for the asserting the existence of which theosophists have 
been so mercilessly ridiculed :— 

Now, one of the most important classes of these facts is 
that of thoughts rendered visible as forms. A hypnotised 
person, after being awakened from trance and being appar- 
ently in normal possession of his senses, can be made to see 
any form conceived by the hypnotiser. No word need be 
spoken, no touch given; it suffices that the hypnotiser should 
clearly i to himself some idea, and that idea becomes a 
visible and tangible object to the person under his control. 


ADVICE TO THE INQUIRER. 

After a reference to telepathy, Mrs. Besant concludes 
as follows :— 

Finally, let me advise the inquirer to keep his eyes open 
for new discoveries, especially in the sciences of electricity, 
physics, and chemistry. Let him read Professor Lodge’s 
address to the British Association at Cardiff last autumn, 
and Professor Crooke’s address to the Society of Civil 
Engineers in London last November. He will there find 
pregnant hints of the lines along which western science is 
preparing to advance, and he will perchance begin to feel 
that there may be something in H. P. Blavatsky’s statement, 
that the Masters of Wisdom are preparing to give proofs 
that will substantiate the secret doctrine. 





In the Century Magazine for January, Mr. J. M. 
Buckley writes. on witchcraft. His paper is rather dull 
and commonplace. He says the investigation justifies 
the conclusion that where witchcraft is not believed in 
there are no cases, but that they occur in proportion to 
the intensity of the belief. Is not this a curious case 
of putting the cart before the horse? Mr. Buckley holds 
that witchcraft is at the present time believed in by the 
majority of the citizens of the United States ; in Canada 
the belief is more prevalent than in any part of the 
United States. 

In Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for January, Miss 
Nelly Hart Woodworth tells the story of the ghost of a 
bridegroom who, being drowned on his way to the 
wedding, appeared in his astral form and went through 
the ceremony, disappearing immediately afterwards, only 
to reappear when his bride died, to welcome her into the 
invisible world. . 

Mr. David G. Ritchie has the first place in the West- 
minster Review for January with a review of our Christ- 
mas Number under the title, “The Logic of a Ghost’s 
Advocate.” Mr. Ritchie sniffs somewhat at our poor 
om. He concludes his paper by the following pre- 

on :— 

Mr. Stead thinks “ telepathy ” may come to prove a cheap 
substitute for telegraphy. Of this we may feel certain, that 
if he runs his “ideal newspaper,” with its columns of “ tele- 
pathic intelligence” and “interviews” provided by the 
prying “thought-bodies” of the editorial staff, his readers 
will find that the contents will not be more enter: taining, nor 
less marked by the idiosyncrasies of the editor, than has 
been the case with those journals which he has conducted 
under the prosaic limitations of the pre-telepathic press. 
Whatever may be said as to the permanence of the 
individuality of the person after death, it is consolatory 
to know that our individuality will survive even so 
revolutionary a reorganisation of journalistic methods. 
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SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
By Tue Duxe or MariporovucnH. 


UNDER the somewhat absurd and misleading title of 
“Merry England,” the Duke of Marlborough writes in 
the New Review for January upon the development of 
the English-speaking race in the United States of 
America. He points out that the English and Americans 
are practically one people, dissimilar, no doubt, as 
Professor Bryce shows us, in many of the fundamental 
ideas that govern our political constitutions, and yet 
singularly one in our social conceptions, in our literary tastes 
and popular ideals. So much is this true that the statesman 
of the future in both countries will lay these facts to heart 
as he considers the interests of his own particular country, 
seeing the enormous potential influence that can be derived 
from a proper amalgamation of all English-speaking interests 
all over the world, in the interest of peace, of commerce, and 
of free trade in thought and language as well as in goods. 


His account of America is interesting and fresh. The 
aristocrat of the England across the sea is the million- 
aire. The American has one leading idea that stands 
above religion, politics, sport, and everything except 
family—it is the road to wealth. American aristocracy 
represents the wealth of the country. Everything that 
produces riches is in its hands, and there is a law which 
gives more rigid and constant protection to the rights of 
property than anything that exists in England. The 
moneyed aristocracy of America is far more 
powerful than the titular aristocracy of England. The 
squirearchy of America is the legal profession. Life in 
America is hard for the mass, they have no time for 
politics, little for religion, and of sport, of relaxation, there 
is none in America outside New York race meetings and 
other large towns, yet the people are much —— take 
them as a whole, although they work twice as hard. A 
kindly and unselfish hospitality is a ruling habit of almost 
all, while woman’s influence is everywhere admitted. 
Discussing the influence which American ideas will have 
upon England, the Duke says :— 


In another generation or so the political functions of 
the House of Lords will probably disappear even by the 
peers’ wish, while the aristocracy must be recruited now 
entirely from trade. There are no great wars to make great 
generals, there are no powerful sovereigns to make great 
favourites. The essence of Mrs. “ Partington’s” hare soup 
is, in fact, not there! Besides this, you have an entirely new 
class growing up which has great similarity of circumstance, 
though on a less wealthy scale, to America. South 
Kensington is going to overshadow Belgravia and Mayfair, 
while the numberless suburban families, with wealth derived 
from foreign trade and colonial enterprise, form a class that 
only the income-tax collector and a few far-seeing Belgravian 
mammas have-the remotest idea of. 


On the other hand, the influence of England will be 
felt. in America in an increasing of those forms of leisure 
and ease which an older civilisation possesses :— 

But it is clear that in the not distant future America will 
be possessed of a representative class of landed merchant 
nobles who will vie in luxury and in wealth with anything 
that the Old World ever produced, and that the artistic 
riches in pictures, in furniture, and in works of art which 
have been so enhanced in value in nineteenth-century 
Europe will be raised by American millionaire buyers of 
another generation to the most fabulous proportions. Not 
only this, but English ways of life among a wealthy class 
will become more and more popular. 


After alluding to some drawbacks in the American 
social system, he says :— 
With all this there is, however, a higher standard of general 


’ refinement in the home.among almost all classes in America. 
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Even in the humblest walks of life the home is better kept, 
more attention is given to small things, dinners and festivities 
mean more as entertainments than in England. There is less 
happy-go-lucky sort of Bohemian coffee-housing all round. 
The tendency to nagging and gossip-mongering of an ill- 
natured character is, I fancy, rarer in that country. 

The American woman is perhaps the most different thing 
in America to anything in England. She has a natural 
quickness for appreciating the characters of the men around 
her, and she takes infinitely more trouble, and in some 
respects greater interest, all round than the English woman 
displays. .Child-bearing does not seem to crush everything 
else out of them as it does with all classes in England. 
Taking the two people together there is really far less differ- 
ence than one might expect to find. They read the same 
books, they study the same ideas, and they hold by much the 
same ideals in England and America, 


LESSONS FOR A YOUNG MAN’S LIFE, 
By Pror. Joun Stuart Buackiz. 

In the Young Man for January Prof. Blackie publishes 
an interesting article on Reminiscences of his Youth. Like 
a lady’s letter, the most important part of it is in the 
postscript, in which he sets down a few of the rutes of 
conduct which have guided him through life, and which 
he has no doubt may have contributed largely to any 
praiseworthy work that he has been able, in the course of 
a long life, to achieve. 

I. Never indulge the notion that you have any absolute 
right to choose the sphere or the circumstances in which you 
are to put forth your powers of social action; but let your 
daily wisdom of life be in making a good use of the oppor 
tunities given you. 

II. We live in a real, and a solid, and a truthful world. In 
such a world only truth, in the long run, can hope to prosper. 
Therefore avoid lies, mere show and sham, and hollow super- 
ficiality of all kinds, which is at the best a painted lie. Let 
whatever you are, and whatever you do, grow out of a firm 
root of truth and a strong soil of reality. 

II[. The nobility of life is work. We live in a working 
world. The lazy and idle man does not count in the plan of 
campaign. ‘“ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Let 
that text be enough. 

. IV. Never forget St. Paul’s sentence, “ Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” This is the steam of the social machine. 

V. But the steam requires regulation. It is regulated by 
intelligence and moderation. Healthy action is always a 
balance of forces; and all extremes are dangerous; the 
excess of a good thing being often more dangerous in its 
social consequences than the excess of what is radically 
bad. 


VI. Do one thing well ; “be a whole man,” as Chancellor 
Thurlow said, “To one thing at one time.” Make clean work, 
and leave notags. Allow no delays when you are at a thing ’ 
do it and be done with it. 

VII. Avoid miscellaneous reading. Read nothing that 
you do not care to remember ; and remember nothing you 
do not mean to use. 

VIII. Never desire to appear clever and make a show of 
your talents before men. Be honest, loving, kindly and sym- 
pathetic in all you say and do. Cleverness will flow from 
you naturally, if you have it; and applause will come to you 
unsought from those who know what to applaud; but the 
applause of fools is to be shunned. 

IX. Above all things avoid fault-finding, and a habit of 
criticism. Let your rule in reference to your social senti- 
ments besimply this: pray for the bad, pity the weak, enjoy 
the good, and reverence both the great and the small, as 
playing each his part aptly in the divine symphony of the 
universe. 
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THE ISSUE IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 
THE METHODS OF SIR CHARLES DILKE'S HENCHMAN. 


THERE is an article of twenty-one ges in the Welsh 
Review for January, written by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
London correspondent of the New York Times, with the 
advantage of the collaboration of Sir Charles Dilke, which 
is facetiously described by its author as an “ answer” to 
my article on “ The Issue in the Forest of Dean.” Mr. 
Harold Frederic seems to have had his brief endorsed 
by the fanfiliar instruction, “ No case ; abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.” This he does with hearty goodwill. As the 
essence of the article lies in the vigour of his abuse, the 
best summary of his arguments is simply to string 
together the epithets he applies to me, apparently in the 
‘hope that by painting me black Sir Charles Dilke may 
appear as an angel of light. Mr. Frederic’s logic is that 
Sir Charles Dilke ought to be returned for the Forest of 
Dean because he has called W. T. Stead 

A liar. 

A mountebank. 

A blasphemer. 
While Mr. Harold Frederic adds to these choice flowers 
of speech the further information that W. T. Stead is 

A crank, or a fraud. 

A slanderer, 


who is 


Encased in brass, 

With a calloused hide ; 
who has 

A fakir’s vanity, 

A drab’s malevolence, 

A nasty but highly commercial fancy, and 

Is more slippery than an eel in a bucket of soft soap. 

This frightful creature, who has caused “so many 

wounded and outrage! breasts to groan in hopelegs 
dejection during this past ten years” has, Mr. Frederic 
declares, been guilty of the following offences against the 
laws of God and man :— 

Tireless and venomous persecution. 

Monstrous and unspeakable infamy. 

Written sickening articles. 

Invented imaginary demons. 

Pachydermatously indifferent to facts. 

Dishonesty. 

Shameless pretence 

Trampled candour, fairness, and decency under foot. 

Compiled purulent stuff. 

Misquotation and misrepresentation. 

Abused good faith. 

Rancorous persecution. 

Falseness, blasphemy. 

Meanness. 

Open misstatements. 

Oewardly evasion. 

Effrontery. 

Impndence. 

Crusade of filth. 

Licence of indecency and blasphemy. 
And finding even his own American vocabulary fail him 
in describing this unique portrait of human depravity, Mr. 
Frederic borrows the phrase-book of Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
and proclaims that I am a veritable Mokanna, a satyr with 
a monkey face, who puts my tongue in my cheek while m 
dupes sing praises to me as a virgin God. Granting all 


this for the sake of argument, it is hardly sufficient to 
prove that Sir Charles is a fit and proper person to 
represent any constituency in the House of Commons. 
Even if I am the devil incarnate, no single man can 
exhaust all the diabolic possibilities of possession. 

Mr. Frederic only says one thing that is new, and that 





thing is not true. He brings forward as a “‘ revelation ” 
that is to demolish me utterly an assertion which is a 
lie, and which I hope he will have the grace to admit is 
a lie, and to give up the name of his informant. 





A SIGNIFICANT PROTEST AT ABERDEEN. 


THE committee of the Aberdeen Trades’ Council 
invited Sir Charles Dilke to open the Trades’ Exhi- 
bition. It was the first occasion for six years 
on which any public or quasi-public body had ever 
suggested his appearance in a public function such 
as the opening of an exhibition. Great was the re- 
joicing in Sloane Street and among the band of wirepullers 
which regards all social and political movements from the 
sole point of view of their probable effect in enabling 
them to force back the co-respondent in the Crawford 
Divorce case into a position which he forfeited without 
complying with the conditions which he himself declared 
were indispensable before he could again be restored to 
public contidence. For some time no notice was taken 
of the approaching ceremony, but tardily the citizens of 
Aberdeen seemed to wake up to a sense of the trap into 
which they had fallen. A protest appeared in the local 
press against the appearance of Sir Charles Dilke at the 
opening ceremony, and so strong was the sentiment 
evoked that the Lord Provost and the magistrates, who 
were oflicially invited to attend the opening of 
the exhibition, unanimously decided that it would 
be improper for them to take any part in the cere- 
mony. Notwithstanding this emphatic intimation 
from the representatives of the civic community that 
his appearance in their midst was regarded as an 
outrage on the moral sense of the city, Sir Charles Dilke 
persisted in performing the ceremony. So strong, 
however, was the feeling against him, that of the 200 
invitations issued to the leading citizens, hardly any were 
accepted. Not only were the municipal authorities and the 
judicial bench and leading citizens conspicuous by their 
absence, but out of a city of 120,000 population the 
attendance was so small that one newspaper estimated 
the numbers present at 500, another at 1,000. The 
Trades’ Council profess to represent over 10,000 
working people. Many who refused to attend 
during the ceremony paid for admission afterwards, 
thinking that their absence at the opening was 
sufficient to emphasize their disapproval of the conduct 
of the Trades’ Council. An influentially-attended meeting 
of ministers and leading citizens was held to protest 
against the appearance of Sir Charles Dilke in Aberdeen, 
and they unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting regrets profoundly, in the interests of 
morality, the action of the Trades’ Council in asking Sir 
Charles Dilke to open their Industrial Exhibition. Expresses 
its satisfaction that the magistrates, by their action in refus- 
ing to accept the invitation to be present, have given voice to 
the general sentiment of the community, and trust that the 
citizens will support them in the course they have taken. 

A citizens’ protest was then drawn up, to which the 
names of the leading representatives of the various 
Churches were appended. Seldom has a more severe 
rebuke been administered to those who insolently attempt 
to outrage the moral sentiment of the community. 

The action of the magistrates and clergy of Aberdeen, 
following so closely after the vigorous protest of the 
Christian ministers at Festiniog will set an example 
which the representatives of the Christian sentiment of 
the community will do well to follow wherever similar 
occasion arises. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IN PRAISE OF BOSTON. 
By Raten Watpo Emerson. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly for January publishes an essay 
qwitten by Emerson on Boston in the spring of 1861. It 
is a noble tribute to one of the greatest cities of America 
by one of the greatest of Americans. Boston people 
think, and rightly think, a great deal of their city, but it 
is the first time that I remember to have seen Boston 
compared with Florence. Emerson says :— 

What Vasari said, three hundred years ago, of the repub- 
lican city of Florence, might be said of Boston: “that the 
desire for glory and honour is powerfully generated by the 
air of that place in the men of every profession. We find no 
less stimulus in our native air; no less ambition in our blood, 
which puritanism has not sufficiently chastised ; and at least 
-an equal freedom in our laws and customs, with as many and 
as tempting rewards to toil, with so many philanthropies, 
‘humanities, charities,. soliciting us to be great and good.” 

From Boston Emerson proceeds to a little disquisition 
‘upon great cities, aad incidentally refers to London :— 

London now for a thousand years has been in an affirma- 
‘tive or energising mood ; has not stopped growing, Linnzus, 
like a naturalist. esteeming the globe a big egg, called 
‘London the punctum saliens in the yolk of the world. 

Returning to Boston, he declares :— 

I do not speak with any fondness, but the language of 
coldest history, when I say that Boston commands attention 
.as the town which was appointed in the destiny of nations to 
Jead the civilisation of North America. 

The sight was almost ideal. A deep and islanded bay 
where a copious river entered it, and where a bold shore 
was bounded by rich, undulating woodland. The foun- 
‘ders of Massachusetts, Emerson remarks, do not appear 
to have been hardy men; rather comfortable citizens 
than accustomed to the rough task of discoverers. They 
not only suffered many things from bears and wolves, but 
tormented themselves with fears of lions, and went so far 
as to burn over Monadnoc. Still these Englishmen, with 
the Middle Ages still obscuring their reason, were full of 
‘Christian thought. They were precisely the idealists of 
England ; the most religious in a religious era. These 
men are a bridge to us between the unparalleled piety of 
the Hebrew epoch and our own. Who, he cries, shall 
restore us the odoriferous Sabbath which made the earth 
and the humble roof a sanctity. The climate pinched 
their features, and tended to degrade their characters, 
but— 

As an antidote to the spirit of commerce and of economy 
the religious spirit—always enlarging, firing man, prompting 
the pursuit of the vast, the beautiful, the unattainable—was 
especially necessary to the culture of New England. 

It is. the property of religious sentiment to be the 
most refining of all influences. All else is coarse and 
external. The religious sentiment gave the iron purpose 
in the arm, and enabled them to carry out a great and 
generous scheme of colonisation, manly meant and mani: 
done. The New England was more than the Old England 
over again ;— 

European critics regret the detachment of the Puritans to 
this country without aristocracy ; which a little reminds one 
of the pity of the Swiss mountaineers when shown a hand- 
some Englishman: “ What a pity he has no goitre!” The 
future historian will regard the detachment of the Puritans 
without aristocracy as the supreme fortune of the colony, as 
great a gain to mankind as the upening of this continent. 

If John Bull interests you at home, come and see him 
under new conditions—come and see the Jonathanisation of 


John. 


The essence of the new principles was expressed in the 
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little formula, ‘‘I am as good as you be,” and Boston 
never wanted a good spirit of rebellion in it from the 
planting until now. The re mag imposed on its 
founders and its people was Liberty— 

Liberty, clean and wise. It was to be built on Religion, 
the emancipator—Religion which teaches equality of all 
men in view of the spirit which created man. 

But the genius of Boston is seen in her real independence, 
productive power, and Northern acuteness of mind, which is 
in nature hostile to oppression. It is a good city as cities go. 
Nature is good. The climate is electric, good for wit and 
good for character. What public souls have lived here, what 
social benefactors, what eloquent preachers, skilful workmen, 
stout captains, wise merchants ; what fine artists, what gifted 
conversers, what mathematicians, what lawyers, what wits! 
And where is the middle class so able, virtuous, and in: 
structed ? 


A PLEA FOR A BROAD CHURCH PROPAGANDA. 

Mr. Tuomas Couns Syow, in the Contemporary 
Review for January, in a paper entitled “ Liberal 
Theology in the Church of England,” pleads that the 
time has come when the Broad Church Party should 
seek a distinct recognition of themselves as a legitimate 
party, and further increase the number. 

To accomplish these objects, we ought to possess certain 
definite institutions, of which the three following are in- 
dispensable :— 

(1) A society, something like the English Church Union, 
or the Church Association, or the Evangelical Alliance 
(except that this last is undenominational), consisting of 
persons acknowledging themselves as Latitudinarian members 
of the Church of England, and organised for the purpose of 
advancing our doctrines generally, and especially of defend- 
ing all Latitudinarian holders of offices whose positions are 
endangered on doctrinal grounds. 

(2) Institutions for education, including the spread of 
literature, the training of candidates for Holy orders, the 
religious instruction of other students, and the advance- 
ment of theological learning. 

(3) Missions to the heathen, preferably by arrangement 
with the older missionary societies to accept Latitudinarian 
missionaries supported by us; but failing this, by means of 
anew missionary society, avoiding collision with the older 
societies as they avoid collisions with each other, and 
working with them so far as they will let us: missions also 
to the degraded and destitute parts of the English population, 
conducted in the same way, by alliance with the parochial 
clergy, and existing agencies where they will accept us, by 
separate agencies where they will not, but always distinctly 
teaching our principles. 

In ——- how he would work out his scheme, he 
makes the following suggestions :— 

On one important point we might educate by object-lessons 
—the equality of the Christian Churches. In fact, by con- 
certed action, it might not only be taught but accomplished 
—“ jumped,” as the phrase is. Remember Stanley’s discovery 
that the law does not forbid Nonconformist ministers to 
preach in churches. It may not be good law, but it is good 
enough to fight with. Let our Society appoint a Conciliation 
Sunday. On that day let every beneficed clergyman 
who belongs to us invite a Nonconformist minister to 
preach in his church, and every non-beneficed clergyman 
officiate in a Nonconformist chapel (and administer the Com- 
munion according to the forms there in use, if the rules of 
the denomination allow him); then let the bishops do their 
worst, Let us take it before all the possible courts, and if 
the courts decide against us let u3 use the invincible weapon of 
the Ritualists: let us go to prison for “contempt.” After 
half-a-dozen imprisonments the bishops would desist for 

very shame, as they have done with the Ritualists. When 
the next Conciliation Sunday came round it would be taken 
as a matter of course. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Henry JAMES. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for January Mr. Henry ames 
writes sixteen or seventeen pages about Mr. Lowell. The 
paper is one partly of reminiscences and partly of 
criticism :— 

It was in looking at him as a man of letters that one got 
slosest to him, and some of his more fanatical friends are not 
50 be deterred from regarding his career as in the last analy- 
sis a tribute to the dominion of style. This is the idea that 
his name most promptly evokes to my sense ; and though it 
was not by any means the only idea he cherished, the unity 
of his career is surely to be found in it. He carried style— 
the style of literature —into regions in which we rarely look 
‘for it: into politics, of all places in the world; into diplo- 
macy, into stammering civic dinners and ponderous anniver- 
saries, into letters and notes and telegrams, into every turn of 
the hour—absolutely into conversation, where, indeed, it 
freely disguised itself as intensely colloquial wit. 

Mr. James says that the sign by which Lowell was 
best known in Europe was his intensely rational con- 
sciousness, which was to him the strongest form of piety. 
New England was heroic to him, and his America was a 
magnificent conception, admirably conceived and lovable 
object of allegiance. Yet, although he was so absolutely 
American, he was abundantly European. He was so 
steeped in history and literature that to some yearning 
young persons he made the taste of knowledge sweeter 
almost than it was ever to be again. 

His robust love of study went sociably arm in arm with a 
robust love of life. This love of life was so strong in him 
that he could lose himself in little diversions as well as in 
big books. He was fond of everything human and natural, 
everything that had colour and character, and no gaiety, no 
sense of comedy, was ever more easily kindled by contact. 
When he was not surrounded by great pleasures he could 
find his account in small ones, and no situation could be dull 
for a man in whom all reflection, all reaction, was witty. 


Mr. James spent much time with him both in Paris 
and in Florence. He saw nothing of him in Spain, but 
when he met him in London he heard much from him of 
his life in Madrid, in the palace in which the ghost of 
Charles V. still walks. en he came to London he 
found himself immediately the first of after-dinner 
speakers :— 

She is the great consumer of spices and sweets ; if I were 
not afraid of forcing the image, I should say that she is too 
unwieldy, to feed herself, and requires, in recurring seasons, 
as she sits, prodigiously, at her banquet, to be approached 
with the consecrated ladle. She placed this implement in 
Mr. Lowell’s hands with a confidence so immediate as to be 
truly touching—a confidence that speaks for the eventual 
amalgamation of the Anglo-Saxon race in a way that, 
surely, no casual friction can obliterate. She can confer 
conspicuity, at least for the hour, so well that she is con- 
stantly under the temptation to do so; she holds a court for 
those who-speak to her, and she is perpetually trying voices. 
She recognised Mr. Lowell’s from the first and appointed him 
really her speaker-in-chief. 

Referring tu his functions as American Minister in 
London, Mr. James sys :— 

None the less it was impossible to be witness of his general 
action during his residence in England without feeling that, 
not only by the particular things he did, but by the general 
thing he was, he contributed to a large ideal of peace. We 
certainly owe to him (and by “ we” I mean both countries— 
he made that plural elastic) mitigation of danger. There 
is always danger between country and country, and danger 
in small and shameful forms as well as big and inspiring 
ones ; but the danger is less and the dream of peace more 
rosy when bezuiled into a common admiration. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE PLACE OF THE CLERGY IN POLITICS. 

Tue Review of the Churches makes this the subject of 
its symposium in its December number. Canon Barker, 
Canon Wilberforce, Rev. W. Tuckwell, Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, and the Rev. F. W. Macdonald discuss the 
subject from the clerical point of view. They are all 
practically agreed in thinking that the parson has a duty 
as a citizen with the exception of Mr. Macdonald, who 
thinks that, on the whole, the parson is better out of 
politics. Mr. Macdonald thinks that the men are very 
few who will not do more harm than good in leaving the 
quiet paths of ministerial duty to take part in political 
life. Canon Wilberforce replies thus to the four 
questions put by the editor of the Review of the 
Churches :— 

1. Inasmuch as “ politics” are the morals of the nation, I 
consider that the oft-repeated aphorism, that the acredited 
ministers of religion overstep their functions when they 
actively participate in the political struggles of the time, is 
both shallow and mischievous. If the clergy of all denomi- 
nations abstain from influencing the political life of the 
nation, the mainsprings of national progress are likely to 
become unspiritualised. 

2. The extent to which their influence should be exerted 
will depend entirely upon circumstances, and should be in 
the support of principles without regard to parties. 

I consider that the sacred ministry, so far from emancipat- 
ing an intelligent Englishman from participating in the 
responsibilities of political life, accentuates his obligations 
as a citizen of heaven to raise his voice against State-per- 
mitted vices which tend to undermine the stability of the 
commonwealth ; and, though he may lose popularity amongst 
lukewarm temporisers, who would prefer to hear in 
their pulpits echoes of their own opinions, his ministry un- 
questionably gainsin real power if he has the courage solemnly 
to proclaim, even in the midst of the excitement of a contested 
election, the responsibility before God of the exercise of the 
franchise in connection with such blots upon Christian civilisa- 
tion as the Indian opium revenue, the demoralising bane of the 
liquor traffic, the inadequate protection of the purity of 
women, and the oppression of weaker people, without courting 
the favour or shrinking from the displeasure of any political 
party, however powerful. 

3. It is not easy to define what has and what has not been 
a blessing in the past life of the nation, inasmuch as the eter- 
nal purpose works behind all the multitudinous activities of 
national life, and in that eternal purpose all things work to- 
gether for ultimate good. 

4. I see no necessity for the differentiation suggested. The 
presence of Bishops in the House of Lords, and their com- 
plete freedom to debate and vote upon every question affect- 
ing the welfare of the nation, is a sufficient indication that 
the abstention of her ordained ministry from the political 
issues of the day is not the theory of the Church of England. 





In the New England Magazine for December there is a. 
paper, entitled “Stories of Salem Witchcraft,” which is 
somewhat disappointing, although it is only the first 
instalment of the article. It is illustrated by a very 
beautiful portrait of Governor Bradstreet. What is most 
interesting in the paper is the evidence which was then 
taken, which seems to prove that most of the mischief was 
done by the witches’ doubles. The apparition of Sarah 


Good seems to have been a very troublesome double in- 
deed, having pinched, beat, choked, and pricked her 
victims with pins. None of our present astral spirits 
behave themselves so unseemly. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE LABOURER ? 
By Lorp Turina. 

In the Nineteenth Uentury Lord Thring writes, as his 
wont, intelligently and lucidly, as to what is necessary 
to be done in order to settle the land question. His own 
summary of his paper is to be found in the following 
paragraph, which should be committed to heart by par- 
iamentary candidates in every rural constituency at the 
coming election :— 

Comparatively small amendments of the statute-book would 
remove the legal obstacles in the way of a complete scheme 
of improvement. Arouse the Revenue authorities and the 
Board of Agriculture, and you have brought into the 
iarket from time to time parcels of land of a size 
eminently adapted to the wants of the labourer. Moreover, 
they will not be huddled together in large unmanageable 
lamps, but distributed in small holdings throughout the 
rural parishes. . Create district registers of title by 
making every County Council a register office for titles and a 
sale office of land, and you have the machinery for 
selling the land. Make the Post Office an advertising 
instrument, and their officers coilectors of the instal- 
meuts of purchase-money, and there arises a complete organi- 
sation for bringing home to the peasant a knowledge of the 
land he can buy, and a perception of the easy mode in which 
he car acquire that land, pay the purchase-money, and deal 
with it cheaply. Create village councils, and you invest the 
peasant with a status which will give him an interest in his 
village, and a position which he will not readily exchange 
for that of a town resident. It is not, however, the interest 
of the well-to-do labourer which is alone to be considered. 
Dives and Lazarus may well both claim sympathy. Make it 
the duty of the parish in the first instance, and of the County 
Council as a secondary authority, to assert the right of the 
public to the footpaths and the roadside wastes, and the 
blessing of the artist, the stranger, and the ploughman shall 
rest on the head of the Government who cares for such 
things, small in themselves but large in their effects. 

FROM A FARMER'S POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. W. E. Bear, who follows Lord Thring, discusses 
the proposals of both political parties with considerable 
severity and impartiality. He maintains that the less 
power the parish council has in the taking and letting of 
Jand the better it will be. The county council shou'd be 
the supreme local authority with either district councils 
or parish councils acting under it and sending delegates 
to it, but there should not be both parish and district 
councils. Mr. Bear is in favour of district councils. He 
thinks it would be highly dangerous to the peace and wel- 
fare of the rural community to commit any considerable 
powers to the parish councils. Mr. Bear thinks that the 
worst of foreign competition is now over, and that an era 
of moderate prosperity for agriculture is now beginning. 
Nothing would more rapidly increase the demand for 
labour than a real and effective Tenant Right Act, giving 
security for the capital of farmers invested in their 
homes. Mrs. Batson, writing on “ Hodge at Home,” 
pleads for two things, which are not often coupled to- 
gether ; first, that the labourer should be deprived of his 
beer, and secondly, that he should be encouraged to 
marry as soon as possible. Twenty-three is better than 
twenty-five, but twenty is better than either. 





Tost persons who wish to see the arguments against 
interfering with the free immigration of foreigners into 
the United States should read the article by Jay Balknap 
on ** Immigration” in Belford’s for December. 

Mr. Epwarp E. Patnee calculates, in Longman’s 
Magazne for January, that the progeny of a single pair 
of herrings, if they all lived and perpetuated their kind, 
would in a few years produce a mass of solid matter equal 
in bulk to that uf the whole world. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETS. 
A CURIOUS MUSTER ROLL. 

Mrz. H.D.Tratrtt, in the Nineteenth Century for January, 
gives a list of sixty-six poets whose verse has been 
printed at Jeast in the present reign. I extract the list 
as a curiosity :— 


Arnold, Sir E. Morris, L. 

Austin, A fred Morris, W. 

Barlow, Ge rge Myers, E. 
Beeching H C. Myers, F. W. H. 
Bevington, Louisa Nichol, Juha 
Blaikie, J. A. Noel, Roden 
Blind, Mathilde Palgrave, F. 
Biunt, wilfrid Patmore, Coventry 
Bridg-s, Robert Payne, John 
Brouke, Stopford Poliock, W. H. 


Buchanan, Robert 
Clarke, Herbert 
De Vere, Auvrey 
Dobson, Austin 
Dowden, Edward 
Fane, Viol-t 

F, eeland, Willism 
Garnett, Richard 
Gosse, Bom und 
Hake, T. Gordon 
Hamilton, Euge.e Lee 


Raffalov ch, M. A. 
Rawusley, H. M. 
R-binsun, A. Mary F. (Madame 
Darm st« ter) 
Rudd, Rennell 
Rossetti, Chr tina 
Rossetti, W. M. 
Sharp, William 
Simcox, G. A. 
Stevenson, R. L. 
Swinb rne, A.C. 


Henley, W. Kk Symonds, J. A. 
Holmes, E. G. A. Tennyson, Frederick 
Ingelow, Jean Todhunter, J. 


Kemble, Frauces A. (Mrs. Butler) Tomson, Graham (M s.) 
Lang, Andrew Tynan, Kathar'ne 
Lefroy, E. C. Wadding' on, Samuel 
Watson, William 
Watts, Theodore 
Webster, Augusta 


Loc«er- Lampson, F. 
Mackay, Eric 
Marzials, Frank 


Meredith, Geo ge Wilde, Oscar 
Meynell, Alice (Mra.) Woods, Margaret (Mrs.) 
Monkhouse, Cosmo Yeats, W. B. 


Mr. Trail maintains that at least fifty living English- 
men are able to speak in the veritable and authentic 
language of the poet. There has been nothing to com- 
pare to this general mastery of form in any former age. 





The Bankers’ Magazine.—This magazine started 
on its career in April, 1844, about the time that 
Sir Robert Peel was considering his Bank Act. In 
connection with Mr. Goschen’s proposal to issue £1 
notes, the editor now turns back to the earlier 
volumes of the Bankers’ Magazine for a record of Sir 
Robert Peel’s speeches on banking and currency, and 
in the January number quotes passages in which Peel 
described the banking abuses and banking needs of his 
time. There are also excellent portraits of Mr. Goschen, 
and of Mr. Gilbart, the father of the modern joint-stuck 
banking system ; an editorial on Mr. Goschen’s Currency 
Plan, while a review of the P ogress of Banking in Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1891, is begun. 


In the Newbery House Magazine for January, ardent 
Evangelicals will read with shuddering horror the answer 
to the fifty-eight Church Notes and Queries, which is :— 
“ Has the Church of England ever deliberately accepted 
the word Protestant?” The editor answers emphatically, 
Never ; not only has she never sanctioned its use, but on 
one memorable occasion in 1689, it was deliberately 
rejected. 

In Belford’s Magazine for December there is an inte- 
resting, though brief, account of ‘‘ Life on the Western 
Plains of America Thirty Years Ago.” The evolution of 
society in a place like Denver has seldom been described 
with more simple realism than by this gambler who made 
his pile and lost it in the wildest, roughest, coldest, hot- 
test place on the planet. 

THERE is a very interesting, pleasantly written paper 
in the English Illustrated for January on “ Village Life 
in Olden Time,” by Mr. Frederick Gale. It is a very 
curious and interesting feature of a phase of English life 
which has passed away. 
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MRS. BESANT AND DR. PUSEY. 
By Rev. Principat Cuartes Cuapman, LL.D. 

In the January number of the Thinker, a review of 
world-wide thought, the Rev. Principal Charles Chapman, 
LL.D., publishes au article on Mrs. Besant’s doubt and 
her interview with Dr. Pusey. Speaking of our Character 
Sketch, Dr. Chapman says :— 

One of the most touching and suggestive pieces of per- 
sonal history published in modern times, in so far as it 
relates to religious experience, is the account given in a 
recent number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS of the progress, 
or perhaps more correctly the decline, of Mrs. Besant from 
the Christian faith to blank Atheism, followed by a slight 
return upwards to Theosophy, To many the article re- 
ferred to came as a welcome relief, giving as it did 
information concerning her early domestic troubles, 
the origin and progress of her mental conflicts, and 
the upright, blameless moral character manifested through- 
out her trials. Mrs. Besant may take to herself the 
consolation that by means of these revelations there has been 
awakened, in the minds of many who cling to the Christian 
faith as for very life, a sincere sympathy and respect, 
In the future she need not lack sympathy and most kindly 
help should she ever care to seek it. But it is rare that the 
public is made acquainted, on the one hand, with the 
sorrows and perplexities of such a notable character, and, on 
the other, with the procedure, in dealing with them, of so 
distinguished a counsellor ; and the interest aroused in this 
case becomes the more pathetic from the fact that the inter- 
view proved to be the turning point in the career of the 
sufferer downwards towards the blankest Atheism. 

Dr. Chapman says that there can be no doubt but that 
Christian men of all denominations and shades of belief 

silent judgment on the whole case as presented by 

. Besant herself. He thinks that Dr. Pusey’s attitude 
towards Mrs. Besant at the very beginning of the inter- 
view was inconsistent with his previous action. Having 
by advising her to read Liddon’s “ Bampton 
Lectures,” he treated her in the personal interview as if 
she were a penitent, and required her instant and un- 


questioned submission to the Church. Mrs. Besant had . 


been expected to find a guidance into truth ; she met with 
a blunt demand for blind submission: — 

Not often does a guide of the perplexed find one so pre- 
pared for sympathetic treatment. With the quick instinct 
of an educated woman she saw that he did not realise her 
difficulties and bear them on his heart, and hence she felt 
that he could never offer the clue to their solution. The 
two beings lived in different intellectual hemispheres, 
and spoke an untranslatable language. It was Dr. Pusey’s 
business to cross over in imagination to her hemisphere, and 
learn the language of her soul. This he did not do. Again, Dr. 
Pusey added to the original difficulty by the introduction of 
another. Thus Mrs. Besant was intent on knowing about one 
doctrine ; Dr, Pusey insisted on the immediate acceptance of 
two doctrines. She wanted scriptural reasons for believing on 
Christ as the true Son of Goa; he not only gave no such 
reasons, but required that she should believe something else 
at the expense of her own free judgment. It is obvious that 
Mrs. Besant’s Churchism was not of Dr. Pusey's type, for she 
was utterly surprised at the unreasonableness of this pro- 
cedure. Naturally, instead of easing the original difficulty, 
it aggravated it. One of the first and most important things 
to be done would be to establish friendly relations without too 
great eagerness at first to enter into a hard and continuous 
discussion of the question at issue. 

Dr. Chapman’s conclusion of the whole matt-r is as 
follows :— 

The key to the solution of her difficulties layin a right 
apprehension of her religious history and the bent of her 
mental tendencies. From the time that she began to doubt 
and question there were signs of sheer restlessness. The 
intellectual fever sometimes ran high. The attitude she 
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assumed towards the order of Providence when she lost her 
child revealed a real passion against the Almighty, and 
although this passion subsided, the mental temper it re- 
vealed ran throughout her life. Her present heat and 
zeal in the speculations of Theosophy are the outcome 
of the same thing. She lacked, and lacks still, the 
calm, equable spirit which alone can ensure the clear 
apprehension of truth. Time may do much to tone down 
the fires of eager, restless speculation, and then when the 
nature regains its balance and the spiritual side attains its 
proper development, it may be that she will find, as many 
others equal to her in ability and in honesty have done, the 
truth that all along has been close at hand. Then she will 
be surprised that ever she made the reality of a great truth 
to depend on the ability of one man to lead a feverish intellect 
to it, and that immediate demonstration was sought for truths 
which require for their apprehension both a good intellect and 
a gentle, loving, child spirit that finds in God a real Father. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT COMPOSER. 
By M. Govunop. 

Mrs. WELDoN, having taken refuge in a convent in 
France, will probably not be troubled by perusing the 
Century Magazine for January, wherein she would find a 
paper, by Gounod, giving a reminiscence of those years 
of his youth which he spent in Italy and Germany. 
Gounod went to Rome in 1840, and, like most who visit 
Rome for the first time, was disappointed. Tho Eternal 
City seemed to him cold and austere, which threw him into 
a profound melancholy from which he did not recover 
for six weeks. The director of the French Conservatory 
in Rome he describes as a great and noble artist, to whose 

tience and useful instruction he ascribes all his success. 

f Rome disappointed him, he simply revelled in the 
beauties of Naples :— 

I shall never forget the impression produced on me by 
Naples at my first visit. The charming climate, which 
anticipates and suggests the sky of Greece; that bay, blue 
as sapphire, set in a circle of mountains and islands, whose 
slopes and peaks assume at sunset the ever-changing scale 
of magic hues which would defy the richest velvet or the 
most brilliant gems—all this produced the effect of a dream 
or a fairy tale. 

Nevertheless, after a certain time he began to pine for 
Rome. Naples, he says, is a Joud, vulgar, bustling town, 
where from morning till night crowds push, scuffle, and 
quarrel. When he returned to Rome the city began to 
exercise upon him its mysterious fascination. The more 
he studied the more deeply he loved its mysterious 
charm, its imperturbable peace. He left Rome, and when 
he caught his last glimpse of the dome-of St. Peter's he 
wept bitterly. From Rome he passed through Florence 
to Venice. Of the Bride of the Adriatic he says :— 

She is the country of resplendent masters. Venice has 
thrown a sunny light over painting. She charms one’s 
senses ; and as a consequence her attraction is instantaneous. 
She intoxicates, but the intoxication that she excites is 
mingled (at least it has been so in my case) with an inex- 
plicable melancholy, something like the sentiment of 
captivity. 

After Venice he went to Vienna, where he made the 
acquaintance of Nicolai and wrote the “ Requiem,” the 
success of which modified all his plans. From Vienna he 
went to Berlin, and from Berlin to Leipsic, where he spent 
four days with Mendelssohn. He says :— 

Mendelssohn received me admirably: I had just rendered 
the “ Dies lre” of my Vienna requiem. He placed his hand 
on a part consisting of five solo voices, without accompani- 
ment, saying, “ Mon ami, that might be signed Cherubini!” 
Such words are genuine decorations, coming from such a 
master. 
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THE PAPACY AND DEMOCRACY. 
By M. Anatore Leroy-Beavuttev. 

By far the most interesting and remarkable of the 
articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes for December is 
the justification of the Papal intervention in the social 
question, of which M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu published 
the first part under the title of “The Papacy, Socialism 
and Democracy.” 

THE EVILS OF THE DAY MORAL RATHER THAN SOCIAL. 

The history which M. Leroy-Beaulieu apparently pro- 
poses to himself to sketch is nothing less than the moral 
history of contemporary Europe, and the central figure 
upon which he fixes the eyes of his readers is the head 
of the Roman Church. Rome typifies for him the 
religion of Western Europe. What he has to say is that 
either this religion has a part to playsstill in the historic 
drama or it has none. If, as some people think, its part 
has been played and is now ended, there is nothing more 
of any interest to be said about it ; if, on the contrary, it 
has yet a share in the evolution of the nations, scarcely 
any subject of inquiry can be more fruitful than the 
endeavour to determine what this share may rightly be. 
For his own part, M. Leroy - Beaulicu makes 
the clearest announcement of his belief that 
religion and religion only can provide a solution of the 
difficulties with which modern society is beset. “The 
social problem is,” he declares in unequivocal terms, 
‘* before all things a religious and moral problem. It is 
not only a question of stomachs, it is quite as much, and 
more'perhaps, a spiritual question—a question of the soul. 
Social reform can only be accomplished by means of 
moral reform. In this sense Tolstoi and the mystics 
speak the truth. In order to raise the life of the people 
we must raise the soul of the people. In order to reform 
society we must reform man—reform the rich, reform the 
poor, reform the workman and reform the master, and 
give back to both of them what is at present lacking, 
equally to each of them a Christian spirit.” 


RELIGION THE ONLY BASIS OF MORALITY. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu is well aware that he is not alone 
in the importance which he attributes to moral reform. 
He quotes from Saint-Simon and Isaac Pereira—as he 
might have quoted from almost every school of modern 
reform—to show how men of absolutely opposed religious 
views share his opinions in this respect. His arguments 
must be taken frankly on the ground which he has chosen 
for them, and this ground is that modern morality is in- 
extricably associated with the gospel of Christ. He 
does not discuss the truth of revealed religion. He ap- 
pesrs, if one may be permitted to read between the lines, 
to hold rather the philosophic view that it is beside the 
question. He only maintains that without it the morality 
of the age must fall to pieces. ‘‘ Outside Christianity,” 
he says, ‘‘there is nothing but the war of classes. .. . 
Do we seek a specific? I know of no other. God alone 
can give us back social peace. It belongs to His Christ 
alone to pronounce our Pax Vobiscum.” 

POLICE IN CASSOCKS. 

But he perceives that if the Gospel is to give peace to 
the world, it must be on condition that it acts upon tne 
rich as well as upon the poor. The time is past 
in which the Church can play, with any profit 
to itself or others, the part of ‘‘police in cassocks” 
which was assigned to it by the threatened autocracies of 
the earlier part of the century. A mistaken desire for 
temporal dominion has led the Papacy hitherto to ally 
itself with the powers that be. The policy of the long 
pontificate of Pius TX. was dominated by this desire. 
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In pursuit of it the Papacy consented to use the Church 
as an instrument in the hands of political authority. It 
became, under the influence of Napoleon and of Thiers, 
a sort of watch-dog for vested interests. Naively, 
simply, without meaning any harm, it was assumed that 
in playing this part the Church was doing good service 
to society. So long as the Church directed its efforts 
towards securing for itself a share in this world’s goods, 
it was only natural that it should encourage the illusion. 
A PURIFIED PAPACY. 

In relinquishing the dream of temporal power, the 
Papacy has become again the spiritual power which it 
was of old. Leo XIII. looks round upona scene of which 
the principal features are altered more by the inward 
than by the outward change in the attitude and position 
of the Holy See. The concern of the Church henceforth 
is not with the political but with the moral history of its 
day. The successor of St. Peter looks no longer through 
narrow vistas of thrones and dynasties upon the main- 
tenance of which his own depends. A wider prospect 
falls beneath his eyes. On every side he sees the oppos- 
ing forces of the great social question arrayed for battle 
against each other. An international war of poor and rich 
is on the eve of breaking cut. He has nothing material to 
lose or gain in the event. He sees in the whole a great 
moral problem of which he believes himself to hold the 
solution. It is not surprising then—on the contrary, it is in 
keeping with all the best traditions of the supreme 
guardian of virtue upon earth—that he should step down 
into the arena and insist upon his right to point out the 
path of peace. This and this only is, in M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s opinion, what Leo XIII. has done in issuing 
the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. It is as a moral instruc- 
tion, and not as a lesson in political economy, that it 
must be accepted by the faithful. 

DEMOCRACY WITHOUT SOCIALISM. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not admit that this continuity 
of the policy of the Holy See has been broken by the 
espousal of the democratic cause. What Leo XIII. has 
done is a direct continuation of the policy which has 
always guided the acts of the Sovereign Pontiffs. The 
application of it only has changed. Rome has always 
sought to ally herself with the great powers. Hitherto 
they have been the political powers. Henceforth, 
if she is to maintain her moral supremacy, they will 
necessarily be the moral powers. Among _ these 
Leo XIII. and his advisers have perceived that 
Democracy is every day coming to the foremost rank. 
‘“‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden,” is the legitimate cry of the Church. In 
uttering it and making himself, as he has done, the 
Pope of the Democracy, Leo XIII, has shown himself 
to possess, as his predecessors have done before him, a 
full share of the wisdom of the serpent, while at the 
same time, in protesting against the appetites of Social- 
ism, he maintains the milessness of the dove. The 
triumph of Democracy without Socialism is the ideal 
which he has set before the orthodox. Henceforth every 
good Catholic must be a Democrat, but he is distinctly 
forbidden to call himself a Socialist. The historic deve- 
lopments of this ideal, the manner in which it has been, 
as it were, borne in from the circumference to the centre 
of the Church, the part which has been played in the 
gradual evolution of the Holy See by the great ecclesi- 
astics of Germany, England, Ireland, and America, and, 
above all, the intimate harmony of the ideal with the 
Christian traditions, are demonstrated in a masterly 
manner in this article. How to give practical form to 
the ideal is reserved tor tho next. 
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LEOPOLD VON RANKE AT WORK. 
By His AMANUENSIS. 

‘¢Srxtzen Years in the Workshop of Leopold Von 
Ranke ” is the title of a series of articles begun in the 
Deutsche Revue for November and continued in the 
December and January numbers. As Ranke’s duto- 
biography only dates down to 1870, his admirers will 
welcome these connected authentic reminiscences of his 
later years written by Theodor Wiedemann, an amanuensis 
of Ranke’s during the last sixteen years of his life. 
Wiedemann had other colleagues, but many of them were 
university men studying for their future profession, who 
only regarded work under Ranke in the light of a useful 
intermediate training. 

First of all it should be understood that Ranke objected 
to the name assistant. To him it was a most inappropriate 


‘word. It was, in fact, too suggestive of the very different 


position of an assistant doctor, and it struck him that a 
wrong meaning might be attached to the name—just as 
if his works were not entirely his own creations. 
Wiedemann was much older than his colleagues, and he 
differed from them in that he devoted the whole of his 
time to his master. A natural consequence of this was that 
Ranke reserved for him a special field of labour, and he 
was entrusted with the collecting of literary and 
bibliographical notes, the preparation of excerpts for 
Ranke’s use, the first and second correcting of the proofs, 
and the final revision of the pages. 

Ranke’s mode of life was regular and simple. He rose 
at nine, and after a light breakfast began work about 
half-past nine or ten, and continued till half-past one or 
two, except for a brief interval of a quarter of an hour 
or so for the second breakfast or lunch. About two he 
took his daily walk, and was gee gerigts by his servant, 
for he was very short-sighted, and it was the servant's 
special duty to draw the attention of his master to any 

uaintances he might meet in the street, and particu- 
larly to members of the Imperial family. Dinner was at 
five, and work was resumed at seven. In later years a 
longer pause was made, which threw the work into the 
midnight hours. Still Ranke could not stand the strain 
of work longer than from eight to nine hours a day, and 
only when circumstances were pressing did he ever 
prolong his labours beyond that period. In any case he 
took care that the time reserved for sleep should not be 
curtailed. 

While he was at work, he worked with his whole heart 
and soul. He sat in an easy chair at a little table, rising 
every now and then to promote circulation, and often 
pew, lw against the chair or the table. Leaning 
against his chair or table, but with his back turned to his 
amanuensis that his thoughts should not be disturbed, 
was indeed his usual attitude when dictating. 

He prepared himself for his work in a very method- 
ical manner. When he decided on a literary production 
for publication, he had already a good grasp of his sub- 
ject, so that his plans of research, conception, and com- 
position were already settled in his mind. Latterly, he 
relieved his memory by jotting down or dictating his 
first sketch. Then, from the materials at hand, he 
dictated extracts bearing upon his subject, accompanying 
them with remarks, which were all committed to paper. 
In the case of manuscripts or printed archives he was 
able to discern at a glance which would be of any service, 
so that much useless reading was spared. The amanu- 
ensis was expected to look up all references, and this 


often turned out a very troublesome business, as Ranke 
was not generally very explicit, and the passage he had 
in his mind many a time lay hidden away in the most 





unexpected place. Those books which served as sources 

were read aloud in the original language, and it was a 

marvel how Ranke could listen for hours together, and 

with the closest attention, to this reading in so many 

a languages, especially as he was so very dull of 
earing. 

His general method of executing his work was some- 
what as follows :—The choice of a title always preceded 
the commencement of the work, and even before a single 
line was written the title would have been changed half a 
dozen times, but each time on a new sheet of paper. He 
was deeply convinced of the importance of a title, and 
after it been finally decided upon, it would continue 
to worry him to the completion of the work. After his 
preparatory studies he was so far master of his materials 
as to be able to sketch ;jout the whole book—the sections 
and the chapters—with their headings. Sometimes, when 
a book was being read aloud to him in the evening, he 
would suddenly stop the reading and begin dictating, 
showing that he had been marshalling together his facts 
while the reading was in progress. During the dicta- 
tion the slightest interruption was intolerable to 
him, and the amanuensis did well to leave all his 
questions to the end, even if he had not understood 
what he had to write. If during the dictation Ranke 
had occasion to refer to a book, it was only per- 
mitted when the book was at hand. Every pause made 
him impatient, and whenever the amanuensis went into 
another room to fetch a book he might count on being 
called back before he had time to find it. As each 
chapter was finished the loose sheets were numbered with 
Roman numerals, and put away in a blue cover labelled 
with the title. Many corrections, however, were made 
in the eames indeed Ranke generally went through 
it five times, and then handed it over to Herr Wiedemann 
for further observations and corrections. It was against 
Ranke’s principle to send copy to the printer which he 
had not corrected and perfected to the utmost of his 
powers and his knowledge. Yet he made even more 
corrections in the proofs. Asa rule the proof in galley 
form was corrected from three to five times, and in 
page form from three to four times. As often as 
not the pages had to be made up more than once, for 
the corrections were not confined to words and 
expressions and the new arrangement of sentences, 
but whole pa phs would be taken out of one page 
to be inserted elsewhere, while such lengthy enlargements 
of subjects would be added that instead of the broad mar- 
gins on the proofs, several pages of writing ad were 
required to contain them. All these complicated cor- 
rections made Ranke need a special compositor, and his 
publisher spared no pains to meet his wishes in this 
matter. On the whole, however, Ranke, according to 
Herr Wiedemann, was too much occupied with research 
after he had begun his work ; his studies and his writings 
seem to lie too near together. He needed a sort of 
emancipation from his materials, yet he must have de- 
voted his best efforts to the adequate representation of 
his thoughts to have attained his universally acknowledged 
perfection ef composition. 





In the Girl’s Own Paper for January there is an 
account of a competition of a hundred famous cities. 
There were 887 competitors, and 13 prizes of a guinea 
each. There were four competitors of eleven years of 
age and one of 38 ; the majority, however, were sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen. In the same number the Rev. 
J. N. Shearman continues his papers on ‘Simple 
Psychology.” 
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THE CAPE FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 
A CAUTION FOR ALGERIA! 
Tue English theory of Colonial Self-government is so 
repugnant to French traditions of administration that it 
is not surprising to find a French historian of the Cape 
iprophesying all manner of evil things concerning it. The 
nonymous author of an article which appears in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes under the title of ‘‘An Autono- 
mous Colony,” regards it evidently in the light of a 
pogle with which to scare Algeria. After drawing a 
parallel between the two communities, he prefaces his 
judy of the institutions of the Cape by the following 
paragraph, which may fairly be accepted as indicating the 
bias of his mind ; — 
- SELF-GOVERNMENT AS A FRENCHMAN SEES IT. 


“Tf to abandon, under the pretext of emancipation, and 
not to carry this abandonment to its logical completion ; 
to withdraw, in one fell swoop, both military protec- 
tion and financial support, to leave only a flag flying half- 
mast high, to compromise prestige by economy and the 
independence of others by the permission to perish if 
please ; if to inspire a third party with the very 
tral idea of gathering from the ruins of this 
prestige and the materials of this independence what 
me do not care to defend and others are 
not able to achieve ;—if this is the English colonial policy, 
nd we believe it to be so, then it is a policy which would 
ait no Algerian.” Nor, the reader may well add, 
would it suit any other sane inhabitant of any com- 
unity in the world. But let the last fifty years 
f the colonial policy of England, which turns on 
the point of self-government, be compared with the 
colonial policy of France for a corresponding period, and 
between the two not an Algerian could waver in his 
thoice. It may be that the art of self-government is an 
entially Anglo-Saxon faculty, and that the same liberties 
would be less successfully exercised by men of another 
ace. There can be little doubt in the mind of any English- 
man acquainted with the facts that the prosperity of our 
greatest colonies dates from their acquisition of the 
fights of responsible government. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHESS-BOARD. 


Apart, however, from the prejudice—if South African 
history can be considered apart from the essential con- 
ition of its existence—the account of the actual 
position in South Africa, which is given by the writer 
# the article, is graphic and interesting. He com- 
pares the whole of South Africa to a chess-board, 
m which the opposing kings represented by Eng- 
land and Germany sro stately and almost motionless 
while the action of the game is carried on by their 
Tespective queens. These queens, it need hardly be said, 
are on their own squares, in Pretoria and Capetown. 
They move and move rapidly across the whole breadth 
and length of the board. But the play is somewhat com- 
jlicated by the fact that the queens do not act wholly and 
simply in the interests of their kings. The open game 
isdoubled by a secret one, and the name of the second 
fameis Afrikanderism. If the Transvaal and the Cape 
could come to terms, Germany and England would both 
pists in the lurch, and an Afrikander nation would be 


a 


THE OBJECTS OF AFRICANDERISM. 


A description follows of the rise of the Afrikander 
party, and the formation of the Bond. The principle 
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object of the policy of the Bond is described as being the 
unity of South Africa. In order to attain it the antagonism 
between the Dutch and English races must be, as far as 
possible, removed, community of interests must be en- 
couraged in politics, commerce, industry, agriculture, and 
all the other pursuits which influence the life of nations. 
Mutual respect and tolerance in matters of religion, law, 
and education must be developed. And the amalgamation 
of the European races would be ineffectual unless it were 
accompanied by full responsibility for the affairs of the 
native races which so largely outnumber the Euro 
population. Hence the further cry of Afrikanderism, 
**South Africa for the South Africans.” There must be 
no interference from without in native affairs. 


THE QUESTION OF THE FLAG, 


Under what flag, then, is United South Africa to take its 
lace among the nations? The work of union as yet is 
from accomplished. It is only the second game of 
the queens upon the chess-board. Afrikanderism accepted 
as a policy in Capetown is disdainfully rejected stilt in 
Pretoria. Are the republics to unite with British colonies, 
of which at present only one enjoys the even partial 
independence of self-government? Are they to find a 
place for their free institutions in the heterogeneous 
medley of Chartered Company’s territories, protectorates, 
crown colonies, and responsible government? It is im- 
possible. Somehow the various governments must be 
assimilated. Either the republics must renounce their 
independence and federate with the rest of South Africa 
on some such model as the Dominion of Canada, or the 
English colonies must become independent states like the 
republics. But the old kings stand still upon the board. 
The nation that is to be must look on one or other of 
them for the protection of its coasts. To which of them 
is the question of the future? The game is in progress. 
The writer of the article has apparently his own oy inion 
of the manner in which checkmate will be achieved, but 
he reserves the development of his forecast for another 
chapter. 





The Centre of the World.—Mr. Henry S. Merry- 
man, the writer of the new serial story, “The Slave of 
the Lamp,” in Cornhill for January, declares that he has 
discovered the centre of the world, the veritable hub of 
the whole universe. He says :— 

Halfway down Fleet Street, on the left-hand side, stands 
the Church of St. Mary. Around its grimy foundations 
there seethes a struggling, toiling race of men—not only from 
morning till night, but throughout the twenty-four hours. 
Within sound of this church bell a hundred printing-presses 
throb out their odorous broadsheets to be despatched to 
every part of the world. Day and night, week in week 
out, the human writing- machines, and those other 
machines which are almost human (and better than 
human in some points) hurry through their allotted 
tasks, and ignore the saintly shadow cast upon them by the 
spire of St. Mary. This is indeed the centre of the world: 
the hub from whence spring the spokes of the vast wheel of 
life. For to this point all things over the world converge by 
a vast web of wire, railroad, coach road, and steamer track. 
Upon wings that boast of greater speed than the wind can 
compass come to this point the voices of our kin in farthest 
lands. News—news—news. News from the East, of events 
occurring in the afternoon—scan it over and flash it west- 
ward, where it will be read on the morning of the same day! 
News in every tongue, to be translated and brought into 
shape; while the solemn church clock tells his tale in deep 
voice, audible above the din and scurry. 









LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ther w 
rom th THE ENGLISH IN BURMAH. 
» lan A TRIBUTE FROM THE FRENCH. 
Saal 'Tue interest in England, and the sympathy with what 
's woulggs Dest in English institutions and in English points of 
, which has characterised the Revue des Deux Mondes 
then thief late, and is understood to be the reflection of a new and 
\ciliatio_aggrious current of French politics, is well marked in the 
s Alsacdigumber for December. An article upon ‘ Self-govern- 
band, migent at the Cape,” which is fully noticed elsewhere, 
‘ing tiigndemns the English method of dealing with her large 
| not tiGlonies, but is, nevertheless, indicative of the care and 
~ oltention which it is thought worth while to bestow upon 
ieal ol He study of our colonial history. Another study of 
cage ommlnglish colonial methods, by M. Joseph Chailly Bert, is 
on theaegmceived in a strain of warmer approval and admiration. 
vould } THE ENGLISH IN BURMAH. 
clare ti’ M. Bert openly prefaces his narrative of English dealings 
<p ith further India withthestatement that he thinks France 


much to learn from the example of her great neigh- 

pur, and while he is far from praising indiscriminately he 
otes himself to a close and careful study of what the 
duct of the English has been in their new possession, 

md how, in the middle of difficulties and in the face of 
meds which are almost the same (as those of French 
Indo-China), they have known how not exactly to com- 
plete—for too short a time has yet gone by—but to pre- 
sre the pacification, the administrative organisation, 
‘pad the economic development of thecountry. To follow 
a through the whole article, which is only the first of 
eries, would be to narrate the already well-known 
story of the conquest of Burmah. Among the points 
hich he selects specially for commendation, it is enough 
pnotice one or two of the most important. First, per- 
ps, of them all, it is worthy of notice that he praises 
mly the very principle of trust in the governing 
ity of the great colonies and dependencies which 

S companion writer upon the Cape takes occasion to 
Micule and condemn. M. Bert understands better the 
finciple of mutual respect which underlies this trust, 
‘pod he attributes a large part of our success in Burmah 
ypothe fact that Burmah has been administered through- 
ib as a province not of England, but of India. ‘‘ And 
idia was close at hand, rich in resources, in 
ops, and in officials. At its head was a council 
qossessed of extensive powers—powers which, thanks to 
i liberal spirit of the Secretary of State for India, in 
london are always increasing, and finally as president of 

is council, holding the position of Governor-General and 
eroy, there was a man of great breadth of mind, sound 
ment, and rare promptitude in action.” It was to 

, ii these circumstances combined, but most especially to 
stitute fie fact that decisions were made, not in London, but in 


ha: om@angoon, Calcutta, or Simla, by men who knew the 
ahaa lation, that success is due. The rapidity and com- 
presidingmeeness of military operation, when military operations 
votersagere required ; the change from a military to a civil 
ow woulggeupation, or, more correctly, from an occupation in 
yuired ime by soldiers to an occupation in force by police as 
entativegon as the change became possible ; the establishment 


sas tho@ifthe English judicial system ; the conciliatory attitude 
iif English officials towards such potentates as they saw 
hope of trusting ; English respect for the religious 
stitutions of the country ; finally, the tact with which 
‘gotiations with China have been carried ow, and the 
yguestion of the Chinese boundary postponed to a day 
rumen it can be settled with more assured knowledge of 
@eential conditions, all receive in turn their share of 
preciative recognition. But from first to last the 

mtire credit is ascribed to the Government of India. 
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The India Office is only praised for the wise tolerance 
with which it has allowed the right people to manage 
everything on the spot. 


—_——_—— 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ATHLETICS. 


Duptey A. Sarcent, of Cambridge, Mass., writes in the 
Educational Review for December upon “ Athletics and 
Heart Disease.” The article is an examination of the 
question, always more or less debated in our universities, 
as to the bearing of athletics on physical and mental 
health. Mr. Sargent, however, chiefly concerns himself 
with its bearing on physique. How far, he asks, do 
athletic exercises bring on heart disease? He answers 
his question as follows :— 


The greatest disturbance is caused in the shortest time by 
a continuous muscular strain, as in doing slow strength work 
on gymnastic apparatus, in lifting heavy weights, attempting 
to elevate heavy dumb-bells, sustaining the weight of two or 
three men on the shoulders as in posturing, and the practice 
of the “‘tug of war,” as it is called. The next exercises in 
the order of severity on the cardiac muscle and the circula- 
tion, are boxing, the one-fourth and one-half mile runs, 
short swimming contests at full speed, high jumping, and 
three-mile boat races, Football, wrestling, weight-throwing, 
the two-mile bicycle and walking contests, four-mile boat- 
racing, the one-mile, and even the three-mile running races 
are not so severe on the heart as the exercises I have men- 
tioned. Runningand walking are natural forms of exercise, 
and the alternate movements of the arms and legs, when 
not too rapid, tend to facilitate the circulation of the blood, 
The strain on the heart and blood vessels is greatly relieved 
in violent exercises, through getting into a profuse perspira- 
tion. The great test of condition is ability to do a good 
athletic performance on a cold, rainy, or windy day. 


The following observation as to the alleged laziness of 
athletes will be read with sympathy by many a stalwart 
athlete who has hitherto failed to understand the physi- 
ological justification for his apparent sluggishness :— 


The fundamental requisites of a man of power are to ve a 
good eater and a good sleeper. The importance of these 
acquirements to Americans is not well enough understood. 
Plato tells us that the athletes of ancient Greece were a 
stupid set of fellows, lounging away their time in eating and 
sleeping, and yet, if their monuments are correct, they have 
left us a set of athletic records that have never been equalled. 
It has never seemed to occur to us that occasional sluggish- 
ness or frequent intervals of total inactivity are essential 
requisites for great trials of speed, strength, or endurance. 
One of the most energetic men whom it is my pleasure to 
know, undresses and goes to bed for an hour in the middle of 
the day, and no one is allowed to arouse him from his slumber 
until the hour has expired; and yet this same man turns off 
more work than two ordinary men, though he takes time for 
exercise and never misses an engagement. 


In the North American Review for December Mr. 
Sears sings the praise of football, maintaining that the 
danger of accident is enormously exaggerated :— 


In an admirable report prepared by a committee appointed 
for that purpose in 1888 at Harvard University, it appeared 
from replies sent in by 1016 students that 912 had received 
no injuries at all, that 88 had been hurt once, 13 twice, and 3 
three timss. Of these 104 accidents, 42 resulted from foot- 
ball, in which 165 students practised regularly every day 
during two months, and about 200 more played games occa- 
sionally. Out of the 42 accidents 35 were slight and 
amounted to nothing. Consequently; seven men supplied the 
material which filled the newspapers with the brutal details 
of injuries for nearly two months ; nothing being said of the 
injuries received in other sports. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


TuerE is an interesting paper by W. A. Coffin upon 
“American Illustrations of To-day ” in Scribner for January. 
Great progress, he points out, has been made in the last 
twelve or fifteen years in the United States, and the art 
of illustrating has become a regular profession. Mr. Coffin 
begins hie series of papers by describing the illustrations 
of Mr. W. H. Low, who has illustrated Keats ; Mr. 
Kenion Cooks, who has illustrated Rossetti; and Mr. 
Elihu Vedah. Some of the illustrations which he re- 
produces are striking. The illustrations of life in Egypt, 
under the title of “ A Day with the Donkey-boys,” are 
full of character. The sketch of the women watching a day- 
habiah is very remarkable, and the little silhouette picture 
shows how much can bedone by simple black and white. The 
plan of reproducing the portraits of the ancient kings side by 
side with those of their nineteenth-century descendants 
is very effective. The best thing about Mr. Lansdell’s 
paper on “ Buckhara Revisited” are the pictures from 
his photographs. He is a painstaking but not very 
fascinating writer. One item of information in this very 
solid article is that when he was at Buckhara, two parents 
were proved to have sold their daughter for immoral pur- 
poses ; the father’s throat was cut and the mother shot. 
What happened to the girl is not stated. The paper 
on the “Correspondence of Washington Allston,” 
contains facsimiles of pen-and-ink drawings from the 
artist’s. paintings. An interesting paper on “ Paris 
Theatres and Concerts” is full of portraits of the lead- 
ing members of the Comédie Frangais. The Century 
Magazine has a portrait of Gounod as its frontis- 
piece, and two wonderfully engraved pictures by 
Andro del Sarto—Saint Agnes and two Angels— 
in the series of Italian old masters. The picture of 
“ Dolce far Niente,” by W. H. Low, is curious on account 
of the contrast between the two shoulders, which is very 
marked owing to the pose of the figure. The illustration 
of the papers on the Jews in New York, and the alligator 
hunts in Louisiana, and Custer’s “ Last Battle” are all in 
the best style of the Century; higher praise could not be 

iven. The best illustrated paper in Harper is the 
Coes article on “ Popular Life in the Austro-Hungarian 
Capitals.” “There is an admirable engraving on the last 
days of Aaron Burr, and a somewhat horrible picture of 
the slaying of Lutra Rohab’s Delilah. The illustrations 
of Canada’s El Dorado, or the fishing region of British 
Columbia, are numerous and interesting. The small 
sketches which accompany Mr. Walter Besant’s “ London 
of Charles the Second” also possess considerable 
interest. 

The frontispiece of the English Illustrated is an en- 
graving by H. Gedan of George Gizen, merchant of the 
Steel Yard in London, from Holbein’s picture. In Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly for January, oger Riordan has 
a copiously-illustrated paper on Stained Glass in America. 


The Magazine of American History for December has 
a curious frontispiece—a portrait of Queen Isabella of 
Spain, who looks much more modern than any of her 
contemporaries. The most interesting paper in this 
number is an account of the duelling code of North 
Carolina. It is an interesting contribution to the history 
of duelling. The last duel in North Carolina was fought 
in 1856. There are two families in Wilmington which 
have no intercourse with each other even to this day 
because of the unfortunate result of that duel. . 


OF REVIEWs. 


The Late Mr. G. T. Bettany.—We deeply regret 
to record the death of Mr. G. T. Bettany, who, a 
the early age of forty-one, passed away on December 
2nd, of heart disease, brought on by overwork, 
Mr. Bettany was a man of wide scientific and literary 
attainments, whose deeds will be better known to 

~ the- public than hi; 
name, for he was of 
an exceedingly modest 
and retiring disposi- 
tion, and the greater 
part of his work was 
published anony.- 
mously. He was a 
contributor to the 
Times, the Athenzwm, 
_ the Contemporary 
' Review, and the Lic. 
tionary of National 








2 Messrs. Ward, Lock 
St st and Co., for whom he 
MR. G. T. BETTANY. edited a number of 
(From a asta Maull their cheap _ series, 
chief among them 
being the Minerva Library. He was also the author of 
a numberof scientific works, andof an excellent biography, 
in the Great Writers series, of Charles Darwin. Indeed, 
the whole reading world incurs a loss in Mr. Bettany’s 
death. He was B.Sc. of London, and M.A of Cambridge 
(Caius College), where he was bracketed third in the first 
class of the Natural Science Tripos of 1873, Professor 
H. N. Martin and the late Mr, Fravk Balfour being 
respectively first and second. 


The Spread of Occultism.—Under the motto, ‘‘ No 
Law Higher than Truth,” the Sphinz, a German magazine 
of the supernatural, proposes to enlarge its scope with 
the New Year—(1) by applying its views not only to 
every department of social life and of art, but, in the 
widest possible sense, to the present interests of the day 
and of the year; and (2) by endeavouring to reach other 
than academic circles. A new department of queries and 
answers will be added. Under this head notes or queries 
of general interest sent in by correspondents wiil be pub- 
lished for replies or further treatment. The Sphinx, which 
has just completed its sixth year, will now be published by 
Messrs. C, A. Schwetschke and Son, of Brunswick. The 
next number will not appear till February, but the maga: 
zine is to be enlarged and to have a new cover. Mean- 
while, Karl Siegismund, of Berlin, a dealer in occult 
literature, offers a number of books on mystical subjects 
at a reduction of 60 to 80 per cent. from Dec., 1891, to 
the end of Jan., 1892, and pays the carriage on orders 
exceeding 20 Marks, or 20s, 


Mr. J. W. Jenks, in the Charities Review for December, 
says that :— 

One of our prominent railroads is now offering to pay all 
its employées who have been in its service five years or more, 
regular dividendson their yearly wages, at the same rate as that 
paid on the capital stock, believing that the added diligence 
and care of the men thus induced wi!l be worth the additional 
six or ten per cent , and the managers are doubtless right. 


Incifer has begun the publication of some of Madame 
Blavatsky’s Nightmare Tales, the first of which, ‘A Be- 
witched Life, as Narrated by a Quill Pen,” appears in 
Lnuwtfer for Dec. 15, 
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THE MILITARY POSITION. 
FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 

In the politics of the day and in public opinion the 
question of war is judged rather by the utterances of 
certain statesmen than by the military position of the 
moment. But the latter is of considerable importance in 
the event of a declaration of war. 

GERMAN. 

The editor of the Deutsche Revue has, therefore, applied 
to General von Leszczynski, a prominent strategist in the 
German army, for his views on the matter, and his reply 
appears in the Revue for January. The General describes 
the present military strength and weakness of the German 
army. His comparisons of the German with the French 
and Russian armies are very interesting. In Germany 
the underlying principle of all military training is dealing 
with the individual. No pains are spared to teach each 
soldier discipline and skiil in the use of his weapons, 
and what he learns he does not forget easily. The main 
ppiect of the training of a leader is to teach him to be 
independent, and herein lies the secret of that fresh initia- 
tive which has distinguished all the battles of the last 
wars. France and Russia are only now beginning 
manoeuvres and exercises which have been in use in 
Germany for the last fifty years at least, and then they 
are planned out in advance down to the very minutest 
details—with very different results, of course. Another 
secret of Germany’s strength lies in her corps of officers, 
“the first in the world ” ; and the last, but not least, im- 
portant factor is the confidence in each other of the 
nation and the army. 

Russia is not likely to go to war if she can help it. 
In the first place, new arms are being introduced into 
the army ; and how could a force two millions strong be 
fed in an enemy’s country? So far as arms are 
concerned, France and Germany may be said to be 
equal, but in Germany loyalty is a stronger force with 
the soldiers. They serve the Emperor. The German 
officers have been trained in active service on the fields. 
In France this is not so. In times of peace the discipline 
in the French army is extremely severe, but on the field, 


_where hundreds of thousands are brought together, strict 


discipline does not avail much. There, training, the good 
example of superiors, and loyalty are the factors which 


‘should be brought into play. With regard to the Alliances, 


the main point, the General says, is England’s decision ; 
but he has too much confidence in the German nation to 
fear that Germany could not get on without England. 
FRENCH. 
“G. G.,” who. has for many years played the part 
of critic of the French army in the pages of the 


Nouvelle Revue, contributes an interesting review of 


Colonel Maillard’s “Elements of War” to the number 
for the lst of December. Colonel Maillard is an 
advocate of the Napoleonic system of massing the 
forces of attack, and has no belief in the scattered 
system pursued by the French in 1870. Here isa 
passage in which he speaks for himself: “ The collective 
armies of the wars of the future will form an enormous 
mass which should be led with extreme precision, and 
can only be moved with comparative slowness ; an error 
of direction would cause loss of time and consequently 
an irreparable disadvantage. A battalion of 800 men 
may go astray, but not an army of several thousands. 
To endeavour to drop straight on the enemy with such a 


‘mass would be to risk pushing it forward in the wrong 
‘direction and to deprive it alike of the advantage of 


tapidity and manceuvring. We must, therefore, return to 
the principle of advanced guards, and give to a 
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fraction of the forces, that is to the army nearest 
to the enemy, a mission of which the nature 
may vary but of which the object will be always 
the same: to fix the adversary, in order to give the mass 
of the army the time to arrive, and the space to choose its 
own direction.” The question of how to move the masses 
which are to be concentrated on a given point of attack 
is next discussed, with all its varieties in method of 
marching. “G. G.” contributes on this subject the fol- 
lowing comment: “ Railways are the powerful and really 
new agents in the war of masses. The war of 1870 hardly 
gave more than an indication of the part they will play 
in the future, and of the success which will attend the 
side that knows how to use them. They will carry troops 
almost into the neighbourhood, and they will make life 
circulate through the masses in motion. From the point 
of entrainment to the battle-field—defended always 
by the troops of the advanced guard—we may picture an 
incessant influx of men, guns, munition of wars, rolling 
along all the roads in dense formation, and thrown at 
last into the furnace to feed a battle which will rage for 
two or three days.” It will only be after the battle, when 
one or the other army begins to break up into retreating 
fractions, that the old methods of war, with its marching 
in echelon and encumbrance of waggons, will be resorted 
to again. 
ENGLISH. 

Capt. F. N. Maude, of the Royal Engineers, who 
followed the recent French Army manceuvres, gives, in the 
United Service Magazine for January, the result of 
his observations. He says that never in his life has he 
seen organised troops show more utter want of interest in 
what was going on around them ; no one seemed to have 
any spirit oft in him, there was only general disgust at 
the whole thing as folly. When the general salute was 
given there was neither life, unity, nor precision. Fre- 
quently all semblance of order was lost, a spirit of 
mental and physical! prostration seemed to pervadeall ranks, 
and once, when the fighting ranks were briskly engaged, 


fully twenty ent. of the supports were lying on their 
backs fast asl@jp. - In Germany the very idea of such a 
thing would a German officer’s hair white. The 


drivers of tK@ artillery, supposed to be under fire, laid 
down and slept in the shade cast by their horse’s bodies. 
The cavalry was unsatisfactory ; the artillery, althongh 
magnificently horsed, was slow in its movements, and 
deficient in manceuvring power on bad ground. It 
showed great indecision and little skill. The infantry 
were slow and listless in their movements. The moment 
the infantry deployed for action they became listless and 
dejected. 


Moltke on the Franco-German War.—Count von 
Moltke’s book on the Franco-German War has excited a 
good deal of interest. Here is a letter giving his private 
view. It is among those which he has addressed to 
members of his family, some of which have been pub- 
lished by Ueber Land und Meer in Heft 6. Writing 
from Berlin to his brother Adolf under date July 18, 
1870, he says: ‘‘ How things have changed in the few 
days since my departure! The profligate adventurer of 
Boulogne sets two nations against each other to rescue, if 
possible, his dynastic interests. A juster war was never 
waged on our side than this, and therefore we hope for 
God’s help. But His ways are not our ways, and in the 
development of the world He even leads us through lost 
campaigns to gain His end. Yet we hope for a successful 
campaign ; the political situation is favourable, for we 
have reason to believe that we will not have the second 
enemy at our backs at first at least.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE AND ITS HISTORY. 

Tuis is the title of a lengthy but interesting article in 
the December part of Nord und Siid, by Dr. Alexander 
Tille, Professor of German Literature at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Once on Christmas Eve, so runs a Protestant 
legend, Luther was travelling alone across the country. 
Above him the sky shone — and clear with thousands 
and thousands of stars, and the picture impressed him so 
deeply that when he got home he made it his first business 
to get a fir-tree from the nearest wood, set it up in the 
house, and cover it over and over with wax-lights. The 
tree was to be a picture to his children of the evening 
sky with its innumerable lights which the Lord Jesus left 
that night to come down to earth. This legend, however, 
is not old, and there is no proof in Luther's writings that 
the tree with its lights dates back to the era of the Re- 
formation. 

Passing over all the folk-lore associated with the 
Christmas-tree in Germany, we come to Goethe and 
Schiller, and the allusions they have made to it. It was in 
1765, at Leipzig, in the house of Korner’s grandmother, 
that Goethe first made the acquaintance of a Christmas- 
tree. It was adorned with sweets, and under it lay a 
manger with a child-Jesus, etc. made of sugar. In 1767 
Goethe lent a hand in decking a tree for Christmas. In 
his works, Schiller has never described a Christmas scene ; 
but in 1790, after his marriage, he set up a Christmas- 
tree in his own house. 

By 1830 the custom had grown pretty prevalent in 
Germany. In some of Saxony an early morning 
service at six o’clock is held on Christmas Day. On the 
altar table there is a Christmas tree, and every one is 
expected to take with him a candle ora lantern. The 
tree thus takes the place of the manger in the Christmas 
celebration of the Catholic South. To-day the tree is 
universal, even in Jewish families. 

In 1840, Princess Helena, of Orleans, introduced the 
custom at the Tuileries, and it was not long in making 
its way in France. The ex-Empress Eugénie has ren- 
dered similar service. In 1870 the German Army kept 
Christmas in France, and now Paris requires some 40,000 
Christmas trees. The Christmas tree found its way into 
London also through the Royal Palace. In 1840 Prince 
Albert became Prince Consort, and it was he who brought 
the Christmas tree to the Court of St. James, whence it 
gradually, though slowly, made its way among the aris- 
tocracy, and now the custom is quite common in the 
Metropolis ; but in Scotland and Ireland it has scarcely 
got beyond the German families settled there. 

There is another interesting article relating to Christ- 
mas customs, by the same author, in Heft 14 of the 
Gartenlaube. Under the title of “Masquerading at 
Christmas-time in Germany,” Dr. Tille describes the 
German Hans Trapp, the Klapperbock, the Habersack, 
Knecht Ruprecht, and the many other shapes which our 
Father Christmas or Santa Claus takes in various parts of 
the Fatherland. On Christmas eve two figures in dis- 
guise may frequently be seen making their round among 
the houses of a selected neighbourhood, sometimes only 
among the different flats of one house. They are Knecht 
Ruprecht and Father Christmas. At the door of the 
house a great bag of apples, etc. is handed to Knecht 
Ruprecht. Then he enters and inquires after the conduct 
of the children, and if the parents answer favourably, 
Father Christmas, who wears a white dress, and a pink 
or gilt belt, orders the contents of the bag to be emptied 
on the floor, and while the attention of the children is 
centred in the scramble, the two figures disappear to 
perform a similar office at other houses. 


THE DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL POSITION OF 
WOMEN IN CHINA. 

In the Deutsche Rundschauw for December, which, } 
the way, is a very good number, Professor C. Areni 
gives much interesting information concerning th 
position of women in China. His pictures of th 


domestic and social life of China’s women are the result 


of personal observation in the country, supplemented b 
the study of Chinese literature ; but, it must be under 
stood, it is of North China in particular that he writes, 
and he goes into great detail in describing the marriag 
customs. Woman’s lot in China cannot be called a 
efiviable one. As soon as she makes her appearance in 
the world she is received with less joy than if she haf 
been a son; yet the affection of the Chinese for thei 
children is on the whole one of their favourable charac 
teristics, and the little daughter does not come to much 
harm during the first few years of her life. Till she is 
about twelve she has much the same freedom as her 


brother, though she must at the same time undergo somepict 


training in the duties of housekeeping and in fine needle. 
work. Her mental training is, however, greatly neg. 
lected. If we follow the Chinese girl farther on her way 
through life, we see her in sad and friendless circun- 
stances. At the age of twelve she is banished from society 
to become, as the Chinese put it, ‘‘the young girl who 
sits in the house,” and to look forward to the day when 
she will be given to a husband whom she in all probability 
has never before seen. The marriage customs and cere- 
monies are very curious. When the married pair firs 
enter their own apartments, the bridegroom removes 


with his own hand the red silk veil in which the bride hu 


has been enveloped, and he sees his wife’s face for the 
first time. They salute each other ceremoniously before 
they sitdown. The other women present then invite 
the young pair to partake of food. And what is the lot 
of the wife after she takes up her abode in her new home! 
She must obey both her husband and her mother-in-law ; 
she may not come into contact with men or the outside 
world ; she may not go to public amusements or to the 
theatre, and she cannot read. She has to sit alone in 
her room while her husband entertains his guests, but 
she may receive her lady friends and return their visits. 
In a third chapter Prof. Arendt gives us a more pleasing 
picture of the Chinese woman in the capacity of mother. 





Truth and Fiction about Japan.—In the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher of December there is a very instructive 
article on Japan, written d propos of Karl Rathgen’s new 
book, ‘‘ Japan’s Political Economy and State House- 
keeping.” The civilised world has been astonished at 
the headway Western culture has been making in the 
Japanese Empire during the last decade or two, especially 
in face of the difficulties connected with the introduction 
of European civilisation into the neighbouring Chinese 
Empire. Such a spectacle as that of an Asiatic people 
suddenly throwing off its ancient customs like an old 
dress, while several European States still carefully pre- 
serve their old and antiquated forms of government, has. 
never before been witnessed. How this new a came 
into existence is told in Karl Rathgen’s book on the 
development of the country. Rathgen was for eight 
years professor of Constitutional History at the University 
of Tokyo. Another interesting article on Japanese life 
appears in the Deutsche Revue for December and January, 
under the title of ‘‘Summer Holidays in Japan,” and 
describes the life at the watering-place of Shiobara. 
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ines A NEW SCANDINAVIAN ROMANCE, 
thich. | ‘* SANTI PELLEGRO”: A TRAGEDY. 
© Tue serial story, by Konrad Telman, which was com- 
ing thgmenced in the thirtieth number of Skilling Magazin, has 
w drawn to a close, Opening with a sensational 
he resuigemgedy, it has closed in a like manner. Murder at the 
ented bgpeginning and murder at the end. The story is power- 
© underfily written, and the characters skilfully drawn and 
> writes peeve ly sustained. Santi Pellegro is a proud, passionate 
marriaos@an in the prime of life, whose beauty of face fascinates 
alled women, as the beauty of his wife, Benedetta, fasci- 
rance igates all men. Chief among Benedetta’s suitors is one 
she haiglito Bonera, whose unworthy suggestions she treats with 
or theiquiet dignity, but whom she will not betray to her 
» charac-Mushand because she feels secure in her own honour and 
to muchfpecause it would be fearful that Tito should be killed, as 
1 she ise surely would be, just because he had dared to fall in 
s with her. Besides which he reminds her of a 
go some eshe has seen in a church, with his curly head and 
needle. fheardless face and black burning eyes. It would bea 
ly neg-pity to kill a man with a face like that merely because he 
her waygsin love. She can think about him calmly, even with 
circum-fome little pleasure, because she knows herself and has 
 societyftofear. As for Santi and all his women admirers, she 
‘irl who fan afford to smile at idle rumour. There is no one in all 
yy when Bhe wide world for whom his heart will beat the quicker, 
bability Bye Benedetta, his wife. 
d cere-§ The story opens with the return of Santi from hunting 
ir firsi®troublesome forest cat. He looks a little jaded as, with 
emoves hn oath, he flings his hat on the table, and nangs up his 
e bridefun, , ‘* Did you catch him?” asked Marco, his deaf 
for the Bervant, who has also formed an attachment for Benedetta. 
before anti Pellegro shakes his head sullenly. ‘‘ But some- 
ite Bhing you have shot?” says Marco. Santi turns round, 
the lot farts a sharp glance at him, and asks carelessly, ‘‘ Why ! 
home! Bhave shot nothing.” The deaf man reads the answer 
in-law ; from his lips or from his eyes. A smile creases his cheeks. 
outside #¥ou have a fleck of bluod here.” He bends down and 
to the ints to Santi’s grey jacket, on which, sure enough, is a 
lone in Bain as of fresh blood. Marco rubs it, and afterwards 


ids up his reddened finger-ends to show that the stain 
its. Knot an old one. ‘* Ah, yes,” he mumbles; ‘‘ I have good 
leasing master.” Santi’s features stiffen slightly. ‘I 
other. Bratched my hand,” he answers presently. ‘I am going 
w to take ashort nap. So long.” He nods and goes 
isway. His wife is awakened by his footsteps, but he 
ends to think her asleep, and, tossing himself on 
bed, affects to be sound asleep also, when he hears her 
tly call his name. Later in the day, Camillo Pellegro, 
mti’s brother, comes in to Benedetta with the news 
t Tito Bonera has been found murdered, and that all 
folks say that Santi is the murderer. Camillo is a 
weakly creature who worships his big, handsome 
tther, who once risked his own life to save him from a 
d bull. “it is all for your sake, Detta,” he says. 
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ore Santi would not kill without reason. And if he had 
phe on, he did right.” ‘‘He had no reason,” Benedetta 
Y Pm, urns proudly. ‘ And’he did not kill Tito.” When 
hy bee ati, his wife and servants are afterwards seated at 
er 8, there is a sound of cursing and lamentation, and 
-s Ae §corpse is brought in on a bier to the house of the sus- 
oat ed murderer, according to custom. Santi listens calmly 


proudly to the accusations of the people and the curses 
the murdered man’s mother, and when they have ex- 
ted themselves in their passion, and, abashed by the 
eanour of the accused man, are about to depart with 


ir burden, he raises his hands and commands them to 
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stop. ‘‘ Now shall you, too, hear what I have to say. I 
have let you bring the corpse here to the man you suspect 
of the murder, according to custom, but you will have to 
seek his murderer elsewhere. Iam innocent. Tito was 
not my enemy. Why shouldI will his death? Judge me 
by yourselves. If ye were murderers, would ye not flee? 
But I remain, for I am innocent. Where are your proofs ? 
Ye have none, for I am guiltless. Seek Tito’s murderer 
elsewhere.” The people leave the place abashed with 
Santi’s proud words still ringing in their ears and Santi’s 
proud face still before their eyes. Yes, Santi is surely 
innocent. But one among them returns—Tito’s mother. 
‘* You want proofs!” she cries. ‘I can see straight into 
your heart, Santi, and there are the proofs clear—so 
clear! Others may never see them, never find them. 
But I can see. I look into your heart, Santi Pellegro, 
and I know that you are guilty. You have murdered my 
son Tito!” ‘She has lost her reason because Tito is 
dead,” said Pellegro, looking after her calmly. ‘‘ Let us 
now to work. It is growing late.” But Benedetta can 
do nowork. Suppose he should be guilty! Meanwhile, 
Santi goes about his work, cool and erect, and the 
gendarmes, coming to arrest him, find his pale, beautiful 
wife alone. She attempts to keep them talking, believing 
that he may yet escape. ‘But I know he did not 
murder Tito,” she persists. ‘‘ How do you know?” they 
ask, wonderingly. ‘‘ Because he has said so,” she returns 
proudly, ‘‘and no one ever knew Pellegro tell a lie.” And 
while they speak, he appears before them, accompanied by 
Camillo. ‘* Who seeks Pellegro will always find him. Take 
me, but I am innocent.” There is something in Pellegro’s 
calm, defiant, haughty demeanour before his accusers 
that reminds one a little of Ireland’s lost darling—his 
proud denial, his calm exterior, his cool assurance that 
he will yet prove himself innocent. They are bound to 
believe him, and when one of his female admirers, a 
beautiful young widow, Assunta Dotti by name, tempts 
him to prove an alibi by falsely asserting that he was 
with her at the time of the murder, his innocence seems 
established. But, alas, he is now completely in 
Assunta’s toils, and ultimately falls so low that, at her 
instigation, he seeks to poison his sick wife. Benedetta, 
finding herself grow worse, confides her suspicions to 
Camillo, who is horror-stricken by the perfidy of his 
brother, once the idol of his heart. The last scene in 
the story is intensely powerful. Camillo is about to kill 
his brother, with the latter’s consent. ‘‘It has gone far 
with you,” he says with bitter contempt, without lower- 
ing his gun. “And I, who was once so proud of you, 
Santi! From murderer to perjurer and adulterer, and 
now once again you would become a murderer but that 
my merciful bullet shall prevent you. Do now your last 
deed, Santi. Say your prayers, and then—die like a 
man.” And Santi throws back his head proudly, and 
staring straight into the muzzle of the gun, answers 
unflinchingly, ‘‘ Shoot, and aim well !” 

And Camillo, having returned to Benedetta, whose life 
he has saved, to ask her forgiveness and bid her farewell, 
sets out for Blondano in the fading starlight and redden- 
ing dawn to give himself up to justice. 



















A wisE and sensible step has been taken in New York, 
where they have located in one building, called the 
Charities Building of New York, the four great societies 
which between them do no small part of the charitable 
work of the city. The Charity Organisation Society, the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the City Mission Society, and the Children’s Aid Society 
are thus all brought together under one rouf. 
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THE REIGN OF ANTICHRIST. 
OR THE PERSECUTION OF THE STUNDISTS. 

Tue writer who still chooses to preserve the transparent 
pseudonym of “EK. B. Lanin” deserts the Fortnightly this 
month in order to publish in the Contemporary an article 
entitled the “Tzar Persecutor.” The article has little 
or nothing to do with the Tzar, who is a mere Turk’s 
head set up to attract missiles, but it contains much that 
is of ic interest in the account of the persecution 
against the Stundists in the South of Russia. 

WHY THEY PERSECUTE. 

The writer estimates that there are 200,000 Stundists, 
and they are increasing daily in spite of persecution which, 
I regret to see, he justifies as a necessary act of self- 
preservation on the part of the autocracy and the 
Orthodox Church. Of course he does this the better to 
condemn the autocracy and the Orthodox Church ; but 
the fallacy which underlies the argument is the same 
which imposed. upon the first James, who obstinately 
clung to a similar belief, which he embodied in his famous 
formula, “No bishop, no king.” The attempt to 
enforee Episcopacy upon the Scotch cost Charles Stuart 
his head, and would undoubtedly have destroyed the 
monarchy if it had been persisted in long enough, but the 
frank acceptance of Presbyterianism has enabled the 
monarchy to survive until the present day. If the Tzar 
could really understand the abominations that are being 
carried on in his name in the persecution of the people, 
who are the very salt of his Empire, he would make short 
work of the veritable Reign of Antichrist which seems 
to have been established in Southern Russia. 

“& SHORT WAY WITH DISSENTERS.” 

Mr. Lanin gives a number of extraordinary instances of 

the savagery of some Orthodox priests in their crusade 
inst Stundism. Oneidiot of a priest, Father Terletsky, 

a renegade Roman Catholic, actually sent in a memorial 

to the Government, making the following proposals ,:— 

(1) Strictly prohibiting all Bible readings and prayer- 
meetings, and, lest they should be convened at night in 
secret, quartering soldiers in the huts of all who were sus- 
pected of Stundism, and dogging the steps of all wandering 
pediars ; and (2) condemning without trial or accusation all 
Atundist preachers to penal servitude in the mines of Siberia. 

“KE. B. Lanin” no doubt exaggerates the extreme 
darkness of the Russian Bina when he compares 
them to a mass of bewitched beasts, but there seems to 
be no doubt that the Stundists have created a new life in 
Russia, which is perhaps the most hopeful thing in the 
country to-day. 

THE VIRTUES OF THE STUNDISTS. 

The lofty morality of the Stundists even the 
Orthodox declare to be marvellous. They are most 
industrious, honest, sober ople. Crime among 
them is almost unknown. They feed the hungry, 
care for the sick, shelter the wanderer, their 
family life is exemplary, and they are, in short, ideal citizens 
from every point of view except that of the intolerant 
and romney. priests, who in every land substitute 
when they can the rule of antichrist for the authority of 
the Nazarene. In order to suppress Stundism a fine of 
28s. a head was inflicted for each attendance at a prayer 
meeting, while both men and women were from time to 
time soundly flogged. After the Bishop of Kherson had 
failed in an attempt to send the chief of the Stundists, 
Ratooshny, to Siberia, he attempted to bribe him by 
are him a living if he would become a priest of the 
Orthodox Church. When that failed, he prosecuted him 
for aposta y and proselytising, crimes classed in Russia 
under the same category as murder. He was for. 


tunately acquitted. Then the priests started a syst 
of lay confraternities who offered bribes to Stundists wi 
would apostatise and circulated tracts against Stundis 


$ THE PRIESTS IN COUNCIL. 


These severities having utterly failed, a council of tt 
clergy assembled last July, at Moscow, in order to di 
cuss what should be done to stem the spreading plagy 
The project of law which they drew up and submitted 
Government, but upon which no Government out , 
Bedlam could act, is thus described. Provisions are to | 
made by which 
no work of any kind may be given to Stundists. \ 
Stundist recruit is to be allowed to profit by the privileg 
of short military service, unless he can pass a satisfa 
tory examination in the rites and ceremonies of tt 
Orthodox Church and consents to say all the prescribej 
prayers in the presence of a pope. The police are to} 
empowered to drive Stundists into the church t 
listen in silence to sermons against their religious tenets, q 
the Roman Jews were compelled to attend the Christiaj 
sermon on Holy Cross Day, only that the Russian Holy Cro 
Days may be multiplied ad libitum. None of the sectarian 
are to be allowed to purchase or rent land under any prete 
All Stundist families are to be ruthlessly broken up; the 


children torn from their fathers and mothers, and hand 


over to strangers to be brought up by hand. Any Stundis 
found reading the Bible or praying in company with oneo 
more of his co-religionists is to be arrested, and, withouj 
other formality, deported to Siberia; while every acti 
Stundist, male or female, who presumes to preach, teach, 0 
read the Bible to others, is liable to be summarily arrestei 
and condemned by the Governor to penal servitude in th 
mines of Siberia. 
PERSECUTION NAKED AND UNASHAMED. 

Although this is only a project of law, it shows th 
aspiration of the easy 2 clergy. The State is levy 
ing heavy fines, inflicting eight months’ imprisonment a 
@ minimum punishment for joining the’sect. ‘ Mr. Lanin 
says he knows personally some hundreds of cases which 
have occurred within the last few months. That is fo 
merely attending a prayer meeting or for reading the 
Bible in common. But teaching and preaching ar 
reckoned along with high treason. The preachers are 
sent to Siberia and driven as penniless wanderers ove 
hundreds of thousands of miles across the country. Th 
most abandoned women in Russia are allowed to follow 
their husbands to Siberia, but this right is now denied 
to the Stundists by special order. The sufferings of the 


Methodist Stundist preachers who have been exiled tog 


Siberia are as bad as anything that Mr. Kennan has ever 
printed, “ E. B. Lanin” says :— 

The greed of the soldiers was surpassed by their bestial 
carnality. At night, the husbands being separated from 
their wives, these devoted women were forced to listen to 
the obscene jests and suffer the brutal attentions of their 
escort, against whose ruffianly attacks protests were idle, 
and complaint would have been dangerous. And thus many 
of these defenceless women were, night after night, subjected 
to indecent assaults of the most abominable nature, against 
which there was no remedy and no protection. 

Such is the price exacted from Russians by the Holy 
Orthodox Church for the privilege of following the dictates 
of their consciences, and obeying the behests of their God. 

Notwithstanding this hideous story of oppression and of 
suicidal madness on the part of the persecuting party in 
Russia, there are Russians, patriotic and humane withal, 
who still take exception to my describing M. Pobedonost- 
zeff's policy as the Shadow of the Throne. I admit, how- 
ever, that the phrase is faulty ; this system of persecution 
is far worse than a shadow, it is a blot which may leave 
an ineffaceable stain on the reign of Alexander the Third. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AMERICAN STATE LEGISLATION IN 1891. 


Mr. Witt14m B. Suaw, of the State Library, Albany, 
New York, writes an interesting article on this subject 
in the American Review or Reviews. 

Legislatures have met this year in all of the New 
England and Middle States, in two-thirds of the Southern 
States, and throughout the great West and North- 
West, with the exceptions of Iowa and Utah Territory, 
which hold their biennial sessions in the even years, 
To the law passed by these legislatures, fifty-three 
millions of people, nearly eighty-five per cent. of the total 
population of the Union, are directly subject. 

” the sketch we shall call attention only to such 
Jaws as are of general interest to readers outside the 
Union, on various subjects, and of less significance, per- 
haps, to the professional lawyer than to the citizen and 
man of affairs, 

EDUCATION. 


Of especial significance are the efforts of several of the 
more backward States to raise the standards of elementary 
instruction by securing a class of trained teachers for 
even the more remote districts. Delaware has adopted 
the free text-book system for her schools. The Massa-~ 
chusetts law (which is more thoroughly enforced than 
that of any other State) has been amended by raising the 
age limit to fifteen years in those cities and towns where 
an opportunity is given for industrial education. In 
Wisconsin, the “ Bennett law,” requiring instruction to 
be in the English language, was repealed by a legislature 
elected on that issue, and a compulsory law substituted 
which differs little from the statutes of other States. The 
higher education is, year by year, receiving more 
attention in nearly all the States. Ample grants to state 
universities in the Middle and Western States; the 
establishment of county high-schools in California ; 
liberal appropriations to academies in New England ; the 


_ substantial encouragement offered by New York to the 


university extension movement, are all instances of recent 


- legislation which show the tendency of the State to do 


more than to furnish a merely elementary education to 
its children. 

The admirable Massachusetts library law of 1890 has 
been copied by New Hampshire. It provides for the 
appointment of a commission to advise as to the selec- 
tion and purchase of books for public libraries. 


CHARITIES, 


State boards of charities and corrections have been 
created in Colorado, Wyoming, and Oregon. Indiana 
makes liberal appropriations for the industrial training 
of her blind, deaf mute, and feeble-minded youth. 
Alabama, henceforth, will offer instruction at the State’s 
expense to all blind and deaf mute children of the Negro 
race. In North Dakota, the education of deaf youth 
between the ages of seven and twenty is made com- 
pulsory. 

In North Carolina, inebriates are to be committed to 
the insane hospital. 


PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES. 


Alabama has appointed a commission to devise an im- 
proved plan of prison administration. The same State 
takes the first step toward the establishment of “ inde- 
terminate sentences” by permitting the governor to 
deduct time from a convict’s term of service for good 
behaviour. 

Michigan adopts the Bertillon system of measurements 
for the identification of convicts. Wisconsin decides that 
convicts need do no work on legal holidays. 
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CRIMES AND OFFENCES. 


The legislatures of California and Pennsylvania have 
branded train wrecking, causing loss of life, as murder. 

In Arkansas and Texas, or penalties are placed on 
Lr 008 Alabama prohibits the keeping of cock- 
pits and cock-fighting. Missouri forbids sparring matches 
in dram shops. Anti-gambling laws were passed in Cali- 
fornia and North Carolina, and in Arkansas it is made 
unlawful to bet on games of chance with minors. 

For offences against chastity, severer penalities are 
enacted in Minnesota, Oregon, and South Dakota, while 
the age of consent of females has been raised in Colerado 
to sixteen, and in Wyoming to eighteen years. 

Noteworthy laws for the protection of children from 
cruelty were passed in Colorado and Wyoming. The 
former provides that no child under fourteen shall be ex- 
hibited in a concert hall or other place of amusement. 
Humane societies may be appointed guardians of such 
children. 

The circulation of newspapers or other publications, 
largely devoted to scandals and the description of immoral 
conduct, is made a punishable offence in Kansas and 
Missouri. 

Pennsylvania allows the granting of divorces when one 
of the parties is guilty of forgery or any infamous crime. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The prohibitory legislation of Maine is now protected 
by a new safeguard. Habitual drunkards and persons 
engaged in illegal traffic in liquors are exempted from 
jury duty. (This latter enactment can hardly be regarded 
as anything less than a candid admission by the Maine 
legislature that the two classes in question exist in the 
State, in considerable numbers, notwithstanding the 
rigour of the law.) 

The Georgia law of the past summer prohibiting the 
sale of liquor within three miles of any school building, if 
enforced, will practically exclude the traffic from all the 
rural districts of the State. 

California, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, and Wyoming 
pass laws against the selling of liquor to minors, and 
Massachusetts forbids the sale, to children under six- 
teen, of candy shells inclosing liquid containing more than 
one per cent. of alcohol. 

Alabama, California, and North Carolina are added to 
the list of States requiring public school instruction as to 
the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their 
effects on the human system. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY. 


State boards of health have been established or reor- 
ganised during the year in Indiana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Washington. 

Michigan attempts to restrict the spread of contagious 
diseases by forbidding infected persons to enter public 
places. Massachusetts interdicts the sale of clothing 
made in unhealthy places. 

The inspection and regulation of mines, with reference 
to the health and safety of employees, has received much 
attention of late, but probably the most comprehensive 
legislation on the question yet enacted is that of Pennsyl- 
vania, framed during the past year by a commission chosen 
for the purpose. The law undertakes to put in force a 
complete system of inspection and supervision in all 
anthracite coal mines employing more than ten persons. 
There are minute directions as to construction of shafts 
and passages, machinery, engine boilers, hoisting ap- 
paratus, and ventilating flues. No boys under fourteen, 
and no women, may be employed in the mines in any 
capacity. Indiana also excludes these classes, 
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PROTECTION OF LABOUR. : 

The weekly payment of wages is now required of 
corporations in Illinois and Rhode Island. No ex- 
ception is made in favour of railroads, as in New York. 
In California, the payments may be either weekly 
or monthly, in Indiana and Ohio they must be at least 
onee every two weeks, while in Missouri and Wyoming 
the semi-monthly rule is — only to miners. In New 
Jersey, corporations are forbidden to keep back wages on 
the pretence of relief or assistance to the employee. 
Illinois and Washington nig tee m — ” system “4 
w ents (i.e., payment otherwise than in money), 

2 af fone rad ining and manufacturi 
corporations are denied the privilege of keeping genera. 
supply stores. 

The Nebraska eight-hour law—by far the most sweep- 
ing measure of the kind ever passed—applies to all 
mechanics, servants, and labourers, except those engaged 
in farms or domestic labour. Wyoming makes eight 
hours constitute the coal miner’s day, while Idaho and 
Kansas extend it to labourers on state and municipal 
works (as in New York). 

The number of hours of consecutive service permitted 
railway employees is reduced from the Ohio maximum 
of twenty-four, to twenty in Minnesota, and eighteen in 
Colorado. A Texas statute defines vice-principals and 
fellow-servants, and declares that no contract limiting the 
employers’ liability for injury to the employee is valid. 

The child labour laws of Illinois and Wisconsin 
embody no new features. Michigan refuses to grant 
licenc@s to newsboys and boot-blacks who have not 
attended school at least four months in the preceding 

ear. 

. Oregon’s anti-boycott law and Pennsylvania’s strike 

. law are worthy of notice. The former makes threats and 
violence penal offences, while the latter makes lawful the 
employee's refusal to work when wages are insufficient, or 
when continued labour would be contrary to the rules of: 
his union or association, provided such rules are not in 
conflict with the constitution of the State, or of the 
United States. 

California is the last State to establish a board of 
arbitration for the settlement of labour differences. 

The extent of the opposition to the employment of 
“Pinkerton men,” or any armed bodies of detectives 
from a distance, in labour difficulties, is shown by the 
passage of laws disqualifying all non-residents from 
service as deputy-sheriffs or other peace officers. Such 
laws have been passed this year in Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Minnesota, Wyoming, and New Mexico Territory. 

In anticipating the municipal ownership of quasi-public 
works, no State is in advance of California, where a law 
of last winter confers on cities the power to own and 
operate street railways, telephone and telegraph lines, 
gas and electric light works, heat supply works, public 
libraries, museums, gymnasiums, and baths. In Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 
the absorption of gas and electric light plants by the 
local governments is sanctioned, and the neceasary in- 
debtedness legalised. 

In the July number of the Review, the present writer 
described in some detail the recent progress of the States 
in reforming their electoral machinery. At the present 
time, thirty States have what may fairly be termed the 
Australian method of voting, while three others have 
made imperfect attempts to imitate one or more features 
of that system. Four States have also “corrupt 
practices” Acts. The New York law of 1890 is followed 
very closely by Colorado, but with heavier penalties. 
South Dakota adopts part of the New York law, but 
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omits the provision relating to the publication of candi- 
dates’ expenses. Michigan requires a statement of the 
expenses in gross, with affidavit that there have been no 
illegal expenses. In Kansas, all primary elections are 
brought under legal regulation. Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming, it is left optional with those 
taking part in primaries to accept the conditions of the 
law or remain irresponsible. In Missouri a very rigorous 
enactment, designed to apply only to the city of St. 
Louis, makes it the duty of the public recorder of votes 
to call all primary elections, furnish ballots, and certify 
the result. 

Michigan will choose her Presidential electors, in 1892, 
by districts. 

The first conscious attempt to secure uniform laws in 
the several States is the effort of the commissions 
appointed in New York (in 1890) and in Delaware, Massa- 
enaeis, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania this year, to 
consult together with a view to framing some general 
system of regulation to apply to divorce proceedings, 
insolvency, and notarial certificates, for ultimate adop- 
tion by all the States. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN ORATORY. 
By tHE Rev. Hueu Price Hueuss. 


In the Young Man for January, which is a singularly 
strong number, containing many articles of more than 
average interest, there is published an interview with the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, under the title of “ How to 
Conquer an Audience,’ by which the interviewer means 
how can a speaker best command the attention and lead 
captive the hearts of his audience. The following is 
a summary of what Mr. Hughes said, and on this subject, 
no doubt, Mr. Hughes is one of the highest authorities, for 
no one has more absolute control over those who listen to 
them than Mr. Hughes. The platform is his throne ; there 
are none to dispute his authority. Mr. Hughes told his 
interviewer that— 

Other than moral qualities have little to do with that 
achievement. 

The first quality is sincerity. 

Intense reality, thorough-going earnestness I should regard 
as the very first qualification for the highest success as a 
public speaker. 

Be real: that is the first secret of victory 

The second condition of success is disinterestedness. It is 
impossible to gain a permanent hold of the public ear unless 
the public believe that you are free from self-seeking. 

The self-seeking speaker can never really succeed. 

I should say that the third great condition of success in 
public speaking is mural cowraye, by far the rarest of all 
moral qualities. 

If you are afraid of your audience, you can no more direct 
them than a timid rider can control a high-spirited horse. 

There is nothing that commands a great audience so readily 
and so powerfully as utter fearlessness. That has been the 
secret of the great religious orators, who, realising the 
presence of God, had no fear of man. 

Another great quality, which is intellectual rather than 
moral, is lucidity. All the greatest orators, both ancient and 
modern, have used great simplicity of speech. Demosthenes 
and Cicero were extremely plain and simple in their style of 
oratory. So are all the best speakers of our time. The 
great quality is not glitter or gaudiness, but intelligibility. 
A great crowd is half inclined to believe you without further 
ado, if you only put your case plainly and luminously 
before it. 

I may mention one other primary quality of successful 
oratory, and that also isa moral one, and it is what I may 
call geniality—a certain good-humoured bonhomie. There is 
a vein of wit or humour in every eminently successful 
speaker, 
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LEADING 


A NEW PLAN FOR MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 

Dr. L. Tuckerman, an alumnus of Amherst College, 
and a prominent Nationalist and Labour Reformer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been experimenting upon a plan of 
Minority Representation and perfecting it for many 
years. According to Professor John R. Commons, of 
Oberlin, who describes it in the American REvIEw oF 
Reviews, Dr. Tuckerman had a definite project before 
him : how to harmonise and unite the different incon- 
gruous labour elements of the city of Cleveland, such as 
Nationalists, Socialists, Knights of Labour, Trades 
Unionists, etc. 

The Tuckerman plan provides for weighing the choices of 
each elector. If there are five offices to be filled, the 


elector writes on his ballot the names of five candidates | 


in the order of his preference. Then the tellers, in 
counting the ballots, allot to each name on the ballot a 
weight of choice corresponding to the position held by 
that name on the ballot. Thus, if the candidates A, B, 
C, D, E are written on a single ballot in the order given, 
candidate A will have five units credited to him, candi- 
date B will have four units, C three units, D two units, 
and E one unit. After all the ballots are counted the 
units opposite the names of the candidates are added up, 
and the five having the highest number of units are 
declared elected. Thus only one ballot is required to 
elect the five officers. Continuing the example ee 
suppose the candidates A, B,C, D, E are voted for in 
the order named by each of the fifty-five delegates, the 
weight of choice would be as follows :— 


Choice. Units. Electors. Total Units. 
A 5 x 55 275 
B 4 x 55 220 
C 3 x 55 165 
D 2 x 55 110 
E 1 x 55 55 


But candidates F, G, H, I, K receive the support of the 
minority of forty-five electors. The preponderance of 
choice will run: 


Candidates, Units. Electors. Total Units. 
F 5 x 45 225 
G 4 x 45 180 
H 3 x 45 135 
I 2 x 45 90 
K 1 x 45 45 


Consequently the successful canditates are A, B, C, F, 
and G. The majority faction has three representatives, 
and the minority has two—their first and second choice. 
According to the current method they would have been 
unrepresented ; but with this plan they can in no possible 
way be excluded so long as they number one-fifth of the 
total electors. In such case their first choice would 
receive one hundred units, bringing him in ahead of the 
fifth choice of the majority. 

In the manifold applications of the plan there would be 
variations from the examples given, but the principle is 
eminently simple. Its results are about the same as thoseof 
the Hare system, so far as the representation of the mino- 
rityis concerned—in fact the plan is merely asimplification 
of that method. It differs from the Hare plan in the 
device of employing the units to compare the weight of 
choice, and thereby does away with recounting the ballots 
and dropping the names of the lower candidates on the 
scale. Its best results are found in the election of boards 
and committees consisting of more than one member. 
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Among the other advantages of the general adoption of 
this plan might be mentioned the following :— 

It would prevent one-man rule such as that exercised 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Committees could be elected on a general ticket at a 
single balloting. Minorities would have no excuse for 
bolting conventions, since they would find their ablest- 
men on the committees. Committees would be truly 
representative. This would also prevent many of the 
ae for ring rule in politics. 

lectors of a minority or third party, besides securing 
their own first choice, could throw some weight in the 
scale between the candidates of the other parties. 

In the case of private corporations this plan would seem 
to offer the means of avoiding some of the most ant 
abuses. It furnishes a very simple device for cumulative 
voting for directors and officers. 

Finally, the freedom from machine rule, and the possi- 
bility of electing the ablest men of the community 
without recourse to bargains, is one of the first neces- 
sities for the reform of our politics. Cumulative voting 
and minority representatives would bring this about. If 
this kind of voting can be simplified, as it has been done 
by Dr. Tuckerman, there seem to be conclusive reasons 
for adopting it. Perhaps in the election of city councils. 
and boards of aldermen is the place to begin. 





WHAT THE NEXT WORLD’S FAIR WILL BE LIKE. 
THE EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO. 


Mr. J. Rays, in Harper's Magazine for January, gives 
the first intelligible account which I have seen of what 
the American Exhibition is to be like. He tells us that 
it is to be a spectacle which will differ from all other 
exhibitions in being on the sea-shore, and is to suggest 
Venice at every point of its two miles of electric-lighted 
shore-line. It is to be opened in May, 1893, and will be 
built upon promontories and islands, and will be filled 
with lagoons, canals, and streets. It is to be 
at least twice as large in grea as any ex- 
hibition that has ever been held. The buildings 
are to be of the colour of slightly darkened 
ivory or slightly smoked meerschaum. The central 
colour point of the Exhibition will be the brilliant golden 
dome of the administrative building. The waters of the 
system of lagoons every one of the main buildings 
and all but surround some of them. At night the water 
will be shot with brilliant light by scores of electric lights 
placed in its depths. A hundred Venetian gondolas are 
to be brought from the Adriatic, but the water 
will be covered with myriads of electric launches. 
The floor space already provided for is equal to 
400 acres more than the entire ground occupied 
by any other exhibition. The park is seven miles from 
the Chicago City Hall, and can be reached by 
steam, soll or tram-car. The steam engines at work 
represent 24,000 horse power. The total expenditure 
for the fair will amount to five millions sterling. There are 
to bean Indian village, a Turkish and Egyptian street, 
and China is, for the first time, to exhibit as a Govern- 
ment. The greatest of all the Exhibition -uildings will be 
that devoted to manufactures. It is to be a third of a 
mile long and a mile round about. The span of its dome 
is three hundred and eighty-eight feet, and the roof is 
two hundred and thirty feet from the ground. Three of 
the machinery halls of the Paris Exhibition could be 
rolled through it. Altogether, although nothing is said 
concerning the promised American rival of the Eiffel 
Tower, the Exhibition seems likely to attract all the world 
and his wife in the year 1893. 
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THE EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO, 1893. 

Tue accompanying diagram shows the sizes 
and sites of main buildings, the locations of 
State headquarters, and the entire ground-plan 
for the Chicago Exhibition as now finally and 
officially determined. Work upon several of 
the main structures is already well advanced. 
The buildings will be the most spacious, the 
most impressive, and the most excellent in 
architecture that ever housed an international 
exposition. This is universally admitted by 
experienced foreigners who have examined the. 
Chicago arrangements. The 
fair at Chicago promises to be 
complete when the opening 
day arrives. 











FINAL ARRANGEMENT OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE WORLD’S EXHIBITION, CHICAGO. 
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A WORLD LEAGUE OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING WOMEN. 


ZHE December number of the American Edition of 
(S the Review or Reviews was one of special inter- 
est. One of the articles contributed by my trans- 
atlantic Editor was on the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, from 
which I extract 


Butler’s spirit—that of world-reform for women and 

society, led by intrepid and high-minded women of the 
English-speaking countries. 

Certainly, if one considers well the meaning of the 

great. convention 

of temperance wo- 





the following :— 

Mary Clement 
Leavitt, who has 
for several years 
past been serv- 
ing as the pio- 





neer apostle of 
the oman’s 
Christian Tem- 

rance Union 
in all the lands 
of the habitable 
globe, under 


commission as 
corresponding 
secretary and 
travelling organ- 
iser for the Inter- 
national Union 
of Women’s Tem- 





reached a 
conclusion re- 
garding races and 
nationalities that 
present-day facts 
most fully jus- 
tify. This is 


vitt has written : 


Constantly as 
the years roll on, 
and I read — 
though dimly and 
in patches — the 
nations as I pass 
through them, I 
see that the lead- 
ing part in Chris- 
tian missions, as 
well as moral re- 
forms, must be 
taken by the Eng- 
lish- speaking na- 


tions. The United 
Kingdom, the 
United States, 


Canada, Australia, 
with not less than 
one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of people, practically homogeneous— 
what can we not do for humanity if we will! All the great 
moral reforms have begun with this people. All of the 
reforms are being carried by these people to other nations. 
That wonderful woman, Josephine Butler, went to the Conti- 
nent, the very stronghold of the most infamous laws that have 
ever disgraced legislation or stained the pages of statute- 
books, and there formed a society for their abolition. 


She proceeds to sum up the amazing legislative results 
of Mrs, Butler’s work, and to exhort her fellow members 
of the Temperance Union to be imbued with Mrs. 


WIAA 





MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President of the World's and National W.C.T. Unions. 


men held in Bos- 
ton in November, 
Mrs. Leavitt's 
words will carry 
an added weight. 
In the organised 
work of moral and 
social reform it is 
only English- 
speaking women 
who have accom- 
plished anything 
large and notewor- 
thy. It is almost 
impossible even to 
imagine a congress 
of women similar 
in character to the 
one held in Bos- 
ton, speaking 
French, German, 
or Italian, and 
meeting in Paris, 
Berlin, or Reme. 

It would be a 
very narrow view 
of this magnifi- 
cent gathering, 
this greatest world 
congress of women 
ever held on our 
planet, to view it 
simply as a mass- 
meeting of narrow- 
minded and one- 
ideaed advocates 
of total abstinence 
and legal prohibi- 
tion. It was far 
more than a con- 
vention of women 
organised to op- 
pose liquor-drink- 
ing and the liquor 
traftic. It stood, 
for that marvel- 
lous uprising of 
the serious, intel- 
ligent, and reli- 
gious women of the English-speaking world for the pro- 
tection and sanctity of home-life ; the moral elevation of 
women everywhere ; the reform of laws detrimental to 
the true interests of social and family life and to the 
progress of the weaker sex ; the better education of 
children ; the better care of the neglected and depen- 
dent, and the suppression of every form of enslaving and 
degrading vice and crime. : ; 

It may properly be claimed that no public gathering 
ever before so broadly and nobly represented and voiced 
the movement. For the convention was not confined 
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strictly to the delegates of the temperance associations 
that have for some years been affiliated as the ‘‘ World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union.” Women who 
are better known as representing other definite phases of 
women’s work and progress were present as speakers, 
quasi-members of the body. For instance, prominent 
representatives of the higher education of women, among 
whom may be named Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of 
Cambridge, Prof. 
‘Rena Michaels, 
of Michigan, 
and Professor 
Anna Morgan, of 
Wellesley College, 
were speakers. 
Mrs. Maud Bal- 
lington Booth, 
leader in this 
country of the 
social reform work 
of the Salvation 
Army, represented 
an organisation in 
which women are 
in no respect sub- 
ordinate to men. 
Mrs. Parker, of 
Chicago, _repre- 
senting the 
Woman’s Council 
and the dress-re- 
form programme, 
was similarly wel- 
comed, Eminent 
lady physicians, 
like Dr. Kate Mit- 
chell, of London, 
represented the 
humane and moral 
aspects of woman’s 
successfulentrance 
to that great pro- 
fession. rs. 
Mary Livermore, 
the honoured and 
distinguished ad- 
vocate of woman’s 
suffrage, was a 
prominent figure 
in the meetings, 
and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer repre- 
sented the woman 
commissioners of 
the Columbian Ex- 
position. Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson represented 
and spoke for the 
National Council of King’s Daughters, itself a great 
and noble organisation of young women. And thus 
various other special movements and interests among the 
Christian women of America and Great Britain were 
cordially admitted to the platform, and were permitted 
to contribute to the breadth and stimulating interest of 
the great convention. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of America 
was founded in 1874, and this Boston meeting was the 
eighteenth of its national conventions. The British 








LADY SOMERSET, 
President of the W.C.T.U., England. 


Ok REVIEWS. 


Woman’s Temperance Association was formed at New. 
castle-on-Tyne in April, 1876, and it is therefore nearly 
sixteen years old. The Canadian Christian Temperance 
Union is also several years old, its fourth annual conven- 
tion having been held last June, and its local and pro- 
vincial societies being much older than the central amal- 
gamation for the entire Dominion. And s> the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand Unions have been fully organised 
for several years, 
while in various 


other countries 
the movement has 
found lodgment 


in the creation of 
a firm nucleus, 
But never before 
have the national 
bodies, federated 
into the World’s 
Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance 
Union,” held an 
international con- 
vention. From all 
parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking 
world and from 
the groups of Eng- 
lish-speaking peo- 
ple in other parts 
of the world theré 
were delegates at 
this Boston meet- 
ing. Hereafter, at 
intervals of per- 


these gatherings 
are to be repeated, 
and the cosmopol- 
itan influence of 


reformers is to be 
made continually 
more impressive. 
Miss Frances 
Willard, President 
of the World’s and 


Christian Temper- 
ance Unions, is 
both a brilliant 
and inspiring 
leader and a prac- 
tical organiser and 
administrator of 
consummate 
ability. It is due 
to her that the 
W.C.T.U. is a 
highly effective machine. She replaced the origina! 
plan of branches of work supervised by committees with 
a scheme of creating a series of distinct departments, at 
the head of each of which was placed an individual 
superintendent. The departments number thirty-five, 
and are grouped under the six heads of (1) Organisation, 
(2) Preventive Work, (3) Educational, (4) Evangelistic, 
(5) Social, (6) Legal. Each department superintendent 
works through corresponding superintendents for each 
State. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW TO FIGHT THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
AN AMERICAN HINT TO OUR ENGLISH CHURCHES, 


In the Charities Review for December, Mr. L. Scudder 
describes what he calls a great ecclesiastical leap into 
the arena of sin, which, in other words, is the establish- 
ment of a People’s Palace in Jersey City. The Tabernacle 
or People’s Church, which is established in the heart of 
the down-town district, decided some time ago that it was 
no use swearing at the public-houses by which it was 
surrounded ; it must enter the field against them in 
serious earnest. This it did by establishing the People’s 
Palace of Jersey City:— 


It has rolled up its sleeves and challenged the saloon to 
mortal combat. Already it has drawn away many of its 
constituents through the potent agency of competition. It 
ree all that the saloon gives, minus the liquor, and charges 

ss. It offers its goods for exactly half price, and thus has 
inaugurated a ruinous, but most godly, competition. Among 
other attractions it has a capacious amusement hall, in which 
ten-pins cost only five cents per man, billiards twenty cents 
an hour, pool three ceats a cue or two cues for five cents, 
shuffle-board a nickle apiece, and bagatelle, crokinole, quoits, 
and thirty different kinds of small games, such as chess, 
hjalma, etc. absolutely free. As might be supposed under 
the circumstances, the men swarm in upon us, and already 
there is need of more room. Lack of capital alone prevents 
the accommodation of ten times the present number. 

Closely allied with the amusement department is the 
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athletic department, which is also immensely popular. In 
addition to a fine gymnasium where systematic instruction 
is given, and wrestling, fencing, and boxing are allowed, the 
Palace operates two separate outside grounds, one for tennis 
players, and the other for lovers of base-ball, lacrosse, foot- 
ball, and similar healthful sports. 
Believing that preventive work is more efficacious than 
escue work, a boys’ department has also been started which 
eady numbers between five and six hundred members. 
Juvenile literature and a variety of sports help to keep them 
ff the streets, and present them with lofty ideals. For the 
boys a drum and fife corps has been established and a 
gular military drill under a competent commander. A 
penter’s shop, printing establishment and penny bank are 
bout to be started for them; and sewing, house-keeping 
nd cooking schools are already in operation for the girls. 
essons in dressmaking and type-writing will shortly be 
fiven to young women. ‘Thus the industrial element is not 
eglected, and will certainly be enlarged with increase of 
ands. 
Public baths have been erected which are supp — at the 
e of five cents per bath, and a swimming-tank containing 
elve thousand gallons of water proves a constant source of 
light to old and young. Although owned and operated by 
church, religion is not pressed upon its inmates; yet the 
mosphere is pure and uplifting to the spirits, and constant 
tercourse with Christian people predisposes those thus 
mefited to love the Tabernacle, and helps to swell its 
diences on Sunday. 
Although membership is thrown open to all, all are obliged 
9pay something for their privileges. Adults frequenting 
he establishment are obliged to pay about a cent a day, and 
bys receiving military and gymnastic instruction pay at the 
e of half a cent a day. The library and reading-room, 
owever, are absolutely free. Experience demonstrates that 
hall charges develop self-respect among those who enjoy 
he privileges of the institution, and make them enthusi- 
ic in furthering the cause. The Palace is not a 
uperising institution. It proceeds upon scientific and 
siness principles. It allows great liberty, but maintains 
Rict order. No smoking is allowed on the premises no 
tisterous or ungentlemanly conduct is tolerated. It serves 
he purpose for which it was created and is a triumphant 
ess. ‘The institution is out of debt, and will never 
ow its liabilities to become greater than its assets. It 


07 


owns five buildings, including a magnificent hall for lectures, 
concerts, and various popular entertainments. 

It is wholly dependent upon public benevolence for the 
payment of current expenses, excepting the amount realised 
from fees and tuitions, which in the nature of the case never 
can be very large. 

THE NEO-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

By M. ve Vogue. 

I wave already given some account, in a previous 
number of the Review, of the new religious movement 
which is discernible in France, and in Harper's for 
January, M. de Vogiié sets himself to explain its religious 
significance. He says that the anti-religious current of 
thought reached its acme in 1880, when the French Re- 
public passed into the hands of men who believed that 
they were going to annihilate Christianity and convert 
the nation to a religion of science. In the years which 
have elapsed since then the religious element seemed to 
have received a deadly stroke, but instead of the nation 
being emancipated from all religious pre-occupation the 
contrary has come to pass. Tolstoi is undoubtedly 
the author who has had influence upon the moral 
tendency of the new generation, and his thought 
has been one of the principal stimulants of the new 
me M. de Vogiié then examines in detail some of 
the symptoms of the state of soul which has existed in 
France during the last two or three years. The first 
symptom which he notices is a sympathetic curiosity for 
religious questions and for that old order of ideas which 
the older generation set aside. The new generation at 
the schools shows a tolerant feeling. Since the Govern- 
ment has taken to ill-treating the Church, the young men 
have conceived a liking for the victim. This tendency 
was powerfully stimulated by the unexpected discovery 
that the Church was returning to its primitive evan- 
gelistic condition and taking its share in the direction of 
the humanitarian movement. The new school has not 
yet become Christian, and the majority are rocked in the 
lap of a vague materialism. Three books, M. Rod’s 
‘*Moral Idea of the Present Time,” “ Mysticism,” and 
“Christian Crisis,” serve him as texts, which alter the 
force and direction of the new current :— 

The young men of independent and cultivated thought are 
still for the most part refractory to any positive religion, but 
their prejudices against the religious idea have disappeared, 
and they sometimes even go to the point of declared sym- 
pathy. The sense of the eternal mystery has returned to their 
souls. That which most strongly dominates these young 
intellects is the instinct of the relation between things and 
the deep roots that the real has in the invisible: 
in other words, the sentiment of solidarity between 
men, the need of being associated in that uni- 
versal human vibration which is the latent electricity of 
the moral world. Popular beliefs have persisted obstinately 
beneath the unbelief of higher spheres, and yielded only 
gradually to the preaching of incredulity. They will be 
born again with the same slowness, as a consequence of 
preaching in the opposite sense. But once more I must 
confine myself to observation, and not allow myself to 
indulge in predictions as to the future. We are in presence 
of a nebula which is forming and wandering in the celestial 
space. The Creator alone knows the hour and the place 
which he has marked for the condensation of this nebula 
into a star, and for giving it the solidity and brightness of 
an organised world. 








ARCHDFACON Farrar writes an article on the Temper- 
ance Organisations, as the third paper of the series of 
Great Philanthropies, in the Rewew of the Churches for 
December. It is copiously illustrated with portraits of 
the leaders of the movement. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Mr. Joaquin Miter writes a poem on Columbus for 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, and it appears in the January number 
of her Popular Monthly :— 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said : “ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm’rl, speak; what shall I say ?” 
“ Why, say : ‘ Sail on ! sail on! and on!’” 
They sailed and sailed, as winds might biow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said : 
“ Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone, 
Now speak, brave Adm’rl ; speak and say———” 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness, Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 

Alight! Alight! -Alight! A light! * 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world ; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: “ On! and on!” 


The American magazines are strong in poetry this 
month. Here is a song of Milan Cathedral from the 


Century Magazine :— 


Complete as if created, with the brand 
Of God not man, upon the marvellous whole! 
Temple of Milan, thou hast thrilled my soul 
As hath no other work of human hand. 

Not that there be not monuments as grand : 
Of human strength and wealth, but that the grace 
Of Heaven hath settled on-thy fair white face— 
‘The harmony of things divinely planned. 

The moon dawns. Still I linger ‘neath thy walls— 
White ivory, not marble, in such light, 
And blossomy with carving, where it falls 

With tlie full shine, which lifts the veil of night. 
This is God’s house. I feel His mighty breath, 
And hear His music, though nc words He saith. 


In the same magazine there is a very ‘pretty garland 
by Mr. Frank D. Shearman. Mr. T. B. Aldrich also con- 
tributes to the Century five short poems, of which I quote 
the last, entitled “ Death Defied ”:— 


There dwells one bright Immortal on the earth, 
Not known of all men. They who know her not 
Go hence forgotten from the House of Life, 
Sons of oblivion. 


To her once came 
That awful Shape which all men hold in dread, 
And she with steadfast eyes regarded him, 
With heavenly eyes half sorrowful, and then 
Smiled, and passed by. And who art thou, he cried, 
That lfokest on me and art not appalled, 
That seem’st so fragile, yet defiest Death ? 
Not thus do mortals face me! What art thou? 


But she no answer made: silent she stood ; 
Awhile in holy meditation stood, 

And then moved on through the enamoured air, 
Silent, with luminous uplifted brows—_ 

Time’s si-ter, Daughter of Eternity, 

Death’s deathless enemy, whom men name Love. 


There is a poem in J'emple Bar upon Richard Jefferies, 
of which the following are three stanzas :— 


Vague longings found a tongue; 
Things dim and ancient into speech were wrung; 
The epic of the rolling wheat the lyric hedgerow sung ! 


He showed the soul within 
The vale of matter luminous and thin; 
He heard the old earth’s undersong piercing the modem din. 


He opened wide to space 
The iron portals of the commonpiace : 
Wonder on wonder crowded through as star on siar we trace. 


In the Sunday at Home for January there is a narrative 
poem by “Tom Brown,” which describes how a little lad, 
who had had his leg broken by a sudden subsidence of 
the earth caused by mining, saved the life of a man who 
was driving direct into the abyss, losing his own life in 
doing so. The trap went over him, but the man’s life was 
saved. When the boy was dying in the hospital— 


His first question was as to the driver. 
They answered him, “ Only a sprain.” 

‘An’ he knows—it was me—wot hollered !” said he, 
And smiled again, spite of his pain. 


“ Yes, he knew you, and so did Another,” 
The hospital nurse whispered low ; 
“« Jesus saw your brave deed, little fellow, 
And was pleased you should follow Him so.” 
His eyes opened wide. ‘‘ The Lord Jesus ?— 
I’ve heerd bits—about Him—afore— 
An’ yo’ think—He’d be glad—’cos I hollered like mad— 
To stop the kind gent—drivin’ o'er ? 


Well !—I'm blest !—Now I wouldn’t ha’ thought it !|——” 
He murmured,—* Both on ’em—to know !— 

Oh! my side !—But I’m glad—as I done it——.” 
His voice grew more feeble and low. 

“He’s on his last errand, poor beggar !” 
Said the surgeon—more kind than he shows. 

The pale lips moved once more, and the nurse, bending o’er, 
Caught the whisper, “I’m glad—as He knows.” 


Mr. T. H. Farnham, in the New England Magazine 
for December, publishes the following poem to the 
memory of the tribune of Ireland :— 


Dead in his prime! How pitiful the fate! 
His work unfinished, but his fame secure ; 
Whose name, enshrined within a nation’s heart, 
Through all succeeding ages shall endure. 


Wisely he spake who first the precept gave, 
Naught of the dead but good. In memory 
Of him let but the good alone survive, 

And speech be tempered with sweet charity. 


Remember One who once in mercy spoke 
Words of divine compassion, when he said 
Neither do I condemn. Who sinless is 
Let him first cast a stone upon the dead. 


To-day, while bitter tears bedew his bier, 

Let strife and hatred, clash of faction, cease, 
And, like a guardian spirit, gently brood 

Above his grave the white winged dove of peace. 


And when in coming years shall be effaced 
From him who loved not wisely but too well, 
The one dark stain, a people’s grateful voice 
Shall ever softly breathe the name—PARNKLL. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 69 


EQUAL PAY’ FOR EQUAL WORK. 
A WOMAN'S RIGHT NOT YET RECOGNISED. 


THE Economic Journal for December publishes Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s valuable paper upon the differences of 
wages paid to men and women. The paper is too full of 
facts and figures to be summarised here. Those who are 
disposed to maintain that women have no reason to com- 
plain of the treatment which they receive when they 
compete on equal terms with men will do well not to read 
this paper ; it will disturb their equanimity and convince 
them that they are wrong. Mr. Webb says :— 


Woinen clerks in the Post Office perform exactly the same 
duties as some of the men clerks. In the Savings Bank 
Department they do, unit for unit, precisely the same amount 
of work. In the ledger work, on which both men and women 
are still employed, the women are said to do the work much 
better, more carefully, more neatly ; they are more conscien- 
tious, and perhaps too rigidly stick to rules and regulations, 
not exercising discretion. It has often been stated that they 
make fewer mistakes. But, as the following table shows, 
they receive much lower salaries. 


SALARIES OF CLERKS IN THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 
Men. Women. 
z £ z 


Clerical Staft ... | Second Division | 79 to 250 Second Class 65 to 80 


Superior Clerical } Omigher ¢ — t 250 to 350 First Class 
eee eee .--310 to 500... 
.- 625 to 900... 


85 to 110 
..- 120 to 200 


..- 215 to 400 


Supervising Staff ... 
Heads of Depart- 

ments oe § 

Mr. Webb mentions, as a curious illustration of the 
idea that woman’s work ought to be paid less because it 
is woman’s work, is that the Treasury cut down the pay 
of a woman clerk employed on the Labour Commission 
from 42s. to 35s. per week on the ground that 42s. was a 
man’s pay, whereas it was a woman who did the work, so 
she ought not to receive more than 35s! The following 
are Mr. Webb’s practical conclusions :— 


The following suggestions as to causes are only put for- 
ward tentatively, as affording some indication of the direc- 
tions in which further study of the question is needed :— 

(a) Custom and public opinion founded on the other 
causes, but more potent than them all, and prevailing in 
cases which they do not affect. Can be altered by (1) 
Education of the public, especiaily as regards salaries paid 
by public bodies; (2) Greater public influence of women; 
{3) Removal of the other causes of inferiority of wage. 

(+) Lower standard, caused partly by a lower standard of 
life, both in physical needs and in mental demands; and 
partly by the presence of “ make-weights,” in the shape of 
assistance from family or husband. To be remedied by (1) 
teaching women to insist on a higher standard both of 
physical needs and mental demands; (2) greater inde- 
pendence of women; (3) change in public opinion. 

(e). Lower productivity either in quantity or quality, caused 
by insufficient training or deficient strength; aided by irre- 
gularity of work through sickness, and lack of permanence 
through diversion by matrimony; and sometimes by greater 
incidental expenses of production through legal or social 
requirements, the difficulty of promoting women to the 
higher grades of work, or otherwise, the result of inferiority 
of work. To be remedied by (1) technical training for 
women ; (2) greater independence among women ; (3) equal 
treatment by law. 

(d) Lack of protective power, through failure to combine, 
want of adaptability, limited number of alternatives, and 
greater immobility. ‘Io be remedied by (1) better education 
of women ; (2) greater freedom and independence; and (3) 
change in public opinion removing feminine disabilities. 

Summarising roughly these suggestions, it may be said that 
women’s inferiority of remuneration for equivalent work is, 


asi iad 


where it exists, the direct or indirect result, to a very large 
extent, of their past subjection; and that, dependent as it 
now mainly is upon the influence of custom and public 
opinion, it might be largely removed by education and com- 
bination amoung women themselves. I am inclined to hope 
most from a gradual spread of trade unions among women 
workers ; and that even more in the direction of an increase 
in the efficiency of labour which trade unionism so often pro- 
motes than in the improvement in its remuneration arising 
merely from cellective bargaining. 





WHAT SHOULD AMERICA DO WITH HER 
NEGROES ? 


A PRESCRIPTION BY DR. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


THE first place in the North American Review for 
December is taken by Professor James Bryce’s article on 
‘*Thoughts on the Negro Problem.” Mr. Bryce has 
bestowed so much study upon all kinds of American pro- 
blems, black and white, that his article will be read with 
respect even by those who differ from his conclusions. 
Mr. Bryce has come to very definite conclusions. He is 
quite sure that it will never do to mix up the black and 
white races by marriage, he is equally sure that it will 
never do to ship them all off to Africa in the fashion advo- 
cated by the heroic sociologist who reported on the subject 
to the Times, neither would he amend the constitution by 
disfranchising all men whose skins are black. What then 
would he prescribe? Professor Bryce’s prescription 
is curiously like that which Mr. Hofmeyer and the Afri- 
kander Bond are urging upon Mr. Rhodes in South 
Africa. He would establish an educational franchise, 
which would have the effect of disfranchising the 
majority of the negroes. On the whole Mr. Bryce 
is optimist. He believes that the negro is progress- 
ing in industry and self-control and in morality. He 
is also encouraged by the evidence afforded by the 
census that the blacks are not multiplying as rapidly as 
the whites ; the great growth of industrial enterprises in 
the South also fills him with confidence as to the future. 
The solidity of the South, he thinks, is more likely to be 
broken up by letting the negro alone than by agitating 
for his protection. Mr. Bryce regards it as absolutely 
indubitable that the whites will, either by force or fraud, 
make the negro ballot of no effect. {n the Southern 
States now, as ten years ago, their vote is very little 
better than a fraud, nor do they wish te exercise a fran- 
chise for which they are unfit, and which simply exposes 
them to the illegitimate influence of their former masters. 
The difference between the Southern States of America 
and South Africa is, however, so great as to render Mr. 
Bryce’s conclusions of little use as a guide to the states- 
men at the Cape. In the States the white man 
is multiplying at a greater rate than the black man ; in 
South Africa the proportion of the black to white is not 
diminishing in favour of the white. But in South Africa 
no one complains of the way in which the black man has 
exercised his franchise, whereas in the Southern states 
the Negroes have admittedly shown themselves either 
indifferent to the vote or incompetent to protect them- 
selves in the exercise of it. Then, again, in the United 
States of America the white population is homogeneous, 
whereas in South Africa the Dutch and English regard 
the black man’s vote from a very different standpoint. 
Still, however, Mr. Hofmeyer will no doubt regard it as 
an argument on his side of the question that a student 
of constitutional law and a keen political observer like 
Mr. Pryce should recommend to the Americans an edu- 
cational test, with the avowed object of shutting out 
black men from the polls. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF BALMACEDA. 


An English resident in Chili writes a brief paper in 
Blackwood for January on the fall of Balmaceda. It is 
very short but vivid. He gives a very horrible account 
of the massacre of Lo Canaz, when one Chilian was tied 
to a tree, cut with swords, and then burned slowly to 
death with lighted paraffin. Notwithstanding this, he 
heroically refused during the one long hour of agony to 
betray the hiding-place of his employer. After all was 
over Balmaceda took refuge in the Argentine Legation :— 

The one room in which Balmaceda lived was in a disused 
part of the house, led to by a private staircase, with a door 
at the foot, which was always kept locked. His food was 
prepared by a trustworthy woman-servant—the only person 
there, besides his hosts, who knew of his presence. To 
avoid suspicion, she went out and bought his food every day, 
and cooked it on a little spirit-lamp upstairs. 

Balmaceda wrote incessantly, occupying himself in making 
an exposition of his conduct and plan of government; but 
this he afterwards destroyed. 

One day when the door at the foot of the staircase had 
been accidentally left open, the children of the house ran up, 
and, playing about, began noisily to thump on the locked 
door of his room. They little knew that behind it, revolver 
in hand, stood a desperate man, who, hearing the sounds, 
and living in constant terror of his life, thought that his 
hiding-place had been discovered by the people, and waited 
for death, determined to sell his life dearly. It was a 
dramatic contrast~—the unconscious children at play on one 
side of the door ; the fallen and desperate man, hidden in the 
darkness, on the other. 

But early on the morning of thg 19th the sound of a shot 
was heard in his room, and on b@rrying there Sefior Uriburu 
found him lying on his bed, covered to the chest with a 
sheet, the revolver still in the nerveless fingers, and his head 
terribly shattered by the bullet, which had passed straight 
through the brain. He had killed himself in a most deter- 
mined manner, for the left hand was also blackened with the 
powder, proving that while he held the trigger with one 
hand, he held the barrel with the other, lest it should slip 
and fail to destroy him. Death had been instantaneous. 
It proves his great force of will that he waited until the 18th 
of September had passed, and destroyed himself directly his 
full term of presidency had expired. 

When the Junta del Gobierno had been informed of his 
death, it was resolved not to publish the event until he shoald 
have been decently buried, to prevent outrage from the mob, 

With the utmost secrecy they managed to huddle his body 
into a coach and drive it that night to the cemetery, where an 
iron coffin was in waiting. And so in the darkness, hurriedly, 
and as if hiding some terrible crime, they buried the man 
who, less than a month before, had been the first in the land. 

It is a strange coincidence that Balmaceda committed 
suicide exactly one month after the massacre of Lo Cajfias, 
on the same day and at the same hour ; and he was secretly 
buried in the vault of a kindly friend who had shown the 
same charity to the body of one of the poor boys killed in 
that massacre. They both lie together now, judge and victim. 


THE PROGRESS OF NATIONALISM. 
Mr. Epwarp ARDEN, writing in Chautauquan on “Some 


Propositions of Nationalism,” mentions the followi 
facts, which it may be useful to have in this tn tt 
form :— 

The tobacco business is a State monopoly in Italy, Spain, 
and Austria, and the salt business in Prussia, Italy, and 
Austria. In Germany the postal and express business, tele- 
xraphs, schools, about fifty per cent. of the railroads, and 
nearly all the factories supplying the army are under State 
control. The German soldier’s clothes, arms, helmets, and 
even his bread are manufactured by the State. Prussia, 





from all her State monopolies, inclading mineral resources, 
receives an annual income of 24,000,000 dols. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The railroads of Europe since 1876 have been fast passing 
into the hands of the Government. Belgium owns about 
three-fourths of her total mileage, and in Prussia, out of a 
total of 15,000 miles, only a very small percentage remains 
in private hands. 

The Census Bureau bulletin on the social statistics of 
American cities says that out of fifty American cities con- 
sidered, thirty-five own waterworks ; one, Washington, D. C., 
is owned by the Federal Government, and in the remaining 
fourteen the plants are owned and operated by private indi- 
viduals or corporations. The average annual charge for 
water for dwellings in the cities where municipal ownership 
is in vogue is 11.53 dols. In cities where private capital 
directs the water supply the average annual fee for dwellings 
is 17.70 dols. In this case there would seem to be a saving 
of about 6 dols. to each dwelling-house by reason of the 
extension of municipal functions. 

Only nine cities in the United States own the machinery 
and manufacture their own gas. Each city named gets its 
gas cheaper and turnishes it to the individual consumer at a 
lower rate than private companies ever furnished it, besides 
in some instances becoming a source of revenue to the city. 
Over sixty cities own their electric light plants, and more 
than half the cities in the country own their water works. 

By comparing the rates charged by municipalities and 
private companies for gas and electric lighting, it is found 
that under public management the cost to the consumer is 
from twenty to sixty per cent. lower than for the same 
service under private management. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


In the January number of the Magazine of Art, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield opens the series of articles on Artistic 
Homes with a paper on House Architecture : Exterior. 

With certain critics and architects, it has been, he says, the 
fashion to assume that an architect who considers architec- 
ture an art, is necessarily an unreasonable and unpractical 
person, full of fads and crotchets, and negligent of the points 
that go to the real comfort of the house. The basis of 
architecture is good planning and sound construction. The 
better the architecture the more simple and logical it will be 
found, and the fact that a straightforward plan is difficult 
to design accounts for its rarity in inferior work. Any one 
can tack one room on to another, and tie them loosely 
together with long irregular passages; the problem is to get 
all this within the compass of a reasonable plan. The 
best house-architects are strongest in their plans, and at 
least the days are past when a distinguished architeet could 
plan all his rooms crooked, and run his pointed windows into 
his ceilings, out of very cussedness of false Medizevalism. 

If, then, there is now no one style in which every 
one works as a matter of course, and a totally 
new style is out of the question, and a literal production 
of any work is pedantic, anda patchwork of multifarious 
details is not architecture, how should one set to work with 
the elevation of 2 house? The designer should think for 
himself instead of copying others; and the house-builder, 
instead of darkening counsel with irrelevant suggestions, 
might recollect that the business of a design is to think for 
himself, and that it is expressly for this that he is employed. 

The article, though containing a good deal of criticism 
of the recent fashions of architecture, is full of sugges- 
tions as to the point of view from which house-building 
ought to be considered. : 

In this connection reference may be made to a series of 
articles on asimilar subject begun in the January Art 
Journal. Under the title “The Furnishing and Decora- 
tion of the House,” Mr. Aymer Vallance has an instruc- 
tive article on ceilings and floors, illustrated with designs 
of ceiling papers and mouldings and mosaic floorings. 
He, too, complains that the notion is still prevalent that 
art means either eccentricity, or discomfort, or disregard 


of sanitation, or else high prices. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 7I 


NEED SCHOOL BE ‘“‘HORRID” TO CHILDREN ? 
AN EXAMPLE FROM GERMANY. 


Dr. Rice, in the Forum for December, has a very in- 
‘teresting article under the title, ‘‘ Need School be made a 
Blight tu Child Life?” He maintains that there is not 
such necessity, and that if education were taken in hand 
more sensibly school would be more popular with the 
children than the playground This, he declares, is 
already the case in Germany. He illustrates the point 
he is driving at by comparing the way in which geography 
is taught in Elberfeld and in New York. 

HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

In Elberfeld everything is taught by object lessons, 
whereas in New York the instruction is mechanical and 
unnatural. In Elberfeld, when geography is to be taught, 
the teacher takes the whole of the scholars out for a 
stroll along the banks of a little stream in order that they 
may go and seek its source. They are encouraged to talk 
and sing, and take notes of everything that they see :— 

Opon such walks, and the knowledge gained by means of 
them, the whole Gernian system of elementary education is 
founded. This is true of large as well as of small cities. 
.All the work centres upon the ideas gained in these walks, 
which serve not only as a means of introduction to the study 
of geography, but likewise to that of history; historical 
points being visited forthat purpose. Further, by means of 
the various things noticed and spoken of upon these excur- 
sions, the children gather information on botany, geology, 
physics, astronomy, zoology, and other branches of science. 


THE RIGHT USE OF FAIRY TALES, 


After the lesson just described, I visited the A BC class. 
When I entered, the children were having a combined 
language and memory lesson. They were acting a fairy tale, 
and by means of this they learned how to speak loudly, 
distinctly, and correctly, enjoving themselves at the same 
time. Next there was a drawing lesson, during which the’ 
children were instructed in the drawing of straight lines by 
drawing a chair with three straight lines, a table with 
three lines, a picture-frame with four lines, a window with 
six lines, and soon. The drawing of familiar objects amused 
them, so they were all delighted with their drawing lesson. 

Next these children spoke of their experiences. They 
related what they had observed since the previous day. They 
spoke of the weather, and of the direction of the wind and its 


-effeet upon the weather; of the temperature registered upon 


their thermometers at home ; of the position and phase of the 
moon ; and of the time of rising of the sun. The children had 
planted seeds, and they related what progress their plants 
had made. Lastly, they had an arithmetic lesson, which was 
interesting because it was simple and practicable. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 
Dr. Rice contrasts this admirable method of teaching 


‘the children with what he saw in a public school in New 


York City :— 

I visited the lowest grammar grade in order to witness a 
geography-lesson. The children in this class had been 
studying geography no longer than seven or eight months, 
and they were already reciting the most abstract form of de- 
finitions: for example, “ The axis of the earth is an imaginary 
line running through its centre, upon which it revolves”; “A 
zone is an imaginary belt extending round the earth”; and 
soon. But the children saw nothing of fields, trees, and 
rivers. Although there are few places so well adapted to the 
objest study of geography as New York City—where there 


are within easy reach islands, rivers, hills, lakes, a sound, 


a bay, an ocean, and a magnificent harhour—yet the children 
attending the public schools of that city are obliged to 
studv between four walls, from globes and maps, those things 


‘which they might so conveniently and advantageously study 
‘from nature. 


There is no doubt but that Dr. Rice has hit upon a 
great blot in the present system of education, and one 
which cannot be too speedily eradicated. It may be too 
much to hope that schvol will ever become as popular as 
the playground, but a great deal might be done in the 
way of making it less horrid than it is at present. 


MR. FREDERIC HARKISON ON MODERN EDUCATION. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the same number, writes a 
melancholy essay upon the question, ‘‘ ls modern educa- 
tion a failure?” Mr. Harrison is inclined to believe that 
it is—that, indeed, it has ceased to be education at all. 
Tn the course of his article he says many true and good 
things :— 

Tbe normal and noble education can only be given in 
families, and not in barracks or convents. ‘The moral, 
religious, and social stimulus of education ought to rise 
mainly there, and its groundwork should come from the 
parents. The more I see of the examination system, the 
more do I feel that it is ruining education altogether. After 
forty years or so I am coming round to think that the less 
we systematise education, dogmatise about it, even talk about 
it, the better. We ask too much from education, we make 
too much of it, we monstrously over-organise it, and we 
cruelly overload it. Education can open to the learner the 
door into the vestibule of the great Library of the World’s 
Wisdom ; but it cannot cram its contents into his brain. 

Having got all wrong in England by this fundamental sin 
of apportioning out education to “ gentlemen,” to tradesmen, 
and to artisans, in the “public school,” the commercial 
“academy,” and the Board school, all kinds of evils have 
been generated and increased. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison does not exactly see what ought 
to be done. He very clearly sees that the mere grinding 
out of marks in a competitive mill is not education, but a 
very ghastly mockery of education. 





LONDON RAILWAY HORSES. 

Tue admirable series of papers on the Horse World of 
London in the Leisure Hour, are continued in the January 
number bya paper on the railway horses and carrier horses- 
Mr. W. J. Gordon deals in this division of his subject 
with 25,000 horses employed in the metropolitan carrying 
trade, the value of which is a million and a quarter, and 
it costs £800,000 a year for food alone. Mr. Gordon 
mentions that a rule prevails of foraging the horses 
on threepence an inch per week, that is, a horse costs 
as many shillings a week as it stands hands high. 
The heavier horses employed in the four-horse drays 
weigh 19 cwts. The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany have 500 horses in one new stable at Paddington, in 
which they have four floors one above another, the top 
floor being almost as high as the hotel, with a look-out 
over the station roof. Mr. Gordon does not mention 
how the horses get up to the top story. No railway 
company buys a horse after he is seven years old. They 
last from four years in the Great Northern to seven years 
on the Brighton. The Midland has 1,350 horses, the 
Great Northern 1,300, the Great Western 1,100, the 
South Western 550, the South Eastern 275, and the 
Brighton 225. The London and North Western has only 
650 horses, hut Pickford and Company, who do most of 
the North Western business, have 4,000 horses. Carter 
Paterson’s have 2,000. The majority of London railway 
horses work 70 hours a week. In Carter Paterson’s one 
parcel in ten thousand goes wrong. Asa rule the London 


‘railway horse is honght at £60 and sold after five yeans 


work at £10 or £12. 
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Russia : Geographical, Ethnographical, Political, 
Administrative, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, ete — 
Such isthe rather unwieldy title of a special number of 
the Revue Encyclopédique of December 1. This useful bi- 
monthly, which is edited by Georges Moreau, is based 
on the plan of the “Grand Dictionnaire Universel de 
Larousse,” and is, therefore, a sort of continuous and in- 
dispensable supplement to the great work, bringing up 
to date, as it does, all other dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. Under the general heading of Literature and the 
Fine Arts in Russia, Professor Louis Leger and Vicomte 


‘Melchior de Vogiié treat of Russian literature, while 


Marius Vachon, the art critic, writes on Russian art, 
and Arthur Pougin, the famous music critic, sets forth 
the rather sudden development of the Russian school of 
music. The music article is illustrated by portraits, 
among others, of Glinka, and of Rubinstein and Tchai™ 
kovsky, two contemporary composers already well- 
known in this country. M. John Grand-Carteret’s 
study of Russian caricature is also a striking feature, 
The historical, political, economic, and scientific depart- 
ments are naturally much more solid reading, but the 
whole number is well illustrated with portraits and other 
illustrations and maps, and it is surprising how much 
valuable information has been brought together in sointer- 
esting a manner within the sixty-eight pages of this Revue. 


Goethe’s Grandchildren.—Two German magazines 
make reference to Gvethe’s grandchildren. In Heft 
13 of the Gartenlaube Litia Schneider has some 
Reminiscences of Childhood at Weimar, the main theme of 
which, however, turns out to be Alma von Goethe, 
Goethe’s granddaughter. The other two grandchildren 
were Alma’s brothers, Walter and Wolfgang. Their 
life-story is told in the Deutsche Revue for December, by 
J. Schwabe, their school-fellow. Alma lived at Weimar 
till she was seventeen ; then she went to her mother at 
Vienna, where she soon succumbed to typhoid. A 
monumental tomb to her memory now stands in the 
Goethe House, at Weimar. 


Reinhold Begas and the Proposed National 
Monument to the Emperor William at Berlin.— 
In connection with the recent competition for 
the honour of executing a nation 1 memorial to the 
Emperor William at Berlin, Heft 14 of the Gartenlaube 
gives a short biographical and critical study of the famous 
Berlin artist, Reinhold Begas, who is already well 
known as the sculptor of the Emperor Frederick 
Sarcophagus, the Berlin Schiller Monument, and the 
colossal fountain which adorns the Schlossplatz. In 
1866 he finally settled at Berlin, and erected himself an 
extensive workshop for the execution of his Schiller 
monument. A few years later he added a beautiful 
house, built and decorated according to his own ideas. 
This house, with its charming frieze in relief, is an 
attraction to every passer-by. Since 1876, Begas has 
been at the head of an atelier at the Berlin School of 
Art, he is a member of the Senate of the Academy, and 
has been honoured with the ordre pour le mérite. Nor is 
his genius limited to sculpture. He has given many 

roofs of his genius as a painter and as an architect ; and 
in addition he is an excellent ‘cellist, athlete, huntsman, 
and skater. Heft 5 of Vom Fels zum Meer also contri- 
butes to the discussion on the competition and the design 
of Reinhold Begas. 


OF REVIEWS. 


“The Barber of Bagdad.’—Two or three weeks ago 
the students of the Royal College of Music gave two per- 
formances of ‘“‘The Barber of Bagdad” at the Savoy 
Theatre, and for the moment the opera and its composer 
—Carl August Peter Cornelius—occupied the foremost 
place in the attention of the musical world. In the 
Musical Times for January, Constance Bache, a pupil of 
Cornelius’s, amplifies the remarks of the critics with some 
interesting particulars of the first performance of the 
opera at Weimar in 1858. At the head of the musical 
circle at this premiére stood Liszt; the first-rate Hof- 
Capelle played, and the best possible singers sang ; a full 
house applauded rapturously, but Dingelstedt had got a 
good supply of séfflewrs in the stalls, pit and boxes, so 
that the opera was hissed down. Liszt, deeply offended, 
left Weimar; while Cornelius went to Vienna to com- 
pose ‘*The Cid.” ‘‘The Barber” was not reproduced 
till October 15th, 1885, when a performance of it at 
Munich created a furore througheut Germany, and now 
no operatic répertoire is considered complete without it. 
The plot is taken from the story of the fussy, garrulous 
barber in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes, in a sketch of 
the campaign conducted in defence of Malthusian 
principles by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
the result it appears to have had, M. Pierre Mille 
devotes another paper to a study of things English. 
He renders full justice to the intention and to the high 
courage with which the campaign was carried on, but 
deplores its object, and considers that in proportion as 
it been successful Mrs. Besant has rendered a most 
unfortunate service to her country. He quotes some inte- 
resting figures to prove his conclusion. From 1837 to 1878 
the proportion of births to tach thousand inhabitants of 
England and Wales continued to increase. Starting from 
the ten years included between 1850 and 1859 the pro- 
portion was 34 per 1000. From 1860 to 1869 it was 35:1. 
From 1867 to 1879 it was 35°5. Already towards the end 
of the latter period births had begun to decline. In the 
year 1879 the proportion was 34°7, in 1880, 342 ; in 1884 
it was 33°3. Six years later, in 1889, it had fallen to 
30°5. Other figures are brought to show that most of the 
usual causes which effect a decline in population were in 
operation during this period, and the decline of five births 
per thousand of population which has taken place in the 
last fifteen years, dating precisely from the year of Mrs. 
Besant’s campaign, is, in M. Mille’s opinion, directly due 
to her efforts. 

An Example which might be followed.—Under 
the title of ‘‘Women and Philanthropy,” Julian Post 
gives us, in the Deutsche Ruwndschau for December, some 
instructive little pictures of what women are doing in a 
simple and charming manner towards the solution of the 
so-called Social question. In a low district of Paris 
he came across a certain Madame Dalencoure, who has 
had the happy thought to invite, on two afternoons in 
the week, a number of petites amies—little girls belonging 
to the poor neighbourhood—to a chalet which she has 
had erected in hur garden. Here she teaches them how 
to dress dolls, and as soon as a child has made all the 
clothing foz a doll, the doll becomes her own. The 
children are thus amused and are taught how, at the same 
time, they may be useful in their own homes, On two 
other afternoons women are taught how to make up old 
clothes for children. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Anglo-Catholic Jews.—The Rev. F. Arnold, in the 
Newbery House Magazine for January, has a paper 
upon the Anglo-Catholic movement among the Jews, 
which contains some facts not usually known. He says 
that at the present hour a very important Anglo-Catholic 
movement is going on among the Jews in London. It is 
a mission conducted on dinky defined Catholic prin- 
ciples. In one church St. Paul’s, Haggerston, more than 
400 Hebrews have been baptised during the last seven 
years. There are four bishops and 120 clergymen in the 
Anglican Church converted Jews, who, like Paul, are 
preaching “the faith which they once destroyed.” The 
Anglican service, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, is particularly 
adapted to the Jews. It is true that in the Good Friday 
collect the Anglican Church prays for Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics, and that the Church of England has 
no organisation to carry on in its corporate capacity a 
work for the Jews, but still the Rosenthal East London 
Mission to the Jews is doing good work. There is a 
Hebrew Guild in 67, Commercial Road. 


Ben Tillett’s Dream.—In the first number of the 
Albemarle Review, Mr. Ben Tillett, writing on labour 
prospects, says :— 

To obtain possession of the land the people will have to 
face men who will not be disposed to part with it, not even 
at a price above market value, unless in England, as in Ire- 
Jand, the Government steps in with a Land Bill to force the 
sale and occupation of the land. The constitution of a 
Land Court, the passing of a Land Purchase Bill, is dawning 
onthe political workers’ horizon. Our present Agricultural 
Holdings Act is entirely insufficient, and can be manipulated, 
even when District Councils are formed, by the landlord 
class, who will constitute the aldermanic and wire-pulling 
sections of the councils. Upon Local and County Council 
Boards in a corporate capacity the trades’ representatives 
will see to the better control of police, the better regulation 
of rates, and from their acquired point of vantage commence 
a ceaseless warfare upon privilege, monopoly, jobbery and 
the mal-administration of the laws within the limits of their 
authority. 


The Kneipp Water Cure.—There is an interesting 
article upon Pfarrer Kneipp in the Month for January. 
Father Kneipp is evidently a very remarkable man, 
and his water cure has proved its efficacy in number- 
less instances. As usual, the first thing the author- 
ities did to him was to take him up before the 
police court for doctoring people and thus preventing the 
rightful medical authorities earning their bread. The 
Police Director dismissed him with a caution, warning him 
to have nothing more to do with cold water. The priest 
remarked on leaving the court that the Police Director 
needed the water cure more than anything else, for he 
was sure to have an apopleptic stroke in a short time. A 
fortnight later the Police Director died of apoplexy. 
Kneipp is a very shrewd, sensible man, and his remark to 
Baron Nathaniel Rothschild, who visited him last autumn, 
deserves to be remembered. After describing the food 
consumed every day the Baron asked the priest, “ What 
more dol lack?” “A second stomach,” answered the 
priest, with a twinkle in his eye. 


Charles James Napier.—There is an admirable 


‘article in Temple Bar for January upon Charles James 


Napier, from which I take the following admirable 
sentence by the old soldier and administrator :— 

In his book on “Colonisation” we find this significant 
sentence as to his idea of government: “As to govern- 
ment, all discontent springs from unjust treatment. Idiots 
talk of agitation; there is but one in existence, and that 
is injustice. The cure for discontent is to find out where 
‘she shoe pinches, and ease it. If you hang an agitator 


73 


and leave the injustice, instead of punishing a villain, you 
murder a patriot.” 

Reading this sentence, we can understand how it was 
that Carlyle spoke of him as follows :— 

“A lynx-eyed fiery man, with a spirit of an old knight in 
him. More of a hero than any modern I have seen for a long 
time; a singular veracity one finds in him, not in his words 
alone, but in his actions, judgments, aims, in all that he thinks, 
and does, and says. 


The History of Oracles.—Mr. Basil Williams, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, contributes 
a chapter to the ‘‘ History of Oracles,” in which 
he gives some account of the Pagan oracles which were 
regarded so seriously by the early Christians. It was 
not till 1683 that a Dutchman of the name of Van Dale 
ventured upon the happy discovery that all the oracles 
were frauds. Fontenelle, a Frenchman, popularised this 
discovery, and, says Mr. Williams :— 

At length the doctrine which had held ground for so many 
centuries was finally dissipated. Still, however much we 
may pride ourselves on our freedom from the romantic be- 
liefs of our forefathers in demons and witches and Satanic 
inspiration, we proclaim our inability to dispense with occult 
means of investigating the future, by our ineffectual efforts 
to replace the demons by the prosaic devices of palmistry or 
spirit-rapping, “ scientific religion,” or Madame Blavatsky. 


Skinning Birds Alive.—In the Sunday Magazine for 
January, which is a strong number, with articles by 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts and the first part of a new serial 
by Hesba Stretton, Mr. Waugh lifts up his voice against 
the abominable cruelty practised on humming birds, 
which, he says, are flayed alive in order that the brightness 
of their burnished feathers may be preserved. He says :— 


Winged creatures of rare plumage, full of grace, and leaping 
life, and happy freedom, are snared, trapped, netted, limed, 
and, to preserve their value for the ladies, skinned alive ; for 
ladies must have their colouring full, vivid, brilliant, and only 
by skinning while the body still quivers and the blood is hot 
can full, vivid brilliance of the little creatures’ splendour be 
preserved. For the same reason as for snaring, trapping, 
and flaying alive, the mating season is chosen for the atrocity. 
While proud and pleased with triumphs of love and cradle 
joys, the hues and fires of the beautiful birds burn with 
their intensest splendour—then is the time their murderers 
crowd around them; search high and low the day through 
to find them; bear lights in the night and decoy them. 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, who is the authority on matters of fact 
in this affair, tells us that London is the mart to which the 
bird-skins of the world are sent. In some of its warehouses 
you may walk “ankle-deep in bright-plumaged bird-skins, 
and see them piled shoulder high” on each side of you. One 
dealer in London is said to have received as a single consign- 
ment “ 32,000 dead humming-birds, 80,000 aquatic birds, and 
800,000 pairs of wings.” No less than 40,000 terns have been 
sent from Long Island in one season. At one auction alone 
in London there were sold 404,389 West Indian and Brazilian 
bird-skins, and 356,389 East Indian, besides thousands of 
pheasants and birds of paradise. The outrage on natural 
beauty and harmless life going on in India is described by 
Mr. R. Morgan, the district forest officer, North Malabar, 
He says the snaring of the beautiful Halcyon Smyrnensis is 
exterminating it. He has seen 5,000 skins of it in a case 
knocked down ir Stevens’s auction rooms at sixpence a head. 
To wear the skins of such birds so obtained is, Mr. 
Waugh maintains, unworthy of one who is a woman, and 
wholly sinful for one who claims to be a Christian. The 
Duchess of Portland’s Society for the Protection of Birds 
has now 950 members. The secretary is Mrs. Annie P. 
Fielden Taylor, Devynock, St. Botolph’s Road, West 
Worthing, who announces that she will give all informa- 
tion about the Society to those who write to her. 
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"4 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Labour Troubles in New Zealand.—Mr. Charlewood, 
in the Economic Juwrna) for December, gives an interest. 
ing account of the way in which the strike in New 
Zealand, which grew out of the Australian strike against 
the shipping companies, was defeated : — 


Before the strike broke out here the price of produce at 
Sydney was rapidly advancing to famine rates, and naturally 
our farmers were anxious to reap the benefit. The strikers, 
therefore, at once had the farmers arrayed against 
them, and it was nminly owing to their assistance 
that the Union Company won such a complete victory. 
Immediately after the Seamen’s Union called out their 
men from the Union Company’s steamers, the wharf labourers 
went out, and the whole work of the port was carried on by 
v<!unteers and free labourers. For a week the scene in port 
was a novel one. Men of independent means, members of 
athletic clubs, bank clerks, schoolmasters, etc., were to be 
seen loading and unloading ballast, coal, and general cargo, 
shunting trucks on the wharves—in fact, carrying on the 
whole work of the port. It was astonishing how soon they 
adapted themselves to their new work ; for the first two days 
there was naturally considerable confusion, but after that the 
work was carried on in the most orderly manner. 


Curiously enough, the unionist strikers had no objection 
to the volunteers, and did not treat them with the same 
severity that they showed to the non-union workmen. 
The. strike, however, was utterly defeated ; and although 
the Labour candidates carried al! before them at the polls, 
the leaders of the strike were not among those who were 
returned to Parliament. 


A Roman Catholic View of Theosophy. — The 
editor of the Month for January has a paper entitled, 
‘““What is Theosophy?” Itis a careful and, on the 
whole, a not unsympathetic exposition of Theosophy. He 
says: 

The system, like all such systems, contains a great deal 
that is true. It is in many ways an attractive system, and 
the fact that amid many difficulties and much opposition it 
has gone on continually wioning for itself fresh adherents 
among the educated and cultivated classes, both in England 
and America, proves it to be no mere trumpery superstition 
which we can afford to pass by unnoticed. The mere fact 
that a, woman of Mrs. Besant’s large heart and great ability 
has joined herself to its ranks, is an argument that entitles 
it to our careful consideration. It is moreovera system that 
professes to explain a number of phenomena that other 
systems cannot account for. It does not appear as the 
enemy of any existing religion. On the contrary, it takes them 
all under its patronage, and attempts to show how it contains 
all that is good in them, and in some cases assimilates them 
altogether, certain narrow dogmas alone excepted. It also 
appeals to reason for the evidence of its truth, 
and very properly says that a religion which enforces 
dogmas opposed to human reason professes a suicidal 
creed, and is destined sconer or later to extinction. 
Theosophy professes above all a special regard for 
Christianity. Such is the plausible programme which 
Theosophy puts before us. What are we to say toit? Are 
we to regard it as an honest endeayour of souls hungry after 
truth to satisfy their legitimate cravings, and to frame for 
themselves some kind of religion to occupy the place of the 
Catholic Church, of which they are unhappily ignorant? 
Before we can answer this question, we must examine the 
evidence by which Theosophy seeks to establish its claims. 
We must look more closely into its relation to Christianity, 
into the sanctions of its morality, and into the theology that 
it professes, This I hope to do in the next number of 
the Month. 





The Causes of Poverty.—Mr. H. Dendy, in the 
Economic Journal for December, gives the following 
analysis as the result of an inquiry undertaken into the 
cause of destitution in a typical district. He says: 


The facts upon which it is based are taken from the 
records of 152 families, each of which has proved its failure 
tobe self-supporting by applying for charitable assistance, 
and the classification follows as closely as possible the real 
causes of distress. A sufficient period of time has been taken 
to cover both summer and winter months, and the peopl+ 
—drawn indiscriminately from a district containing over 
126,000 inhabitants—prese¢ a wide variety of trade, religion, 
and even nationalit . The one feature common to all is 
their poverty, and t ey may thus claim to be very fairly 
representative of the London poor; indeed, coming as they 
do from all parts of the country, they are probably repre- 
sentative of the “‘unemployed” as a class. 


CavsE OF DISTRESS 


I. Il. III, 

R°ckless improvi- Ordinary illness ... 28 DecayofTrade ... 4 
dence <i .- 5 Want of Stock Extraordinary slack- 
Crime... .. 4 (periodical) ... 3 _ ness oi wee 
Drink... PS oid age unprovided Emergency ... w 

Idleness a wre Pee ie .. 10 Extraordinary 

Desertion . 5 Ordinary  slack- oe a 2D 

Bad temper... . 8 ness on ... 12 Incompetency _... 21 
42 53 57 


A Reformed Thermometer.—The writer of an 
article on ‘‘ Cold,” in Cornhill for January, says that we 
may expect, among other improvements, before long a 
reformed thermometer. The absolute zero of tempera- 
ture will be minus 460 deg. Fahrenheit :— 

At the Meteorological Conference held at Munich in 
August last it was decided that from the close of the present 
century temperatures shall be referred to the absolute, or 
air-thermometer, values, so that our London readings will 
range between 470 deg. and 550 deg. Unfortunately this 
method will not make us any the warmer, large as the 
figures may look. We shall soon learn to recognise that the 
bite of the east wind at 500 deg. absolute temperature is not 
a whit less rough and searching than at the very much 
colder-looking reading of 40 deg. Fahrenheit, and we are, 
therefore, likely, in spite of all suggestions, to continue our 
complaints about the miserable cold of our winters. 


Do Railway Trains affect the Climate ?— Mr. 
Minor, of Richmond, Virginia, contributes to Belfords 
Magazine a paper on artificial disturbances of th’e 
atmosphere, in which he maintains that there is good 
reason to believe that climate will be seriously affected 
by the railway. He says there are in the United States 
170,000 miles of railway tracks, part of which are double. 
Oa these tracks 29,000 locomotives and 960,000 cars are 
constantly rushing hither and thither. He thinks that 
the conflicting effect of these perpetual rushing of a 
million cars in all directions through a mobile and elastic 
atmosphere will be much greater than the violent and 
temporary effect produced by a great battle. He thinks 
that railways may generate cyclones and lead to unusual 
snowstorms. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether the railways had anything to do with bringing 
about the increasing desolation of London fog from which 
we suffered last month. 


Tue Rev. George Tyrrell, in an article entitled “A 
Long-Expected Visitor,” attempts to describe in the 
Month what Macaulay’s New Zealander will see in the 
year 3891, nearly 2,000 years after the Mongols had inun- 
dated Europe. The writer says that the Roman Catholic 
religion alone remains among the negro race who have 
entirely excluded the over-civilised white race from the 
American continent. 
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A SCHEME OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of Tue Review or Reviews. 
‘YPY-HERE is much wisdom in the saying attributed to 
ZAS Charles V. of Germany about four centuries ago: 
that a man is so many more times a man in proportion 
to the number of languages he knows. Nowadays, 
however, it may be said that a youth is undoubtedly 
at a Dy disadvantage—is not even properly 
equipped for a useful or successful career—unless 
he has been taught one or two languages com- 
monly used in commercial houses, A sound knowledge 
of a foreign language is becoming more and more indis- 
pensable. 

A system which, without exceeding the expenditure 
usually entailed by ordinary day-school education, is, as 
will be shown, quite easy of attainment. 

For instance, there are many Engiish parents who 
would sacrifice much in order to give their children an 
opportunity of acquiring, by residence abroad, a know- 
ledge of French, Italian, or German. On the other hand, 
there are fathers and mothers in Germany, Italy, or 
France, who would be equally glad to send their children 
‘to learn English in England. 

Now the system proposed would bring all such parents 
into communication with each other, with a view to tem- 
porary interchange of children for educational purposes 
among those of equal social position. It is a simple 
exchange of juveniies for a stated period. It has, of course, 
‘been done in individual cases, and it may be supposed 
with good results; but no attempt has hitherto been 
made to establish an effective international organisation 
whereby such exchanges shall become general and wholly 
beneficial. 

To take an illustrative case, let us suppose that such 

on of similar 
age) has taken place between a French and an English 
family. The respective parents each agree to lodge, 
neal and generally attend to the various needs of their 
little foreign guest, defraying the entire expenses of his 
keep as though he were their own son. - The two families 
‘being on a par as regards social position and fortune, 
monetary compensation on either side is obviously 
needless, so that the travelling expenses would be the 
only necessary item beyond the ordinary maintenance 
joes 4 day-school education of a child. Not only in regard 
to the expense entailed, but on the moral grounds of the 
better influences of home life, many parents object to 
send their children to a boarding school, especially abroad ; 
for itis beyond question that whatever kindness and con- 


sideration may be shown by the masters of foreign schools, 


the little pupil from another land is often subjected to 
cruel persecution on the part of the native school 
children. National prejudices are very strong in children, 
as those well know who have passed their school-life 
abroad. 

Home life, home education, are safeguards against 
many dangers. Moreover, parents parting with a child 
in the manner suggested would have a kind of foster- 
child to replace him or her for the time being—a loving 
hostage for the welfare of their absent one, and on whom, 
it is natural to suppose, their affection and care would be 
bestowed in quite a parental sense, with the conviction 
that their own child was being equally well cared for in that 
other home of adoption. Meanwhile each boy or girl 
would be acquiring a foreign language, gaining knowledge 
in the family or at school, and learning to appreciate and 
admire, in the kindly warmth of family life, the better 


and purer aspects of the social condition of a country 
other than his own. Such an educational experience 
must of necessity do much towards destroying the 
narrow-minded prejudices against “foreigners” which 
children at school imbibe with their first lessons in the 
history of their country in its struggles with other 
powers; and in course of time, could such a system 
become general, its influence would be far-reaching in 
the direction of universal peace and the progress of the 
world. With a knowledge of the language and the home 
life of the people, the word “ foreigner” would have a 
more friendly sound, and instead of meaning to our 
children, “ foolish folk who will not do as we do,” it might 
mean “other people who are working out their national 
redemption in their own way, with much to teach vs, and, 
maybe, a little to learn from us.” 

How is the system thus roughly indicated to be 
organised on a thoroughly sound basis’ Nothing can be 
obtained without the co-operation of earnest workers for 
the general good, and to such, in the present instance, 
we appeal. The system must be advocated in all coun- 
tries by the publication of such articles as the present ; 
and many magazines and journals of high standing 
would, we feel assured, be found to lend willing aid in 
this good cause. Where public interest is aroused action 
is sure to follow, with the result that enlightened men 
and women and many influential people could be easily 
prevailed upon to form central committees in every city, 
with branches and correspondents in the smaller towns. 
Publicity could be gained not only through newspapers 
and periodicals, but by circularising the principals of day 
schools throughout the Continent, who would not be 
losers by the proposed system. They would be, more- 
over, in a position to act in the initial stage as inter- 
mediaries between the committees and the parents of 
their scholars. 

The duty of the committees would be to supply infor- 
mation to those desirous of sending their children abroad 
and receiving others ; to issue forms on which parents 
would be required to state the age, capacity, mental and 
physical condition of their boys or girls; their own 
general requirements and the advantages they could offer 
in return, whether residing in town or country, the pro- 

ed duration of the exchange, and so on. The com- 
mittee would require the production of a doctor’s certifi- 
cate in every case, and would obtain information as to 
the sanitary condition of every home; they would also 
see that references were thoroughly satisfactory, and prove 
to the utmost the dona-fides of every applicant; and 
finally, when a suitable proposal of exchange is arrived 
at by means of communication with the central com- 
mittees of other countries, they would introduce the two 
families, and lend every help towards the completion of 
the arrangements. The powers of the central commttees 
here indicated would, of course, be modified as experience 
might suggest or occasion require. Central committees 
should be as polyglot as possible, and _ resident 
representatives of every country should be asked 
to act on them, and visiting committees could bo 
formed to acquaint periodically the parents of the well- 
being of their children. 

I shall be glad to hear from any of your readers who 
may be willing to co-operate in this matter. 

I am, yours truly, 
. SHEOWRING. 

South Place Chapel, Finsbury. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tux Nineteenth Century for January is a good number, 
with several articles of more than ordinary interest, some 
of which are noticed elsewhere. 

HYPNOTISM AND HUMBUG. 


Dr. Ernest Hart reprints his recent address at Toynbee 
Hall. Dr. Hart takes up his parable against all manner 
of occult investigation, and even telepathy isto him a 
silly attempt to revive the failures and impostures of the 
past. He maintains that the clairvoyance of hypnotised 
persons is pure imposture. He gives very extraordin- 
ary instances in which people can be hypnotised into 
sleep, and he mentions that in Austria a law has been 
passed for the shoeing of horses under mesmerism. If 

ou stand in front of a horse so that it has to look at you 

xedly, it becomes mesmerised. Dr. Hart himself had 
only too great success in putting a ga to sleep by telling 
her to look at a candle which he declared he had mes- 
merised. The worst of it was that she went to sleep 
whenever she saw him afterwards, no matter how much 
he willed that she should not do so. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Lord Albemarle has an interesting paper which brings 
up to date the story of the efforts which have been made 
to transmit power by electricity. He makes out a good 
case for the utilisation of waterfalls to drive electric 
launches. The Sprague Motor Company in America 
utilises it for mining purposes. He thinks there are 
several systems by which tramways can be successfully 
worked by electricity. Electrical pumps in mines is also 
another field in which great progress has been made. He 
thinks that the Board of Trade should have power to 
interfere whenever the power reserved to local authorities 
is exercised in an arbitrary manner. 


FEDERATION FOR NAVAL DEFENCE. 


Lord Brassey deals with this subject in a paper, the 
gist of which may be gathered from the following 
sentence :— 

If the colonies were prepared to contribute by millions 
sterling to the cost of maintaining the army and navy, the 
taxpayers of the mother-country would probably be well con- 
tent to accept some extensive modifications in the constitu- 
tional functions of the House of Commons. Proposals to 
create an Imperial Council of Foreign Affairs and Defence 
might then be received with favour. But the time has not 
yet come for sweeping changes. We can profitably occupy 
ourselves with plans for combining resources and co-operating 
for mutual protection against external foes. 


I am glad to see that he concludes with a word 
in favour of the federation of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

THESE GOOD BARBARIANS. 


Prince Krapotkin, having already shown how the prin- 
ciple of brotherly communism has been practised for 
thousands of years by the animals, is now vindicating 
the reputation of the barbarian. This is his account of 
the process of evolution in the early stages of our history. 
When the clan organisation began to break up, the 
village community, based upon a territorial conception, 
came into existence. This new institution, which had 





naturally grown out of the preceding clan one, permitted 
the barbarians to pass through a most disturbed period of 
history without being broken into isolated families which 
would have succumbed in the struggle for life. New forms of 
culture developed under the new organisation ; agriculture 
attained the stage which it hardly has surpassed until now 
with the great number; the domestic industries reached a 
high degree of perfection. The wilderness was conquered 
it was intersected by roads, covered with swarms thrown off, 
by the mother-communities, Markets and fortified centres, as 
well as places of public worship, were erected. The concep- 
tions of a wider union, extended to whole stems and to 
several stems of various origin, were slowly elaborated. 


A GOOD WORD FOR PURITANISM. 


The Rev. Samuel A. Barnett has gone round the world, 
and has written a most interesting article, entitled, 
“ Man, East and West,” in which he tells us among other 
things that he never felt so much sympathy wi h men 
who killed tyrants as he did in California. His account 
of India is very interesting. He thinks that all the 
Hindoos need to realise is the Christ whom Cromwell and 
our fathers followed into battle. As one result of his tour 
he has an increased respect for the human race. But 
the chief lesson that he has learnt is that the Puritan 
spirit is the right spirit. He says :— 

The devout Indian helps him to seein the versatile Japanese 
a capacity for religion. The pushing American makes him 
more hopeful about the saddened Indian, and the stable 
Chinaman open¢ his eyes to see new qualities in the Japanese. 
All together help him better to understand his own neigh- 
bours. At the same time, he is conscious how all come short 
of the standard of true manhood. All want more principle, 
that love of righteousness, that fear of God, which makes 
character strong and homes happy. All need the lesson taught 
by Puritans, from Moses down to Gordon. 

I return, therefore, more inclined to believe in my neigh- 
bour’s own strength to help himself, and more shy of schemes 
which profess to help him. I would give men more responsi- 
bility ; but, on the other hand, I am more inclined to ally 
myself with those teachers who have the Puritan spirit, 
who in season and out of season are conscious of law, and 
who in some language preach “ Cling to principle. Righteous- 
ness is the first thing.” 


TAXES AND TRANSPORT. 


Mr. W. M. Acworth reviews M. Colson’s work “ Trans- 
ports et Tariffs”; his article is full of information and 
suggestion. Incidentally he describes the French law 
under which streets are widened, which is known as the 
obligation to set back. When a local authority has 
decided that a street needs to be widened, it is not 
allowed to repair the buildings which project beyond the 
line to which the street has to be widened. When they 
fall out of repair they are ordered to be pulled down as 
dangerous, and the owner is then compelled to give up 
for public use the land on which the projecting portion 
stands. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The only other article is Lord Grey's paper on “ Protec- 
tion, Free Trade, and Fair Trade,” in which he maintains 
that the sed of commercial treaties adopted in 1860 
gave new life to the old belief in the advantages of pro- 
tection. Diplomacy, he thinks, will never do anything to- 
reduce tariffs. What we should do is to return to the 


Free Trade policy in its entirety, and get rid of the policy 
initiated by the commercial treaties of 1860. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Tue first shilling number of the New Review appears 
this month with the first three chapters of Mr. Carlyle’s 
unpublished novel of ‘‘ Wotton Reinfred.” On turning 
over the pages of Mr. Carlyle’s effort we are reminded of 
Goldsmith’s criticism of Samuel Johnson as a writer of 
Fables ; “ he would fail,” said Goldsmith, “for he would 
make his little fishes talk like whales.” Mr. Carlyle 
makes the characters in his novel talk too much like 
Scotch philosophers. It will have to mend a great deal 
if it is not to make Mr. Carlyle’s admirers wish that it 
had remained unpublished. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


Madame Adam gives us a summing up of those 
opinions which have been awakened in a French mind 
by the acts of the occupying Government in Cairo. 
The net effect of her paper, Siaeiie: will be the reverse of 
that which she desires. She maintains that whoever 
holds Egypt holds the canal, and whoever holds the canal 
can prevent any effective action in the extreme East. In 
that sentence she justifies the determination of England, 
whose interests in the East immeasurably exceed those 
of all Europe put together, to surrender a position which 
she cannot honourably abandon until Egypt is strong 
enough to stand alone. Unfortunately for the wishes of 
those who clamour for evacuation, the more we reform 
the Egyptian Government the less possibility is there of 
our withdrawing, As Mr. Edward Dicey says in the 
article which follows Madame Adam’s :— 


The plain truth is that Egypt, though more prosperous, 
better administered, and more civilised than she ever was 
before, is less able to govern herself by herself than she was 
before the British troops set foot in the country. We have, 
by the very nature of our reforms, weakened the authority of 
the Khedive, curtailed the power of the Pashas, and over- 
thrown the influence of the Sheiks by whom the village com- 
munities were kept under a sort of rude control. 

Mr. Dicey is very clear and outspoken as to our duty in 
the matter. He says :— 

Mandate or no mandate, we have got to remain in Egypt. 
Our military occupation has taught us that the possession of 
Egypt involves the command of the Suez Caral. Whether 
we like it or not, the Suez Canal is our highway to India, 
and as long as we continue to be masters of India we cannot 
allow the Suez Canal to pass out of the control now secured 
to us by the presence of our troops in Egypt. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

Mr. Henry A. Jones replies to Mr. Traill with a defence 
of the literary drama. Mr. Jones says :— 

Eminent literary gentlemen must not be contemptuous of 
those who are fighting a tough fight with all the giant forces 
of theatricality, conventionality, indifference, jealousy, folly, 
and ignorance, that they may gain a little secure foothold 
where the art of portraying our national English life can be 
practised without the terrible necessity of immediately 
pleasing the crowd. We may not succeed. The English 
theatre may drop back into imbecility, impotence, disrepute, 
and paralysis. But if it has any future as an art, if it ever 
becomes operative in the life of the nation, it must come the 
way I have indicated. It cannot grow towards conven- 
tionality, towards tricks, towards violent and outrageous 
situations, towards stage-device and illusion. There’s nothing 
but death before it that way. If it lives and flourishes, if it 
grows as an art, it must draw its nourishment from the 
spiritual and intellectual forces of the nation, not from the 
stale air of the footlights. And the English drama is be- 
ginning to tap these great reservoirs and to find nourishment 
there. And its enemies and false friends rage. But it holds 
its way. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
The Duchess of Rutland, in the first part of a paper en- 
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titled, “ How Intemperance has been Successfully Com- 
batted,” explains the work of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and pleads ardeutly and earnestly 
for the establishment of institutious which would take the 
place of the public-house. She says :— 

Would, indeed, that every hamlet in our land possessed a 
public-house without the drink, open to all, with no rules or 
regulations! Would that a village hall, a reading-room, and 
a temperance society existed even in the smallest village. 

Mr. Paul Bourget discourses upon the dangers of the 
analytic spirit in fiction, Mr. Augustine Birrell writes on 
authors and critics, while Mr. George Saintsbury and Mr. 
A. B. Walkley criticise books and plays. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue January Fortnightly is hardly up to its usual high 
standard. A fair paper on the “Conservative Foreign 
Policy,” by Sir Charles Dilke, begins the number, and 
Mr. Mallock’s story ends it. Sir Robert Ball publishes his 
remarkable British Association address on “The New 
Astronomy,” and Sir Henry Pottinger describes how he 
shot bear and elk in Norway. Mr. Coulson Kernahan 

scourses upon Philip Bourke Marston. 


AN IDEAL FOR THE ENGLISH SQUIRE. 


Far and away the best paper in the Fortnightly is the 
second instalment of Mr. Auberon Herbert's paper, 
“Under the Yoke of the Butterflies.” Mr. Herbert is an 
admirable writer, and when he condescends to rein in, 
his Pegasus is full of helpful suggestiveness. He preaches 
his gospel faithfully with eloquence and fervour. His 
satire is light and searching, and his picture of the mono- 
tonous uniformity of life in English country houses is 
painfully true. But why need it be so? he asks. 


Given their great opportunites, why should not each of 
them have served our little English world in its own way? 
Might not some of them have been devoted to the cultivation 
and spread of music in their neighbourhood, or to some form 
of art, or to the effort to spread the taste for dancing and 
acting amongst the people ; orto thecultivation of some form of 
local history, or of sanitary knowledge and household economy? 
Might not some of them have possessed their chemical 
laboratory, and have been devoted to experiments in agri- 
culture, after the fashion of which Sir John Lawes has set 
such good example; and others to experiments in small hold- 
ings, much as the late Lord Tollemache has done; in a word, 
might not every great House, that was not simply a butterfly 
haunt, have played the part on a smaller scale that the 
Italian cities once played for Italy, each famous for the pur- 
suit of some art or some knowledge, each impressing upon 
the general life the seal of its own peculiar talent. Unhappily, 
fate and the nineteenth century have decreed otherwise. 


THE BLIND GUIDES OF ITALY. 


“Ouida” indulges once more in a wild and passionate 
wail over the destruction of all that is distinctively 
Italian in Italy. 

In other centuries she was the light of the world; in this 
she deliberately prefers to be the valet of Germany and the 
ape of America. 

Italy might be now, as she was in the past, the Muse, the 
Grace, the Artemis, and the Athene of the world; she thinks 
it a more glorious thing to be only one amongst a sweating 
mob of mill-hands. 

Italy, beautiful, classic, peaceful, wise with the wisdom 
inherited from her fathers, would have been the garden of 
the world, the sanctuary of pure art and of high thought, the 
singer of immortal song. Instead, she has deliberately chosen 
to be the mere imitator of a coarse and noisy crowd on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the mere echo of the armed 
bully who dictates to her from the banks of the Spree. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE first and last papers in the Contemporary Review 
are noticed elsewhere, the others are c” varied interest. 
Mr. Frank H. Hill's “ Revival of Henry tne Eighth” is one 
of the few semi-theatrical papers which have appeared in 


* the Contemporary Review. 


THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 

Mr. Archibald E. Dobbs, the indefatigable, having 
rested for some years from his labours, now returns, like 
a giant abarul | to the attack upon the London water 
companies, which raise a revenue from the Metropolis of 
£1,789,000, of which £647,000 goes in ees, Pog ce 
while the remainder goes in dividends. Mr. Dobbs 
reviews the legal rights, privileges, and obligations which 


‘affect the companies first as a whole, and then which 


affect them as separate corporations. He winds up 
with illustrations of the illegal charges which are at 
present enforced whenever possible by the companies. 
The instances which he gives are likely to encourage the 
householder to make a fight against extortion, for the 
water companies seem to.be constantly trying it on, and 
when resisted, often do not appear to defend heir 
charges in the police court. 
MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES AND LORD WOLSELEY. 


There is little love lost between the war correspondent 
and the commanding general, and in his article on the 
“ Failure of the Nile Campaign” Mr. Archibald Forbes 
takes occasion to let Lord Wolseley have it as hot as he 
knows how. “Every one knows,” says Mr. Forbes, “ that 
the caupaign to rescue General Gordon was a failure, but 

No one who has not studied the long-delayed “ Official 
History of the Campaign,” carefully “revised ” as that work 
has been, can have a conception how profound and utter that 
failure was. The whole business was one of amazing inep- 
titudes, of strange miscalculations, of abortive fads, of waste 
of invaluable time, of attempted combin2tions which, devised 
in ignorance of conditions, were never within measurable 
proximity of consummation, of orders issued only to be 
changed and dispositions indicated dnly t » be altered, of lost 
opportunities, wrecked transport, and squandered supplies. 

The fault, of course, was Lord Wolseley’s, or, as Mr. 
Forbes calls him, “the commanding general.” He did 
not discover the necessity of a camel corps until it was 
too late, and then he muddled things. Mr. Forbes 
asserts that Lord Wolseley might have extricated Gordon 
a fortnight before the fall of Khartoum, if he had not 
allowed end to be subordinate to means, and had been 
ready in expedients to relieve the situation thus created. 


THE LAST ARTICLE OF THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


The Bishop of Carlisle’s last article is entitled “ Proba- 
bility and Faith.” His closing words are as follows :— 

And hence the general conclusion at which I arrive, and 
which it is the purpose of this article to recommend and 
enforce, is this, that probability and faith have been joined 
together by God, and must not be in any way put asunder. 

A rational acceptance of the probable, accompanied, or 
rather inspired, by a divine element of faith, may be regarded 
as constituting the higher life of man, somewhat as body and 
soul combine to constitute humanity. Hach needs the other, 
and it is when the two co-exist and co-operate without fric- 
tion or interference that health and happiness result. 


HOW THE FRENCH WOULD SOLVE THE ENGLISH LAND 
QUESTION. 

The Rev. W. Tuckwell describes a visit of investigation 
which he recently paid to France in order to ascertain 
how the rural population fares across the Channel. He 

ives an account of his discoveries in a brief paper, en- 
titled “ Village Life and Politics in France and England.” 
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The picture is very highly coloured; he describes, for 
instance, a market gardener near Paris, who employs 
fifteen men on two acres vf land devoted to growing 
asparagus, out of which he makes an annual profit of a 
thousand pounds:— 

Questioning everywhere innkeepers, wayfarers, fellow- 
travellers in hotel and railway carriage, we met with 
unbroken testimony to the prosperity, freedom, thrift of the 
labouring peasant, as due to the facility of acquiring land at 
will and cheaply, consequent on the extinction of great land 
owners at the Revolution, and the centrifugal distribution of 
the soil which followed it. 

In England, says Mr. Tuckwell, the peasantry is 
miserably housed, underpaid, servile, despairing; in 
France he is decent, well-to-do, independent, hopeful. 
The French village commune is what our English parish 
council will be. The councils are elected for five years 
by all the villagers twenty years old and upwards, in the 
proportion of one councillor for every hundred of the 
population. The councillors choose a mayor from among 
themselves, and they control sanitation, public-houses, 
the octroi, poor relief—everything except the church and 
the school. Next month Mr. Tuckwell will give us a 
companion picture in contrast, which will show us the 
miserable state of things in an English rural district. 

THE DANGER BEFORE LABOUR. 

In the story entitled “A New Capitalist ” Mr. Francis 
Adams preaches his favourite doctrine of the necessity of 
cultivating intelligence, at all costs and all hazards, as 
the first thing needful. Mr. Adams says :— 

Labour shows us in Australia, where it is alone yet powerful 
enough to have anything like a free hand—what it is really 
after—and the civilisation which it rules will be a hell of 
mediocrity, pullulating into corruption and decadence ; at 
best a China, at worst an easy prey for the first incursion of a 
more vigorous stock: It will not advance us one step towards 
the true civilisation, not to say towards the resolution of the 
great human problem. Already the labour men decree that 
none but a labour man shall stand by them. Do you guess 
what that means? It means that the masses are to “run” 
talent and genius to-morrow, just as the classes “ run” them 
to-day, for the profit and pleasure of the “ runners” ; and once 
more the weary, heart-sick web shall be spun by the stupid 
spider, and Nature shall sit, savage and sardonic, enthroned 
on our bones, and drinking our blood from her cups of gold, 
while Time, in the grey depths of space, waits in his lethargic 
stupor till she, too, falls prone in an everlasting oblivion. 





Tue Rev. E. J. Hardy, in the United Service Magazine 
for January, pleads for the establishment of recreation 
workshops for soldiers. Soldiers, he thinks, might at least 
make their own boots and shoes and do all the work of 
repairing barracks, etc. He thinks that clubs of each 
trade might be started in the ranks of the regiment. 

Cot. ExspaLe begins a paper on the “Three Ruling 
Races of the Future” in the United Service Maya- 
zine, in which he calculates that there is an area 
of four and a half million square miles available for 
present residence and future expansion of our population. 
Of this only 120,000 square miles is fully populated. 





I ows an apology to Mr. Harris. Last month I stated 
that it was quite unpardonable to publish Sir F. 
Roberts’ brief letter as if it were an article on “The 
Demoralisation of Russia.” What I ought to have said 
was that it was quite unpardonable to advertise Sir 
F. Roberts’ letter, &c. In the Fortnightly itself the letter 
was printed as “ Correspondence.” In the advertisements 
of the press, which, of course, have much wider publicity, 
it was announced as if it were an article, which was 
obviously unpardonable. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Tue National Review for January gives the first place 
to a readable and on the whole sensible article by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, on the Rural Voter. Sir Herbert sees 
clearly that the time has gone by for ignoring the serfs of 
the soil, and his article is noteworthy, if for nothing else, 
for the demand which it contains that the agricultural 
labourer should have the Saturday half-holiday. 


A reduction of hours of labour in agricultural districts 
might be carried out without disadvantage to the employer. 
Even where this is not found to be practicable, a strong effort 
should be made to establish the weekly half-holiday. It isa 
cruel and dangerous error to despise the desire for physical 
and intellectual recreation natural to men in all stations; 
and the well-meant attempts to found village libraries, to 
organise lectures, choral societies, Primrose League fétes for 
the amusement or instruction of the working-classes, will 
prove futile so far as farm servants are concerned, unless one 
afternoon in the week can be saved for them out of the 
exigency of agriculture. 


He has also the following suggestion to make as to 
State insurance :— 

Probably the most effective means of improving the 
position of agricultural labourers in this respect will be 
found in a voluntary plan of assisted insurance, similar to 
the German compulsory scheme, in which one-third of the 
premium is paid by the State, one-third by the employer, and 
one-third by the workman. Further, without invoking State 
interference, if landlords, farmers, and labourers in each 
county were to come under an agreement to contribute to a 
county superannuation fund, or to bear each a third of the 
workman’s contribution to the superanuation fund of 
approved Friendly Societies, the expense to each class@would 
hardly be felt, and ultimately there would be a marked effect 
on the poor rate. 

The Hon. L. Agar Ellis delivers himself of the following 
vigorous denunciation of the Irish Local Government 
Bill, which has been promised for next session :— 

What the Government are about to ask their party to do is 
this :—First, to abolish a system which has not only worked 
admirably, but has never been objected to, except on the 
score of sentiment. Secondly, to create a body in whom 
they have no confidence—who, they declare, will not do the 
work as well as it is now dove. Thirdly, to ostracise a class 
or classes in county business—for it is not only the gentle- 
men who will be cut out of the management of county 
business. The bettermost farmers and every Protestant will 
be sent to the right about. 


Lady Colin Campbell writes characteristically on 
domestic decoration in an article, the note of which is 
that English ladies decorate their drawing-rooms on the 
principle on which the bower bird ornaments its nest, 
namely, by sticking into it any bright sticks, straws 
shells, or buttons that it may come across. Mr. Kebbel, 
writing on the greatness of Pitt, says that Lord 
Rosebery’s “ Life of Mr. Pitt” is one of the best books 
of its kind :— 

Lord Rosebery has a natural literary grace which a little 
cultivation would raise to a high level of excellence, while 
throughout we are conscious of that nameless charm which 
tells us that we are in the presence of a mind of no ordinary 
depth and strength. 

Mr. W. Earl Hodgson has rather an amusing article 
upon “ Men of Letters and the State.” It is devoted to a 
criticism of Mr. Besant’s demand that men of letters 
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should receive more recognition at the hands of the 
State, and should be regarded as suitable recipients for 
peerages. Mr. Hodgson maintains that there is no need 
for this because the peers, who, Lord Beaconsfield used 
to declare, read nothing, are the most literary class in the 
community. “It is not necessary to write a book in 
order to become a man of letters.” 


Mr. A. Egmont Hake, in an article upon “Mr. 
Goschen’s Mission,” thus states his own specific for pre- 
vention of panics :— 

Legal-tender £1 and 10s. notes should be issued by the 
Government itself, in such a way as to leave the banking of 
the country uninflated and unaffected. The Government 
should use these notes in all its disbursements, including the 
payment of interest on the National Debt, except, of course, 
in the instances when payment of notes would be incon- 
venient. By receiving taxes in both gold and notes, and only 
paying in notes, the coin circulation would be gradually, to a 
large extent, replaced by notes. 

Miss Julia Cartwright writes pleasantly about Dan- 
bury, a beautiful corner of Essex. Mr. J. G. Alger has a 
paper on “ Women in the Reign of Terror,” a period 
during which one hundred and seventy-seven women 
were executed. Mr. J. E. Gore discusses “The Mystery 
of Gravitation,” that unsolved problem, as to how it is 
that matter attracts at a distance and repels when in 
close proximity. Mr. E. T. Buckland gossips pleasantly 
about “ Men-Servants in India.” The article ‘‘ Among 
the Books” is to be the first of a critical series of studies 
of new books written with equal freedom from “ per- 
functory panegyric and censorious carping.” 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


‘THE most serious paper in the Westminster for January 
is Mr. Walter Lloyd’s article on “ Inspiration and 
Truth.” Mr. Lloyd claims that the most elementary 
conception of the divine influence upon human thought 
demands that we ought to refuse to accept as 
inspired anything which is demonstrably untrue. Mr. 
D'Acosta has a brief paper on our Indian Frontier Ex- 
peditions, the gist of which is that if we do not look out 
India will become bankrupt by the growth of military 
expenditure, chiefly incurred by uncertain and heavy 
demands for frontier expeditions. Miss Matilda L.: 
Blake strings together a list of offences against women 
which have been treated with comparative leniency, 
while offences against property have been treated with 
severity, in order to support her thesis that women are 
not protected, and she presses the plea for the recognition 
of the citizenship of women. Charles Kingsley said :— 
Women will never obtain moral equity until they have civil 
equality, and Miss Blake adds that without moral equity 
any high spiritual development is impossible. Lady 
Florence Dixie takes up her pen in order to denounce 
the horrors of sport. Never again, in life, she says, will 
she raise gun or rifle to destroy the life of an animal. 
She has seen the horrors of sport to the utmost. Sport, 
she says, is horrible, the memory of her exploits in the 
field haunt her with a huge reproach ; she fain would never 
have done those deeds of skill and cruelty. She thinks 
that it is quite possible to have sport without cruelty, and 
she would rather ride to the hounds after a well-laid drag 
than after a living fox. There is a somewhat Spencerian 
article on the “ Nature of State Interference,” the writer 
of which explains the law of anticipatory interference 
and the working of the law of compensation. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tae Noth American for December contains two 
articles of great general interest—one by Mr. Bryce on 
the Negro Problem, and the other by Mr. Theodore Stan- 
ton, on the Quorum in European Legis!/atures—both of 
which are noticed elsewhere. There is another article, 
which most people will read, but which is difficult to 
summarise, by Colonel Ingersoll, entitled ‘* The Three 
Philanthropists,” the first of whom was described on his 
tombstone as ‘“‘the Providence of the Poor,” the 
second as ‘* One who Lived for the Poor,” and the third 
as ‘‘One who allowed Others to Live for Themselves.” 
Colonel Ingersoll tells the story of the Three Philan- 
thropists, of course, in order to suggest that the last who 
divided all his profits among his workmen and let them 
do as they pleased was the only real philanthropist of the 

e. 
IN PRAISE OF WAR. 


Rear-Admiral Luce, of the United States Navy, has an 
article on the Benefits of War which will make the Peace 
Society groan and be troubled. His essay is a little ser- 
mon upon Russell Lowell’s text that ‘‘ civilisation does 
get sometimes forward upon the powder cart,” or, as he 
puts it, we must recognise war as the operation of the 
economic laws of nature for the government of the human 
family. There is nothing much new in what he says, but 
it may be noted that he quotes and accepts as true De 
Tocqueville’s prophecy that ‘‘ America will one day 
become the first maritime power of the globe—they are 
born to rule the seas as the Romans were to conquer the 
world.” Speaking of the work of civilising the nations of 
the East, he says :-— 

This splendid work our people are now content to leave to 
England and those most effective missionaries, her military 
and mercantile marines. The time will come, however, when 
the nation, in its manhood, will “‘put away childish things,” 
assume its own high responsibilities, and organise its forces 
for practical use. 5 

Note, in passing, that he asserts that immorality and 
crime are increasing in the United States far in excess of 
the population, and suggests, although he hardly asserts, 
that the only way to purify the country is to go to war, 
for ‘‘ the truth is that war is an ordinance of God.” 

IN PRAISE OF FLOGGING. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, Dean Gregory, writes vigorously 
and on the whole sensibly in favour of the birch. He 
asks whether there is anything degrading in corporal 

unishment, and he asserts that the idea of flogging 
ine in any manner a special degradation, is a super- 
stition which is not justified by the experience of the 
world. The ancient Romans were all flogged, so were 
the Greeks, so are the English schoolboys ; and, in short, 
the Dean is a stalwart upholder of the wisdom of the old 
proverb, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.” In 
support of his thesis, he incidentally quotes the following 
curious incident :— 

On the other hand, I knew a woman whose widowed mother 
had brought her up in a manner that seemed to me most harsh 
and unjust. They were in very poor circumstances, and at 
times the girl was sent out to gather sticks to light the fire ; 
if the child brought too large a stick, the mother would beat 
her for having stolen it out of a hedge, without examining 
into the truth of what she asserted. I give this as a sample 
of the home discipline. Of all the affectionate children I 
ever knew that daughter was one of the most remarkable. 
Her wages were freely given to her mother; there was no- 
thing that she would not do to help her: I believe she would 
willingly Lave laid down her life for her. It is only right to 
say that both mother and daughter were excellent Christian 
women. 
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Curious idea the Dean seems to have of a Christian 
mother. 

SIGNOR CRISPI ON THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 

In writing on Italy aad the Pope, Signor Crispi con- 
cludes the second of his two articles by a curious descrip- 
tion of the American Church. He says :— 

The American Church has for its chief a magistrate, who 
acts as bishop and as king. In the powerful American 
nation, the profession and the free exercise of all religious 
beliefs, and of all forms of worship, with pre-eminence granted 
to none, are permitted ; liberty of conscience is guaranteed 
which does hot degenerate into licence, and the public peace 
and security are protected. 

It is the first time the Americans have learnt that 
their president acts both as bishop and king. Signor 
Crispi earnestly desires to see the papacy conferred upon 
an evangelical man who will occupy himself solely with 
his spiritual functions. He thinks that the spiritual 
movement which began with Cardinal Lavigierie threatens 
all the States of Europe. It is a terrible force. The 
Pope, he thinks, will never induce the Italians to take up 
arms for his sake, but he might breed disorder in 
moments of war. The work of the Pope may result in 
crippling Italian action in the case of foreign aggression. 

RAILWAY RATES IN AMERICA. 

General Horace Porter maintains that railway rates 
have been reduced too much in the States. He gives the 
following table as to the passenger fare per mile in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States: ° 

First_Class, Second Class. Third Class. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 


United Kingdom... 4°42 3:20 1:94 
Frar ce... ae .. 386 2°88 2-68 
G@rmany ie Hr scales, PO 2:32 1:54 
United States... sas! ORES : 


The freight rates in the United States are, in general terms, 
only five-eighths of those charged on the continent of Europe 
and a little less than one-half of those which prevail in 
Great Britain. But it will be seen that in reality our 
charges are relatively even lower than stated by the above 
figures, when we consider that in the passenger service 
vastly superior accommodations are furnished in the way of 
heating, lighting, ventilation, ice-water, lavatories, and free 
carriage of baggage; and that in the transportation of mer- 
chandise greater advantages are afforded by running freight 
trains at higher speed; making longer hauls without breaking 
bulk, and allowing cars to remain a greater length of time 
in the hands of shippers for loading and unloading, there 
being usually employed from the latter cause from 20 to 25 
per cent. more cars than would be necessary for the strict 
hauling of the traffic. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Powderly, of the Knights of Labour, explains that 
the working men of America are in favour of free silver, 
because they think it a pray som, stone to universal paper 
money. Mr. Powderly evidently believes in the rag baby 
with his whole heart. 

Mr. Junius H. Brown denies that the Americans love 
money, but what they do love is to make it ; but it is the 
making of it they like, not the keeping of it. Mr. Keeley 
explains away the significance of the death of Col. Mines, 
whose cure was described in a recent number of the 
North American, and who subsequently died. He has 
700 patients under treatment at Dwight, and he main- 
tains that ninety-five per cent. are absolutely cured. 

Mr. Carrol D. Wright, in an article entitled ‘‘A 
Great Statistical Investigation,” describes an invaluable 
work which the department of labour has in hand. This 
is nothing less than an authentic compilation of the prices 
of commodities and the prices of labour in the various 
States of the Union for fifty years from 1840 to 1891. 
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THE REVIEWS 


THE FORUM. 


Tue Forwm for December is a good number. I notice 
elsewhere Mr. F. Harrison’s article on ‘‘ The Failure of 
Modern Education,” Dr. Rice’s ‘‘ Need School be a Blight 
in Child Life?” M.C Pelletan’s ‘‘French Feeling towards 
Germany,” and Sir EK. Arnold’s “ A Day with Lord Tenny- 
son.” Most of the other articles relate chiefly to Ameri- 
can issues, but there are a few of general interest. 


HOW TO HELP THE JEWS. 


M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu is the Frenchman whoknows 
Russia best. I am glad, therefore, to see that in his 
article on ‘‘ The Persecution of the Jews ” he entirely con- 
curs in the views expressed in this Review as to the futility 
of hoping to improve the condition of the Jews by swear- 
ing at the Tzar. M. Leroy-Beaulieu says :— 

So far from desiring for the persecuted race the aid of 

-diplomacy, I dread nothing so much for Israel as the open 
intervention of governments in her favour. It is not by 
threats that Europe and the civilised world have some chance 
of working on Russian opinion and on the counsels of the 
Tzar; it is by showing that their actions toward the descend- 
ants of Jacob are unworthy of a great nation; it is by prov- 
ing to them, above all, that this anti-Semitic campaign, far 
from serving the Russian people, is contrary to the best 
interests of state and nation. To-day, thanks to the divisions 
of Europe, the Jews see the people of France putting a check 
on their financial power. They are passed by; great loans 
are subscribed without them. They see themselves thus 
temporarily deprived of their most powerful weapon. 

What, then, can be done? One thing, and one thing 
only ; and that thing is just the one thing the civilised 
peoples of Europe and America object to do—viz., to 
give free asylum to the outcasts of Muscovy. 

For the civilised peoples of Europe and America there is 
still one way of acting on this foreign and reactionary Russia, 
It is to give an asylum to the fugitives who come to ask us 
for a land where they can live and die free. To shut our 
ports and our frontiers against them is to take part against 
them ; it is to approve, in the eyes of the world and before 
God, those who have driven them out. 


THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN IN AMERICA. 


Miss Alice H. Rhene, in an article somewhat wrongly 
named ‘‘'T'he Work of Women’s Clubs,” describes the pro- 
gress effected in the emancipation of female citizens in 
the American Republic. She says :— 

The observation of what women have done in the way of 
co-operative work in the past twenty-five years proves them 
to have a natural gift for administration and organisation. 
The sex has gained the right to vote on school matters in 
twenty eight States in the Union; that women can serve in 
hospitals as physicians and nurses; that women have been 
allowed to protect the unfortunate of their own sex as ma- 
trons in police-stations, or, as in Chicago, in the city jails. 
In two States the right of equal suffrage has been granted, 
and in several others permission to vote on matters connected 
with municipal reform. Colleges, which in former times 
denied them the privilege of entrance, have opened wide their 
doors to let them gain the knowledge they desire. 


A PLEA FOR RINGS, TRUSTS, ETC. 


Mr. Aldace F. Walker, in his article, “ Unregulated 
Competition Self-destructive,” urges the expediency of 
legalising attempts to limit competition by agreement. 
The State, he says, if wisely guided, 
would cease the vain attempt to suppress contracts for the 
reasonable regulation of competition. It would give to 
agreements in restraint of its destructive tendencies the 
dignity of right. It would tear away the veil of secrecy 


which now surrounds such compacts, by- removing the 
necessity for secrecy. It would terminate legislative discrimina- 
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tions against intelligence and capital, it would put upon the 
same footing trusts and labour unions, railway pools and 
farmers’ alliances, manufacturers’ syndicates, insurance boards, 
associations of ranchmen and of packing-house proprietors, 
in short, all forms of industrial agreements intended to 
prevent the ruin which attends unregulated competition. 

IS CRIME INCREASING IN AMERICA? 

Mr. Elijah C. Foster, writing on “ Reformatory or 
Punitive Prison Management,” replies to the article in 
@ previous number in which Mr. Andrews protested 
against the luxury of American prisons. He says that the 
apparent increase of crime is entirely due to the increased 
severity of the laws against intemperance. 365,000 
pefsons are arrested every year for drunkenness alone— 
more than all other arrests put together :— 

The increase of crime is not in the serious class of offences 
against person and property, known as “ felonies,” but in 
petty offences or misdemeanours, which include the vast 
horde of drunkards that appear daily in our police courts, 
where is heard the monotonous sentence, “Thirty days.” 
This is the strategic point for the application of the “ reform 
system.” This, however, cannot be applied without a change 
in all our criminal codes and many of the police regulations, 
In making these changes, the State should abandon all idea 
of short sentences as punishment. Imprisonment for the 
first offence should be isolated, so that the bad may not get 
worse, and those that are not inherently criminal may not be 
contaminated by the criminal element. On the second offence 
let these offenders be taken under the custody of the State or 
City on indeterminate sentences—that is to say, they will 
be kept in gaol until they can produce qualifications that 
will satisfy a board of pardons that they are fit to be 
restored to freedom and citizenship. 

ARMY PENSIONS IN AMERICA. 


Lieut. Allen R. Foote, founder of the Society of Loyal 
Volunteers, protests against the degradation of the sur- 
vivors of the Army of the Republic involved in the 
present pension system :— 

There are 904,709 soldiers who are receiving, or attempting 
to procure, pensions, which implies that out of 1,208,707 
living soldiers, only 303,998 are now able to earn a respect- 
able living, “688,549 survivors who are not pensioned, and 
879,908 deceased soldiers not represented on the pension- 
rolls.” If this industry of corruption be not destroyed, the 
pension-roll may be increased by 1,568,457 pensioners, making 
the total number 2,244,617. 

I am of the opinion that a close canvass of all loyal volun- 
teers will result in securing the active support of at least a 
hundred thousand real veterans for such a reform of the 
pension laws as will change the legal basis of the claim from 
“ support by manual labour” to impairment of earning capacity, 
and, further, provide that no claimant shall receive payments 
when not in need or while earning a comfortable living by 
public or private employment. 

CURRENCY AND POLITICS. 


Governor Russell, writing on the significance of the 
Massachusetts election, warns the Western Democrats 
that if they take up with free silver they will never win 
Massachusetts. On the other hand, he says :— 

A reasonable course on the part of the national Democracy 
will probably make Massachusetts a Democratic State in 
1892. In order to attain this end, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that the tariff question should be kept at the front in 
the next Congress, and that it should be made the one great 
issue of the presidential campaign. ‘ 

Mr. Jacob H. Schiff points out the measures which 
should precede a repeal of the Silver Act of 1890. Mr. 
Harter’s plea for a Permanent Bank System, in the 
October Forum, is examined by Mr. Horace White 
(friendly) and by Mr. H. W. Cannon, formerly Comptroller 
of the Currency (hostile). 
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PERIODICALS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


‘*ST. NICHOLAS” AND ITS EDITOR. 

Nor the least intelligent and discriminating class of 
readers are the fortunately situated and well-instructed 
young people between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. 
Their appetite for printed things is well-nigh insatiate, 
yet thew natural tastes are wholesome and their pre- 
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MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE, 


ferences marked. They will read what is worth 
while if they can be supplied. The business of supply- 
ing such a constituency with desirable literary pabulum 
is one that no inferior pen should attempt to 
succeed in. St. Nicholas provides the rising 
element of the population with a most varied bill 
of fare, including fiction, chapters of travel and 
exploration, popular science, information about 
topics of public interest, and well-served instal- 
ments of humour and wit. It is just entering 
upon its nineteenth year. It began in 1873 as 
the junior partner, so to speak, of the great 
magazine then known as Scribner’s, but which 
afterwards changed its name and became the Cen- . 
tury. It is published by the Century Company, 
and is characterised, within its distinct field, by 
the same highly artistic qualities of illustration 
and printing that belong to the senior magazine. 
St. Nicholas is very largely the outcome of the 
constructive editorial talent of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge. She does more than edit it: she ‘‘ con- 
ducts” it. Hers has been the presiding and con- 
trolling genius from the very first number. She 
was given wide latitude by the original pub- 
lishers of St. Nicholas, and since hers was the 





responsibility for the quality of the magazine, hers 
must also justly be the credit of a success that has place 
in the first rank of the world’s editorial undertakings. 

While St. Nicholas is most perfectly adapted to the re- 
quirements of young people under eighteen, it is a 
favourite with every member of the family circle. A 
young folks’ story that is true to human nature and ex- 
perience, and that is contributed by an author of ability, 
appeals to every man or woman who keeps a young and 
tender heart ; and only good reading, from the pens of 
good writers, illustrated by drawings and designs from 
the pencils of good artists, finds admission to the pages. 
of St. Nicholas. 


“‘LITTLE FOLKS” ATTAINS ITS MAJORITY. 


AnoTHER excellent juvenile magazine, but for some- 
what younger people than St. Nicholas, is our well-known 
Little Folks (Cassell and Co.), which has just celebrated 
its majority. It was established in 1871, and in January, 
1875, the first number of the new series was published. 
From that time the editor, Mr. Ernest Foster, has 
endeavoured to establish friendly and almost personal 
relations with his thousands of readers ; and the hearty 
and loyal support which his efforts have received must 
have been a source of real gratification to him. Among 
the schemes and competitions with which the magazine 
has been identified may be mentioned the endowment of 
the two Little Folks Cots at the East London Hospital 
for Children ; the Legion of Honour, prize-winners in 
the competitions of ‘‘ Picture Pages Wanting Words” ; 
the Silver Medal bestowed on the two competitors whose 
names have appeared most frequently in the prize lists 
for the year; the Little Folks Humane Society, established 
in 1882; the Little Folks gifts to hospitals, comprising 
dolls, toys, albums, etc. ; literary competitions ; yearly 
competitions, etc. With the January number the coming 
of age is celebrated by the presentation of a supplement 
in the form of a Birthday Album for 1892, illustrated by 
the late Alice Havers. New serials by Mrs. Molesworth 
and Henry Frith are begun ; a complete list of prize- 
winners in 1891 and particulars of competitions for 
1892 are given; and there are the usual pages for 
very little folk, with charming pictures and stories 
innumerable. 
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“(MOUNTING HER LEAFY CHAKIOT.” 
(From ‘‘ The Coming of Age Party.” ) 
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LABOUR BUREAUS IN AMERICA. 


In the Deeember number of the American Edition of 
the Review or Reviews the editor has an article on 
“Some Statistical Undertakings at Washington,” in 
which he writes on (1) the Cost of Producing Protective 
Articles; (2) on Prices and Wages; (3) the Eleventh 
Census ; and (4) on Transportation Statistics. I quote 
only from tke “rst section of the article :— 


The State of Massachusetts deserves credit for having 
carried statistical work to the most advanced point of scien- 
tific value it has reached in America, and it was in Massa- 
chusetts that the first State bureau of labour statistics was 
established, in the year 1869. 

There are now twenty-five of the State bureaus of labour 
statistics engaged in making the most varied and interesting 
studies of the industrial conditions of the population, and 
putting forth from year to year a series of volumes 
that is fast growing into a magnificent library of 
social and economic data touching the material 
status of the American people. ‘The purpose of 
these bureaus have been constructed broadly, and their lines 
of inquiry have reached out to include topics far beyond 
strict records as to wages in various industries, strikes and 
lockouts, «end the immediate data of industrial life. The 
State bureaus have emitted not fewer than one hundred and 
fifty volumes reporting their investigations. It was the 
success of the State bureaus and the growth of interest in 
industrial statistics that led to the establishment in 1885 of 
@ national bureau at Washington, since entitled the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Col. Carroll D. Wright was appointed as 
the first superintendent of the new department at Washing- 
tor, and upon the result of investigations initiated by him 
there has been based a vast amount of legislation for the 
protection and benefit of the working classes. 

Col. Wright had long maintained that it might be possible 
to secure a scientific basis for tariff legislation by making a 
thorough study of all the elements that enter into the cost ofthe 
production of staple articles at home and abroad. Such in- 
quiries would involve a close analysis and study of the cost 





of all the materials entering into a given product, the wages 
and efficiency of labour, the comparative cost of living, and 
soon. An enactment of Congress made it possible for him 
to enter upon what has been in some respects the most 
difficult and most original statistical task ever undertaken. 
It became necessary for Col. Wright to organise and send 
abroad a corps of statistical experts, who should not only 
understand the nature of the difficult investigation on 
foot, but who should also be diplomatic enough to succeed 
in the almost impossible task of getting direct access to 
the books and business secrets of the leading manufacturers 
of England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria. At 
length the great inquiry is nearly completed. Mauifestly, 
its scope could not be extended beyond those leading lines of 
production which are protected by the tariff. Sugar having 
been placed upon the free list, the bulk of the duties is now 
paid upon the ixaportations of textile goods, iron and steel 
in various forms, and glass manufactares. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour 
which is a bulky volume of 1,404 pages, takes up the statistics 
of the production of iron and steel, under the categories ef 
pig iron, muck bar iron, finished bar iron, miscellaneous steel, 
bituminous coal, coke, iron ore, and limestone. The first 
portion of the report is devoted to a detailed and tabulated 
exposition of the cost of producing these commodities, the 
second part deals with the hours and earnings of labour in 
order to arrive at a comparison of the efficiency of workmen 
in different districts and countries, while the third part, 
which occupies more than half the book, is given to an 
account of the cost of living of the men (and families) em- 
ployed in these industries. 

The report on iron and steel production shows, in general, 
of course, that the cost is greatest in the northern district of 
the United States, next in the southern district of this 
country, next on the Continent of Europe, and lowest in 
Great Britain. ‘The wages of labour, in like manner, are much 
higher in the States than abroad, as is also labour’s efficiency. 
The cost of living is greater in America than in Europe, but 
the size of the family income would seem to be more than 
enough greater to offset the higher cost of living. 


MAP OF STATES. SIOWING DATES WHEN LABOUR BUREAUS WERE ESTABLISHED. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


For the convenience of subscribers any photograph in this list can be sent post free to any address on receipt of 2s 2d. 


SOOIAL. ; The Theatre for January (Eglington and Co.) contains excellent 
MEssks. ELLIOTT AND Fry, Baker Street. phot graphs of Miss Maud Jefferies (Messrs. W. and D. Downey), and 
The Ear! of Crawford, K.T.; Lord Sandhurst; Sir John Kirk, of Miss Fanny Brough aud Mr. Edward Terry in “The Times ” 
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K.C.M.G.; Sir Edward Braddon, K.C.M.G.; Sir Robert Cun- (Mr. Alfred Ellis), 


liffe, Bart. 

Messrs. WALERY AND 
Co., Regent Street. 

The Prince of Pless ; 
Miss Cornwallis 
West; Sir Joseph 
Fayrer. 

Messrs. Kerry AND 
Co., Sydney. 
Lord and Lady Jer- 
sey; The Hon. 
G. R. Dibbs (New 
Premier of New 

South Wales). 

Sir Henry Parkes. 
Excellent portrait of 
the late Premier of 
New South Wales, 
taken at his desk in 
his study. 

Messrs, BonrxcG AND 

SMALL, Baker Street. 

Viscount and Vis- 
countess Cante- 
lupe. ‘Taken tepa- 
rately. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Misses. Eciiotr avpD 
Fry. 

Rev. Marmaduke 
Washington; Rev. 
J. P. Cushing; 
Rev. Dr. Whyte; 
Rev. W. Copeland 

Bowie. 


THEATRICAL AND 
MUSICAL. 


Messrs. WALERY AND 
Co. 
Chevalier Scovel (in 
several positions) ; 
Mr. Henry Petitt. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT aND 
Fry. 
Master Jean 
Gerardy ; Herr 
David Popper : 
Herr Willy Hess; 
Miss Paltzer; 
Signor Novaro; 
Mdlle. C. Klee- 
berg; Mdlle. Fab- 
bri; Mdlle. Elandi. 

Mr. ALFRED ELLIS, 
Upper Baker Street. 

A series of eight excel- 
lent portraits of 
Mrs. Annie Abbott, 
the “Georgia Mag- 
net”; Miss Kitty 


Cheatham (seven positions); Miss Annie Hill (in “ The Times”); 
Signor Lago; Mr. Harry Nicholls; Miss Paltzer in “The 
Basoche ” (six positions); Mdme. Simonnet (six positions). 











(F10m a photograph by Richards and Co., Ballarat, Victoria, Austraha, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT anp 
Fry. 


Mr. Bernard de 
Lisle, M.P.; Mr. 
Frederick Daw- 
son; Mr. William 
Noble; Professor 
Gwatkin. 


LEGAL. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND 
Fry. 


Sir } T. Charley, 
-;_ Mr. ° 
eCall, Q.C. 
LITERARY. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT aND 
Fry. 


r Lovett 
Cameron. 


Mr. Frank M. Sur 
CLIFFE, Whitby. 


The late Mr. James 
Russell Lowell. An 
excelent portrait, 
which is much pre- 
ferred by the poet’s 
family to any others 
he has had taken. 


Menand Women of the 
Day for Janvary (Eg- 
lingtcn and Co.) con- 
tains photogr+phs of 
The Earl of Aber- 
deen, Mrs. Frank 
Grimwood, and Mr. 
William L. Thomas, 





STANDARD 
PHOTOG RAPHS. 

Antiquities (Irish) 
—The Crosses of 
Kilbroney, Burren 
Cromlech, the 
ancient Celtic bell 
of Kilbroney, Kil- 
nasaggart oghan 
stone, county 
Louth; ancient 
Celtic bell of Cap- 
pagh Abbey, county 
Tyrone; and Celtic 
shrine recently 
dredged upin Lough 
Erne. See _ Irish 
views, Welch. 

Art Studies. — A 
series of genre pic- 
tures in permanent 
platinotype, mainly 
of Scottish subjects. 
Some are quite re- 


cent ; others are well known in the photographic exhibitions, 
where they have often received medals, 


In size 12 in. by 10 
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in. Thesubjects are :—Auld Robin Gray ; John Grumlie ; Auld 
Grannie’s Leather Pooch; The Spae Wife; Home Rule; 
Evangeline ; Man was made to mourn ; When you and I were 
young; The Boss of the-Bothy; The Lady of the Lake; By 
Candle Light; My Time is Done; My Spinning Wheel; and 
Saturday Night. In 8} in. by 6} in. size:— The Troublesome 
Corn ; Washing Day ; Bannock Baking; We twa hae rin aboot 
the braes; We twa hae paidlit i’ the burn; Rent Again; and 
House of Four Apartments. 12 in. by 10 in., unmounted, 
6s. ; 84 in. by 64 in., unmounted, 3s. Mr. and Mrs. Anckorn, 
Arbroath, N.B. ‘ 

Eastern Counties.—New views, taken during past season, 
of Clacton-on-Sea, Colchester, Cromer, Ely, Felixstowe, Hun- 
stanton, King’s Lynn, Lowestoft, Maldon, Norwich, Skegness, 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Wymondham, Yarmouth, etc. See Eng- 
lish Views, Frith. 

English Views (recent).—New views, taken during the past 
season, of Aldershot, Broadstairs, Chester, Gloucester, Hartle- 
pool, Hereford, Ilfracombe, Lee, Monmouth, Penshurst, 
Shrewsbury, Sutton, Tewkesbury, Worcester, etc. See also 
Eastern Counties, Yorkshire and Lancashire, and North 
Wales. Gin. by 4 in., 9d.; 8 in. by 6 in., 1s.; 10 in. by 6 in, 
1s. 6d.; 11 in. by 8 in., 2s.; 12 in. by 10 in., 2s. 6d. Frith 
and Co., Brightlands, Reigate. ‘Through trade only. 

New South Wales.—A new series of stereoscopic views of 
Yarrangobilly Caves, near Sydney, New South Wales, has 
just been issued by Messrs. Kerry and Co., 308, George Street, 
Sydney. They include some of the finest stalactities and 
stalagmites in the world. Prices not given. 

Niagara Falls.—A recently completed series of fifty views 
of the falls, chiefly notable for the beautiful cloud effects, 
which were in all cases photographed at the same time and 
on the same plate as the views. 24 in. by 20 in., 7s. 33d. ; 22 in. 
by 18 in., 5s. 23d.; 18 in. by 11 in., 3s. 14d.; 10 in. by 8 in, 
2s. 1d., post free from the publishers, J. Zybach and Co., 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, or from the English agent, W. Bruce 
Dick, 83, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


THE JUBILEE OF ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. 

Tus year is the Jubilee of illustrated journalism, for 
with its number for January 2nd the Illustrated London 
News commenced its hundredth volume, and on May 9th 
will complete its fiftieth year. What great changes have 
been wrought in these fifty years a glance at the old 
volume of the News will quickly show. Even ten years 
ago the appearance of the paper was greatly different to 
what it is now. The wood-engravings were not so fine, 
there was a total absence of pictures engraved by the 
new photographic process, the paper was more flimsy 
and the letterpress was more distinguished for padding 
than for literary matter. But the last few years has 
changed all that, and now we have, under the editorship 
of Mr. Clement King Shorter—who succeeded the late Mr. 
John Lash Latey early in 1891 —a paper which the last gener- 
ation of News readers would hardly recognise. The incursion 
of Black and White into the field of illustrated journalism, 
coming close upon the appointment of Mr. Shorter to the 
editorial chair of the News, quickened things up a bit. 
Black and White was to be literary ; so Mr Shorter, not 
to be beaten, made the News literary too, and a glance at 
both papers for the past year will show which has been 
the most successful. In the quality of its engravings and 
illustrations the newcomer is ahead, but in literary 
matter the News is far and away the best. For the 
year of the Illustrated London News Mr Shorter 
a wonderful programme :—serial stories by H. 
Rider Haggard, R. Louis Stevenson, and J. M. Barrie ; 
short stories by Thomas Hardy, Henry James, George 
Meredith, Robert Buchanan, Rudyard Kipling, Walter 
Besant, and Hall Caine ; literary articles by almost 
every critical writer of distinction ; and illustrations by 
in addition to the usual staff) Phil May, Herbert 
Railton, J. Bernard Partridge, and Joseph Pennell! 








Among other attractions, Mark Twain will complete 
his series of articles, ‘‘The Tramp Abroad Again” ; the 
authoress of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe” and A. T. Quiller Couch 
(‘*Q”) will publish ‘‘ Vignettes of Hampshire Life” and 





MR. CLEMENT KING SHORTER. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


‘Vignettes of Cornish Life” respectively ; and Mr. 
Clement Shorter himself will publish a series of articles 
on the Homes and Haunts of our Present Day Men of 
Letters, which will be illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton. 

By the way, the Illustrated London News’ younger 





MR. ARTHUR LOCKER. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


rival, the Graphic, has just lost by retirement ite editor, 
Mr. Arthur Locker, whose health has long bee uncer- 
tain. Mr. Locker succeeded Mr. Sutherland Edwards in 
the Graphic editorship in 1870. 
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IVERY now and then something turns up which 
makes me feel more than half inclined to throw 
up the Review, don a scarlet jersey, and enlist 
in the Salvation Army. It is a temptation of 
the devil no doubt, for my work lies otherwhere, 
and even for the Salvation Army itself, 1 can be more 
useful at Mowbray House than in Queen Victoria Street. 
Still the temptation is sometimes very strong, and I felt 
it badly after reading this admirable little book, wherein 
is written a brief report of the first year’s working of the 
Social Scheme. It is a wonderful booklet, filled from 
cover to cover with human incident, instinct with love 
and life, and glowing with a passionate enthusiasm for 
the suffering and the lost. As I read it I felt pain- 
fully out of it all, and ashamed that all this good work 
should be going on without my being able directly to do 
asingle thing tohelp. Jf only as an amanuensis I was 
honoured by some share in getting out the book which 
launched the scheme—but this year [ am out in the cold, 
and must content myself with paying a humble hearty 
homage to the brave souls and loving hearts which have 
so noble a record to show of the work of the year. 
“In Darkest England” was a sombre book. This 
teport is radiant with light. It is true it is but a report 
o: beginnings, but they are such beginnings, and even in 
the beginnings there is such life and warmth, and that 
iy of combat which is in itself the presage of victory. 
the bitter carping of which there was so much in 
ertuin quarters twelve months’ since seems now but as 
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the morning clouds which sometimes obscure the sun at 
its rising. When the sun is above the horizon, you 
forget about the clouds. So it is with this Darkest 
England Scheme. Regarded merely as a picture of 
helpful human service, nay, merely as a display of 
ll-directed energy, it is remarkable, but when we 
gard it as marking the dawn of a new and better day, 
and indicating the direction in which, sooner or later, all 
(Christian churches will move, it is of fascinating and 
wthralling interest. There is not a large town in the 
tivilised world which will not, sooner or later, have a 
timilar scheme in operation, and when each Civic Church 
pplies itself to the practical salvation of the outcast and 
orlorn, they will find in this and the other reports which 
ite to follow, invaluable suggestions and helpful hints. 
for, great and excellent as is the social work of the 
Malvation Army in itself, it is still more promising as a 
imulus to the other churches, and to all good men and 
men outside the churches. Here is a great social 
speriment in progress in our midst. In some depart- 
ments there will be failure, in others success. ‘Those who 
ome after will be able to avoid the one and imitate the 
ther. 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN TWELVE MONTHS. 

I might easily fill pages with quotations from this 
sport, but I will refer my readers to the book itself, 
md confine myself to quoting from the excellent 
immary in the chapter, “ The Book in Brief.” 

Let us look first at the “Homeless and Starving,” treated 
in Chapter II. What have we done for them? 





*The ‘‘ Darkest England” Social Scheme. A Brief Record of the First 
Hear’s Work. One Shilling. 
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THE MONTH. 


The primary object of our Food Depots is, as we have said. 
to aid a class who are not’ homeless, but who are starving 
themselves in order that they may not be. We have during 
the year supplied 1,817,188 cheap meals to people who were 
largely of that class. Of these, 210,000 were furnished free, 
being paid for by a special Distress Fund raised for the pur- 
pose during last winter's period of special distress. 

We have also furnished a very large amount of food for 
consumption in our clients’ own homes. 


HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS. 

As to the homeless people, Westminster, Whitechapel, 
Limehouse, and Clerkenwell Shelters, have prov:ded 208,019 
beds. The first two make a charge of fourpence, which 
includes supper and breakfast. The last two furnish a clean 
and comfortable shakedown for twopence, providing supper 
and breakfast ut one penny each. There has also now been 
provided superior lodging-houses in Southwark Street and 
Stanhope Street, Drury Lane, for men who desire better 
accommodation. 

Our two new Shelters at Marylebone and Blackfriars will 
together hold 1,200 men at a charge of one penny a night, 
and labour yards are attached where a man can work out his 
night’s shelter if he has not a copper. In Leeds, Bradford, 
and Bristol we have opened combination buildings, comprising 
Food Depot, Shelter, and Workshops. Bristol was only 
opened Dec. 14th. Leeds and Bradford, between Aug. 28th 
and Nov. 27th, supplied 16,771 beds, and 97,464 meals. The 
total number of meals furnished in all our Food Depots and 
Shelter institutions during the year was 2,290,950. 


WORK FOR THE WORKERS. 

Passing to the Labour Bureau and the Factories: during 
the year we have opened the Lighthouse, a Special Home for 
the men who have been received into the Factories. 

Of expansion there has been a great deal during the year. 
A very large building in Old Street has been occupied as a 
factory since November, 1890, while the Salvage Wharf, 
taken possession of on September 25th, 1891, ranks as 


_ Elevator III., and will, during the next year, employ and 


house a great number of men. The 322 men at present in 
our workshop are employed as follows:—Wood-chopping, 
121; carpentry, 45; assistant carpenters, 22; painting, 20; 
clerical work, stores, etc., 12; brush-making, 30; on horses 
and conveyances, 12; engineers’ department, 12; mattress- 
making, 16; basket-making, 2; in kitcheu, 3; on general 
work, 27. 
THE RESCUE HOMES. 

The Women’s Social Work has advanced in the line of 
furnishing work for girls and women. There are now 
fourteen Rescue Homes A Knitting Factory and a Laundry 
have been opened, and the Bookbinding Factory has been 
removed to larger premises. Cardiff has a new superior 
jodging-house for women, modelled after our popular Ark, 
and premises are being put into shape for a like one, with 
Créche attached, opposite the Hanbury Street Shelter. A 
Training Home for obstetrical nurses has been opened in 
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connection with the Maternity Home, and bids fair to be a 
great boon to many poor women who cannot afford to pur- 
chase skilled attention in their hour of trial. A new Rescue 
Home is shortly to be inaugurated which will be maintained 
by thank-offerings from girls who have passed through the 
Rescue Homes and are now earning honest livelihoods. 

Slum workers and slum posts have had their numbers 
much increased. 

FOR GAOL BIRDS. 

The first Prison Gate Home was opened in January. It 
has received 211 men and boys, 20 of whom were under 
eighteen. The aggregate sentences of those received sum up 
to 216 years and 3 months. In addition to these, 79 men 
have been met at the prison doors and sent direct to an 
Elevator. The Criminal and Investigation Department has 


dealt with 165 cases, 27 are still on their books; 79 of the 


remaining 138 have been aided. 

In the other cases, prisoners whose friends apply to us for 
aid refused even assistance. Special care is given to aiding 
and re-establishing “ first cffenders.” 

The Advice Bureau has given much help and solace in a 
quiet way. 

EMIGRATION. 

The Emigration Bureau has been scarcely more, as yet, 
than a tentative thing. However, 837 people have applied 
to it for information concerning their own proposed removal 
to a new land. Of these,98 have been secured assisted 
passages and sent abroad. These emigrants should not be 
confounded with our own proposed colonists. These 98 
have gone on their own account, to settle in places of their 
own choice, and will be entirely independent of the Army, 
although we have, in nearly every case, given letters of 
introduction to our officers abroad, which will ensure their 
bearers a welcome, with sympathy and aid in any trouble or 
difficulty which may come upon them 

THE FARM COLONY. 

The largest and unquestionably the most important enter- 
prise undertaken, however, has been the selecting and 
founding of the first Farm C Jony. The results have more 
than satisfied us of the wisdom of the selection of land and 
of the perfect facility of the Colony Scheme. It is not 
going to be an easy one to work out. But these six months 
have proved that it is prdcticable. At present 210 men are 
on the Colony. Certainly 500 could be employed to advan- 
tage at once. The accommodation is not yet sufficient for 
more. We are erecting additional buildings, 

WHAT IS STILL TO BE DONE. 

But we must pass rapidly to those points just outside the 
main Scheme propounded by the General last year, which we 
have not as yet been able to work out. 

(1.) The Poor Man’s Bank. This, it will be remembered, 
was to furnish loans to poor men of known good character 
who were in temporary difficulties. This has not been 
started for the reason that sufficient money was not given or 
offered for the purpose to enable us to make a start. 

(2.) The crying need of the Boys’ Home is forced upon us 
constantly. Juvenile “ first offenders” at the “ Bridge,” boys 
at our shelters constantly, and worst of all, the sight of boys 
whom we long to aid and cannot, forces this lack upon us 
‘constantly. 

We must have at once (a) a lodging-house for boys who 
are earning their own living where they shall feel free as 
birds and yet be—unconsciously to themselves—restrained, 
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guarded, moulded ; (4) an Elevator where we can teach 
them trades, and (¢) a country colony of their own to which 
they can be drafted off. The obstacle to obtaining at least 
the first of these has been the difficulty of getting a suitable 
building. 

(3.) The Preventive Home for Girls runs up against the 
same stone wall. £1,000 was given specially for its estab- 
lishment. This sum is still set aside for that purpose, 
but it is impossible as yet to obtain a suitable house. 

(4.) The Inebriates’ Home. Again no building! We 
have had several applications from inebriates. The ‘“‘ Bridge” 
takes them in temporarily. 

The next absolutely necessary link in our chain is, of 
course, the Over-Sea Colony. The General's tour has 
afforded him a wonderful opportunity for forming a judg- 
ment on its location, and it will doubtless be fixed almost 
immediately after his return. 


WHAT IT HAS COST, 

Of the £110,462 16s. 11d. promised in all, £7,269 18s. Od. 
has not yet been received. Of the amount, £25,000 has been 
set aside for the Over-Sea-Colony, now shortly to be 
established. 

On the City Colony there has been a capital expenditure 
of some £40,000 upon land, buildings, plant, fittings, 
machinery, horses, vans—in short, for everything required in 
Depots, Shelters, Metropoles, and Elevators, Of this 
amount, the purchase of freehold land and _ leasehold 
property has involved an outlay of £27,962. The principal 
further item of expenditure has been £11,000—the cost of 
purchasing machinery and plant and the fitting up of various 
buildings. 

Passing to the Farm Colony, land, building, wharf, tram- 
way, implements, live stock, &c., have cost £34,000, and 
additional liabilities have been incurred to the extent of 
about £7,500. Our farm consists of the four estates of 
Park Farm, Castle Farm, Sayer’s Farm, Belton Hill, and 
Leigh Marsh, having a total acreage of 1,236 acres. The entire 
purchase money gives an average cost per acre of £16. The 
total capital expenditure sums up roughly to £90,000, In 
excess of this £90,000, we have, however, incurred liabilities 
on capital account to the extent of £10,000 in faith of the 
unpaid promises to the fund, and of gifts yet to come from 
those who read these pages. 

This rough account of the “ Hundred Thousand” is given 
here especially for the people who have neither time nor 
inclination to wade through balance sheets ! 


WHAT IS WANTED NOW. 

The General said, when he proposed to take this work 
in hand, that he must have £100,000 to start it. He got 
the money, and he has started it nobly. He said also 
that to carry it on he must have £30,000 a year after it 
was started. That sum has now to be raised. That it 
will be forthcoming there is no doubt. No one can read 
this book and not want to help in raising it, even if he feels 
compelled by other duties to abstain from helping more 
directly in the onerous work of the Social Wing. is is 
Applied Christianity, the latest edition of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and it would be well in all our churches and 
chapels, once in a while, to postpone the chapters about 
Paul and Silas, and Barnabas and James, in order to read 
to the congregation of the struggles of Commissioner 
Cadman, Colonel Barker, and Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 


Such at least would probably be the advice of Paul and 
his companions if they could be allowed a word in the 
matter, unless they are very much altered from what they 
were when they went forth full of the enthusiasm of 
humanity, to win the world for Christ. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON STRIKES, NEW SOUTH WALES,* 


GREAT Book of the Month, and one of the most 
remarkable books of last year, is the bulky Blue 
book, which has been sent me from New South 
Wales, containing a full report of the evidence 

taken at the Royal Commission on Strikes, which was 

appointed on November 25th, 1890. ‘The book from 

mere bulk is positiveiy appalling ; it consists of over 900 

pages of folio pages of closely printed type. I cannot 

pretend to have read it, nor can I venture, in the brief 
compass which is at my disposal in this Review, to under- 
take anything approaching a précis of its contents. It 
will, however, be very useful to explain, for the benefit of 
readers both in this country and in the United States 
of America, the nature of the latest contribution 
which Australia has made to the great question of 
the relations between employer and employed. The 
book is a colossal monument of the industry of 

Mr. Meggy, the secretary of the Commission, who 

has made it not so much a blue-book as an encyclopzedic 

treatise upon the whole subject. The appendices alone 
are invaluable to any professor of political economy or 
lecturer upon economic questions 


WHAT IT CONTAINS. 


This bulky volume is divided into three parts ; the first 
consists of the minutes of the evidence proper—ques- 
tion and answer, in which we have 11,331 questions, 
and answered by fifty-five witnesses, of whom fifteen 
are employers, twenty-five employed, and fifteen in- 
dependent. Then we have 280 pages of a condensed 
précis of the evidence; after which we have 100 
pages of an appendix, containing all the documents 
referred to by the witnesses; and finally, we have 
another 100 pages of what is called a literary appendix, 
which is really a marvellous summary of information 
on the subject under discussion. Some idea of its 
nature may be gathered from the fact that the last 
thirty pages are devoted to the bibliography of the sub- 
ject, containing a list of Parliamentary Acts, books, etc. 
bearing on the labour problem, and a list of books bear- 
ing on social subjects recommended by leading authori- 
ties. In addition to this there is a special Con- 
ciliation Appendix, which contains the text of all 
the bills brought forward in the various Australian 
legislatures for the establishment of boards of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, besides giving a mass of information 
concerning the working of the arbitration courts in 
Europe and the experience of arbitration courts in 
England and the United States. 


THE APPENDICES. 

It is not too much to say that the indefatigable 
secretary has brought within the compass of a manage- 
able volume more information upon a subject which 
of all others occupies the public attention than can 
be found within the covers of any other volume 
within the libraries of the world. I am not by any 
means sure than an enterprising publisher might not 
find it very well worth his while to print.the Literary 
Appendix, the Conciliation Appendix, and the other 
appendix for general circulation in this country and 
in America. The wide-reaching range of these appen- 
dices may be gathered from the following extract from 
the index of the appendices which relates to a side 
issue :— 

AA. (i1.) “The Municipalisation of Works,” referred to 
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by Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, page of evidence 414, page of précis 
271, page of appendix 96 and 97. 

(a) ‘‘English Municipalities and Gas,” giving amount of 
gas receipts and expenses, net profit and minimum paid per 
1,000 feet, of the leading publicand private gas companies in 
England.—(From the “ Financial Reform Almanack,” 1891 } 

(4) “The Municipal Lodging Houses in Glasgow,” giving 
the reasons which led to their establishment, their cost, 
method of working and profit to the corporation.—(From 
the Manchester City News, May, 1891.) P. of appendix 
97 and 98. 

(ec) “The Municipalisation of Tramways,” giving names of 
principal public and private companies in England and 
Scotland, and the number of miles open in each case, 
amount of capital expended and net profit made, legislation 
effecting, etc., etc., showing reduced cost and increased 
wages from municipalisation.—(From the “ Financial Reform 
Almanack,” 1891.) Appendix 98 and 99. 

(d) “ Municipal Waterworks,” giving names of public and 
private companies, cost of works, receipts, expenditure, and 
profit, etc., showing beneficial results of municipalisation.— 
(From the “Financial Reform Almanack,” 1891. Appendix 
99 and 100. 

(e) Public and Private Electric Companies in London, 
giving latest information respecting working and cost. 
Appendix, 100. 

(/) Paris and the Electric Light. Appendix 101. 

(g) “ the Municipalisation of Work in New South Wales,” 
giving names of municipalities providing their own gas, 
electric light, waterworks, with details of cost, profit, etc., 
together with similar details, re publicly owned railways and 
trams. Appendix 101 and 102. 

(A) Argument against the municipalisation of works, by 
Herbert Spencer and Thomas Mackay, condensed from articles 
in a “ Plea for Liberty,” 1891. Appendix 102 and 103. 

(z) “ Does it pay Cities to own Electric Light Plants?” 
(Article by Mr. J. J. Walsh, of Paris, Texas, U.S., io the 
Dallas News.) Appendix 103 and 104. 

THE REPORT. 

The report, which was signed by all the Commissioners, 
is a lengthy document of thirty-three clauses. As the 
unanimous finding of a competent and representative 
Commission of one of the most advanced colonial commu. 
nities at the Antipodes, it well deserves the attention of 
the world. The Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate and report upon the causes of conflicts between 
capital and labour known as strikes, and the best means 
of preventing or mitigating the disastrous consequences 
of such occurrences, and’ to consider, from an economic 
point of examination, the measures that have been 
devised in other countries, by the constitution of boards 
of conciliation, or other similar bodies, to obviate extreme 
steps in trade disputes, and to consider and report upon 
the whole subject. The Commissioners point out that 
it is a misnomer to describe a strike as a conflict between 
labour and capital; it really is a dispute between the 
employer and the employed, the employer in most 
cases doing his woik with borrowed capital; and the 
capitalist, who finances him, does not directly come 
into conflict with the workman or into any conflict 
with the Trades Unions. Most strikes occur with 
small employers to whom small gains are propor- 
tionately of greater importance than they are to 
larger employers. They then pass on to explain the 


cause of the great strike in the shipping trade. It turned, 

as also did the shearers’ strike, upon the liberty of the 

employers to give employment to non-unionist workmen. 
THE CAUSE OF THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKES. 

The incident of the discharge of the stoker Magan from the 

Tasmanian Company’s steamship Corinna, though it turned 
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on the dismissal of a man who was a delegate, and who was 
thought to have been dismissed for this reason, was com- 
paratively unimportant, and arrangements had been made for 
settling it by negotiation. But the refusal of the ship- 
owners to allow their officers to affiliate their union to the 
Trades and Labour Council was resisted as an opposition to 
the development of unionism itself, it being contented that 
the right of affiliation was only an extension of the right to 
form a union, ‘The shipowners took the ground that their 
officers had a right to form a union of their own, but that the 
necessity of maintaining discipline at sea made it inexpedient 
in the owner’s interest, and that of the travelling public that 
officers who represented employers should affiliate with other 
labour bodies, because when at sea they could hold no direct 
communion with such employers, and therefore occupied a 
position which distinguished them from ordinary servants. 
It is obvious that this distinction raised the question whether 
the right to form trade unions has any limitations, and 
whether the position of the ships’ officers constitutes one of 
those limitations. The question was, therefore, distinctly 
raised as to the rights of unionism, but it was raised in the 
form as to whether those rights were subject to the limita- 
tion referred to. It was not a question of unionism in the 
abstract that was raised, but the restraint on affiliation as 
being a restraint on unionism. ‘he difficulty with the 
shearers also raised the question of unionism, and it did so 
in this form—whether the Shearers’ Unior was entitled to 
demand the non-employment of non-union men. 

The industrial community, they point out, is being divided 
inte two vast camps. The federation of labour and the 
federation of the employer is the characteristic feature 
of the labour question in the present epoch. The Com- 
missioners, recognising the national importance of the 
‘question, point out, with a good deal of plain common 
sense, that all disputes between employer and employed 
arise from a conviction on one side or the other that the 
condition of labour is not satisfactory. Obviously, there- 
fore, in order to minimise the number of such disputes, 
the first thing is to get at the truth, and as a preparation 
to get rid of everything that disguises the truth. How 
an this be done ? 

A PLEA FOR CONCILIATION. 

The Commissioners have no doubt whatever as to the 
‘best means of narrowing the controversy down to the 
irreducible minimum of honest difference of opinion. 
No better method of dispersing the mists that surround 
controversy of the sort can be found than in a 
triendly conference. The very first thing, they say, to 
promote this is to try the effects of conciliation. Con- 
viliation, they point out, is by no‘means the same thing 
as arbitration, but quite a distinct thing. Conciliation 
tries to get the disputants to come to a common agree- 
nent, voluntarily, without expressing any opinion as to 
the merits of the case. Arbitration has quite another 
function ; it has to determine the merits and give a 
positive decision upon .the question in dispute. The 
first question, therefore, which the Commissioners set 
themselves to answer is, ‘‘ How can the primary remedy 
o£ conciliation best be applied?” On this. point they 
speak without hesitation. While admitting that the 
evidence is not unanimous, they assert that the work of 
conciliation would be greatly assisted if there were in 
this colony an established organisation instituted by the 
State, and always ready to be called into action by either 
parties in the dispute :— 

A STATE BOARD. 

The great weight of the testimony is distinctly to the effect 
that the existence of a State Board of Conciliation would 
have a wholesome and moderating effect. Such an institu- 
tion, clothed with the authority of the State, would stand 
before the public as a mediatory influence always and imme- 
diately available, and public opinion would be averse to those 
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who, except for very good cause shown, refused to avail 
themselves of its good offices. 

They then proceed to discuss the question as to whether 
it would be well to giveearbitratiun powers to the pro- 
posed Board of Conciliation, and after discussing the 
alternative suggestion that there should be two Boards, 
one of Arbitration and one of Conciliation, they decide 
in favour of the establishment of one Board of Concilia- 
tion and of Arbitration. They say :— 

Taking all these things into consideration, we recommend 
that in the first instance, at least, and until circumstances 
justify some further differentiation in the constitution of the 
labour tribunal, there should only be one Board, but that this 
one Board should be empowered in some form to discharge, 
as occasion may require, the double duty of conciliation and 
arbitration. That is to say, that its first efforts should be 
towards bringing about a voluntary agreement between the 
parties, and failing that, that the Board, or the permanent 
part of it, should discharge the duty of adjudication and pro- 
nounce a decision. 


HOW TO CONSTITUTE THE BOARD. 

It is absolutely necessary, they point out, that the 
board should be representative, and that it should be able 
sympathetically to consider the question from both sides, 
Secondly, it must to some extent consist of persons inti- 
mate with the trade in which the dispute occurs, and these 
experts must he chosen anewas each fresh dispute arises:— 

The parties to the dispute might nominate as members the 
persons they prefer, or it might be left to the particular 
trades union ard Jabour council to name the persons who 
would represent labour, and to the employers’ union, or to the 
Chamber of Commerce, to name those who should represent 
the interests of the employers. The choice might be left 
absolutely open on either side until the occasion arises ; or, 
as some have suggested, there might be annually framed 
a list out of which conciliators should be chosen. For many 
reasons the less bondage and the more freedom in constituting 
the Board, the better it is likely to be for its purposes. 


A PERMANENT EXECUTIVE, 

But the Commissioners point out that there must be a 
permanent nucleus of the Board for the reasons explained 
in the following sections of their report :— 

But though a part of the Board should, in order to adapt it 
to its special work, be renewable for each occasion, it would 
be well that a part should be more permanent. And this for 
two reasons: In the first place, the continuing portion of the 
Board will cose to possess a qualification quite as important 
as that of detailed knowledge; for, by practice, they will be- 
come experts in their work, with a quick eye to the knot of 
the difficulty and with a tact and skill to unite that knot, if 
it is not too obstinate. Secondly, this permanent portion of 
the Board wili be well fitted to act as a court of arbitration 
should the general body of conciliation fail to bring about an 
agreement. It would not be desirable to make this whole 
body perform judicial functions. The temporary portion 
would necessarily be subject to a strong class feel- 
ing, which would not unfit them for arguing in defence 
of their order, but which would be no qualification for an 
impartial decision. When decision, therefore, is called 
for, it had better be left to the more practised and more 
responsible portion of the Board. The question then arises, 
How should: this section of the Board be constituted? We 
think it should consist of not less than three. The chairman 
should be appointed by the Government, and it is not neces- 
sary to say that he should be a fair-minded man, whose 
reputation should be a guarantee for industry, honesty, and 
impartiality. His colleagues or coadjutors should be 
selected to represent the conflicting interests of employers 
and employed, and should be elected by these two 
parties respectively. These members of the Board 
should be appointed for a term. They should always be 
in office ready to act. In case of a dispute the full Board 
of Conciliation would be constituted by the election of not 
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Jess than six other persons, an equal number from each side, 
If the Board failed in its task 6f conciliation. then the 
members who form the standing portion of the Board would 
constitute a court of arbitration, and would give a decision. 
If they could not agree unanimously or even by majority, then 
the decision of the president would be the decision of the 
court. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A STATE BOARD. 

The next ten clauses of their report consist of a 
summary of the experience of foreign countries—in 
England, United States, and the colony of Victoria. 
After this comprehensive survey of the experience of the 
world, they point out that their State Board of Concilia- 
tion would in no way cripple private efforts in the same 
direction :— 

It should be borne in mind that a State Board of Conciliation 
in no way whatever prevents the existence of private agree- 
ments in particular trades; on the contrary, the evidence is 
dear that the existence of such agreements leads to a better 
understanding of the mutual relations of employers and em- 
ployed, and also facilitates the work of the Board in giving a 
decision. Private conferences—private efforts at concilia- 
tion—may fittingly take place in any and every trade, but 
the advantage of a State Board is that it is there, always in 
existence, to deal with any case that has proved too obstinate 
for private settlement. All disputes should, if possible, be 
settled within the trade itself, and there would be the greater 
probability of this being done if it were known that, failing 
a settlement, either party could force the case before the 
State Board of Conciliation. 


COMPULSION ? 


They then come to the question as to whether or not 
the tribunal should have compulsory powers. The com- 
missioners do not refuse to vest the Board with com- 
pulsory powers on any fundamental objection to 
such an extension of the authority of the State, 
for it can hardly be contended, they maintain, that 
disputes, which almost assume the character of civil 
war, ought to lie outside the cognisance of the 
guardian of the public peace. But they do not 
eepore at present to enable the State Board to compel 
both disputants to bring their case before them, but 
they would give a right to either party in the dispute to 
compel the other to appear before the Board, or run the 
tisk of having an award given against it in its absence. 
They say :— 

No quarrel should be allowed to fester if either party were 
Willing to accept a settlement by the State tribunal. Indus- 
trial quarrels cannot continue without the risk of their 
growing to dangerous dimensions, and the State has a right 
in the public interest to call upon all who are protected by 
the laws to conform to any provision the law may establish 
for settling quarrels dangerous to the public peace. We may 
mention, in support of this view, that we have already some 
pertinent and valuable experience. The Newcastle agree- 
ment, which represents the mature experience of the colliery 
proprietors, and of a compact body of about 5,000 coalminers, 
provides that differences which cannot be settled out of 
court may be submitted to a referee, and that either party may 
set the court in action. Five cases have hitherto been so sub- 
mitted, the miners having in each case taken the initiative, 
the masters coming into court to defend their position. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF AWARDS. 


If either party can compel the other to come before the 
Board, the question then arises whether the Board is to 
have any power to enforce its awards, if the matter goes 
to the arbitrators and the decree is pronounced. Most of 
the legal witnesses were in favour of compulsory powers. 
The Commissioners, however, demur. They think that 
it would be impossible, and in practice would be 
unnecessary :— 
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There is every reason to expect that in the very great 
majority of cases the decision of arbitrators will settle the 
dispute, and it is not worth while, therefore, for the sake of 
making universal compliance to introliuce the repugnant 
element of compulsion. Moreover, as has been pointed out 
by witnesses on both sides, although a Court of Arbitration 
might inflict fines and penalties, it could rot compel men to 
work for less wages than they were contented with, because 
they could all give their legal notice, and quit their occupa- 
tion; nor could an employer be compelled to keep on his 
business for a lower rate of profit than would in his judg- 
ment compensate him for his risk and trouble. The law 
cannot prevent him from refusing to take any new business 
and closing his establishment. It may be added that the 
absence of external compulsion does not prevent the parties 
from putting compulsion on themselves. All who want com- 
pulsion can have it. They can agree to a bond before going 
to arbitration that would give a right to sue a defaulter. 


THE LIMITS OF CONCILIATION, 


The Commissioners, in conclusion, admit that the pro- 
posed Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation could not 
be relied upon to solve such a vexed question as to 
whether or not unionists were justified in striking 
against the employment of non-unionists. The question 
of organisation and federation of unions is a fundamental 
point for which they have not been able to find a solu- 
tion, and which they do not think is ripe at present for a 
solution. All that they can say is :— 

The evidence before us has, however, impressed us with the 
conviction that the continuous operation of conciliation and 
arbitration will tend to assuage the bitterness of the dispute, 
to remove much misconception and suspicion, to bring the 
merits of the controversy more clearly into view, to diminisb 
the force of the contending influences, to bring the dis- 
putants nearer together, to educate public opinion, and if 
new laws should be necessary, to prepare the way for sucb 
legislation. While, therefore, we do not pretend that a State 
organisation for conciliation and arbitration would, under the 
existing circumstances, be a perfect cure for all industrial 
conflicts, we are of opinion that it would render inestimable 
service in the right direction, and that its establishment 
should not be delayed. It is important that in support of 
the proposal we submit, we should direct attention to the 
fact that several witnesses fully competent to speak upon 
the subject are of opinion that, had there been for several 
years past a State Board of Conciliation in existence in this 
colony, the late strike would in all probability not have 
occurred, because many outstanding complaints would have 
been adjusted, and the irritation which existed on both sides 
would not have been allowed to grow up. In that opinion 
the Commission concur. . 

COMMON SENSE. 

Before signing the Report, the Commissioners drew up 
a very characteristic clause relating to many proposals 
for the regeneration of society by socialistic revolution 
which had been brought before them. They say, drily :— 

We are not prepared to recommend any scheme for the 
reconstruction of society. We have addressed ourselves to 
things as they are and we believe that the plan which we 
recommend would very quickly abate existing evils and if this 
can be done quickly and easily that which may stand over as 
the problem of the future will be simplified. 

On the whole, it would seem as if the democratic 
colonies at the Antipodes have carried with them a very 
large measure of steady-going, English common sense. 

SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE. 

The following is an analysis of the views on arbitration 
and conciliation held by the witnesses examined by the 
Commission :— 

Hon. Str SAMUEL GRIFFITH, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. (barris- 
ter, and Premier of Queensland) :—Does not believe in Boards 
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of Conciliation and Arbitration appointed by the legislature. 
Taken altogether, does not believe in conciliation doing per- 
manent good ; may act as an expedient. ‘he law could not 
enforce the acceptance of good advice. Conciliation could 
only succeed if it acquired the confidence of the people. 

Hon. C. C. Kinaston, M.P. (barrister, and ex-Attorney 
General of South Australia) :—In favour of State Conciliation 
and Arbitration (vide his Bill). Formation of one head board 
with local boards for dealing with local cases. Registration 
of societies and unions, Awards to be made compulsory, and 
enforced by remedies. 

Hon. EpMuND Barton, Q.C., M.L.C. (barrister, and late 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, New South Wales): 
—Thinks no reasonable man can doubt the wisdom of having 
conciliation, whereby men holding different opinions could 
be brought together by authority and have their differences 
settled. Favourable to such a Board asis proposed by the 
President, but thinks the Court should only act on the 
request of both parties. 

RICHARD TREECE (Manager A.M.P. Society) :—-In favour 
‘of conciliation and arbitration, if decisions are enforced, 
without which they would be not worth a jot. The labouring 
classes might generally accept the awards of the Court or 
Courts, but highly likely they would not on matters of grave 
importance. 

Hon. Mr. JUSTICE WINDEYER (Judge of the Supreme 
Court) :—Thinks conciliation has only to be tried to be found 
a success. Whether by mutual consent or legislation, mutual 
consent after all must form the basis. Considers the experi- 
ment of trying conciliation worth anything it may cost. 
‘Cost is only a flea-bite. 

ALEXANDER OLIVER (Registrar Friendly Societies) :—In 
favour of a primary Court of Conciliation, with a judicial 
body always in existence in case of failure ; the Board to be 
representative. Members should have personal knowledge of 
the trade affected, and the public should also be represented. 
In favour also of Courts of Arbitration. 

WILLIAM GUTHRIE SPENCE (General Secretary Amalga- 
mated Miners, and President Shearers’ Union) :—In favour 
of a State Board of Conciliation. Board to be always in 
existence; chairman to be appointed by members rather than 
by Government ; in favour of a retired judge as such. 

GEORGE R. BRADLE« (Secretary Marine Officers’ Associa- 
tion):—In favour of a Board of Conciliation—an equal 
number of members on each side. Believes the men would 
loyally abide by its decisions. 

THomAS M. Davis (Secretary Seamen’s Union and member 
of Commission):—In favour of a Government Conciliation 
Board—a president and two assessors, one on each side, or 
without the latter until a dispute arose; then appoint them 
and construct a court of so many from each side in addition, 
say three, or more, but not exceeding six; failing this being 
successful, then a Court of Arbitration of three, with a skilled 
gentleman (a judge) at the head. Would have all proceed- 
ings voluntary. 

JosePH Cook (Secretary, Western Miners’ Society) :—In 
favour of conciliation. Would have the country divided 
into districts, with courts in each. Mr. Kingston’s scheme 
yvood, but unwieldy, and should not contain penalties. 
Emphatically thinks decisions would be respected. Would 
agree to the Government appointing a chairman, if the parties 
themselves could not agree. 

THOMAS BEVISTER (Secretary Building Trades’ Union) :— 
In favour of limited conciliation, not arbitration. The Board 
should consist of an assessor chosen from each side, and the 
chairman mutually agreed upon. ‘The awards should be 
made binding. 

THomas Davipson Hay (Chairman Marine Engineers’ 
Association) :—In favour of conciliation. If the Government 
provide the framework of the Board, with assessors represent- 
ing employers and employed, and an unprejudiced chairman, 
thinks it would have the confidence of both sides, 

JAMES THOMPSON (Secretary Amalgamated Miners): -—- 
Believes in Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration; cheaper 
than striking and easier to work. ‘Thinks that the parties 
interested should elect their own Board. Believes in the 
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State having power to make the parties try and settle dis. 
putes by arbitration, but does not believe in a permanent 
Board. 

Joun B. NIcHOLSON (Gen. Sec. Southern Miners) :—In 
favour of arbitration and local conferences rather than one 
large Board; would understand the questions in dispute 
better. Firmly satisfied that the men having confidence in 
an arbitrator would submit to his decision. 

Ramsey M‘KILLOP (ex-President Wharf Labourers” 
Union) :—In favour of Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
Opposed to a Board appointed by the Government. In favour 
of local conferences. Would not accept any Board where 
employers did not employ Union labour; they would be 
biased. 

WILLIAM GILLESPIE (Labourer) :—Regards conciliation 
and arbitration as the only solution for trade disputes. ‘The 
head of such Board should be appointed by the Government, 
and awards should be enforced. 

GroRGE Lona (Chairman Amaigamated Engineers) :- In 
favour of Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration, but not of 
permanent assessors. 

Joun D. FirzGeERALD (Newspaper Reader and Delegate to 
the Trades and Labour Council):—In favour of Courts of 
Conciliation, but not of compulsory awards. 

CHARLES JAMES Byrnes (Chairman Southern Collieries 
Association) :—Boards of Conciliation might deal with details 
—not principles. Would rather meet his own men singly and 
settle grievances. Does not see much use in Boards. 

SAMUEL SMITH (Seaman):—In favour of conciliation 
amongst the parties themselves. It might be a good thing to 
have the Chairman appointed by the Government if the 
parties in the dispute had confidence in him. If masters and 
men were brought together, believes that ninety out of every 
hundred disputes would be settled. 

ALEXANDER Ross (Colliery Manager) ;—Believes in con- 
ciliation as left to disputants, not in favour of the Govern- 
ment establishing Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
Trade agreements the best precautions against strikes, 

PreterR Dow (President of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion) :—Believes thoroughly in conciliation. Believes, with 
reasonable men to meet on both sides, ninety-five out of every 
hundred cases would be settled. His own Trade Board of 
Conciliation works first rate. In favour of Act of Parliament 
appointing such a Board as suggested by Dr. Garran. 

Francis JoHN THOMAS (Manager H.R.N.SN Co.):—In 
favour of voluntary conciliation. Looks upon the London 
Chamber of Commerce scheme as the best. Does not think 
Mr. Kingston’s Bill workable. 





Sett's Dictionary oF THE Wortp’s Press is the 
biggest book purchaseable with the least money of any 
volume issued for the Press. The 12th issue now before us 
contains 1,600 pages of reading matter and advertisments. 
It weighs 7} lb., and costs 2s. The first two-hundred 
pages contain more literary matter and portraits than 
you could get in an ordinary book for 5s. or 7s. 6d. 
Whoever in town or country wants to have a perfect 
haystack of a book, as full of information about matter 
journalistic as an egg is full of meat, should buy the 
“Dictionary of the World’s Press.” It will only 
cost him 2s. but it will tire his arm carrying 
it home, it is so heavy. Each year shows an 
improvement, but next year Mr. Sell will, I hope, 
improve it still more by a more elaborate index, and by 
compiling a list of all the daily morning papers, with 
their addresses, published in the Brisish Isles, sup- 
plementing it with a list of all the evening papers. What 
publishers and authors and the general public want to 
have is a list of the important dailies ; they do not want 
to have to fumble for them through a comprehensive 
catalogue of 2,000 news sheets. In the same way Mr. 
Sell might classify the more important weeklies. Often 
when you give too much information, you give none at all. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


————>——————- 


such of our readers as may live at a distance from any bookseller, fon, Pg they may require, mentioned in the 
t 


e 
Sollowing List, will be fend iz Free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office of the Ruvixw or Reviews, 


125, Fleet Street, on receipt of Posta 


ART. 
Dozson, Austin. William Hogarth. (Sampson Low.) Royal 8vo, 


Buckram. Pp. 368. 24s. 
That this work will be read is certain, for it is by Mr. Austin Dobson, 


but we doubt whether it will be read with pleasure. The details 
which have reached us of Hogarth’s life are so m-agre as to furnish 
but .ittle material for bis biographer, and what there is to be said 
has already becn said so many times and so excellently that we hardly 
think that Mr. Dubson has done well in devoting his time to the com- 
piling of a work which, excellent as it is, the world might well have 
‘done without. Nor do the pictures lend themselves to long or pro- 
fitable description. Hogarth, above all, wished them to carry their 
morals ou their faces, aud he succeeded. A laborivus chronicle of the 
diff-rent articles in the pictures does not seem to us the happiest 
kind of criticism. Mr. Dobson is more at home ia the pages in which 
hedeals with Hogarth’s life and friends. A large number of exce!lent 
reproductions of the most famous of Hogarth’s works add to the value 
of the volume, which is most sumptuously bound and printed. We 
should say th t a very exhaustive catalogue of pictures and prints 
attributed to, and a bibliography of boos, pamphlets, ctc., relating 
to, Hogar h take up about a half of the volume. 


Lortiz, W. J. Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in 


England, (Blackie and Sn.) Large 4tv. Croth. 7s. 6d 
A volum: of Vere Foster's Water-Colour Series, co: ¢.ining excellent 


reproductions of celebrated pictures by Sir Joshua I ynolds, Thomas 
Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sanr, 
R.A., ani sir J. E, Millais, R.A, In each case the coloured reproduc- 
tions are accumpanitd by a black and whice ‘utline sketch to be 
oo by the begiuner, instructions being given as to the tints to 
2 use . 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Farrar, F. W., D.D. The Life of Christ. (Cassell and Co.) 


Large quarto, Cloth. Pp.75d. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty years have passed away since Mes:rs. Cassell commissioned 


Canon Farrar to write such a Life of Christ as would enable the 
ordinary reader to realise that life more clearly, and to enter more 
thoroughly into the details and significance of the Gospel narratives. 
In re-ponse to that appeal Canon Farrar visited every spot in Palestine 
identitiea with the work of Christ on earth, and thus prepared himself 
for a great work. It would be difficult to over-estimate the good effect 
produced by the publication by Messrs, Casiell and Co. of the successive 
etitions of Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” and to this new eu‘‘iou which 
nas been issued in halfpenny weekly parts, with the bo'de:. ~f type 
a sd the best of illustrati ns, nothing but praise can be accordea. It 
+rems almost incredible that a book characterised ty such quality anv 
‘jUantity cao be produced at so low a price. 

suanr, H. T. Thomas Cook’s Early Ministry. (London: ©. H. 

‘Celly. 5. 

M.. Cook is probably less known in London than in almost any other 
part of the British Empire. Wherever Me hodism is strong, there his 
great success as an evangelist has secured him an abiding fame anda 
place with Thomas Collins, John Smith, and other great revivalists 
whom Methodism has produced in a roll of fame which will last as 

po as the Methodist Church endures. Like all strong men, Mr. 

Cvok, however, has aroused considerable hostility and evoked much 

criticism by the adoption of new methods in evangelistic work. This 

volume is a suecessful attempt to answer this criticism and to allay 
the bh stility by desc: ibiny faithfully the man and his work. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

} BURNETT, Mrs. Frances H2pGson Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

(Warne and Cu.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

C wuld we ever tire of reading this charming storg? Th re is a never- 
failing interest in all the words and ways of the little hero «f Mrs. 
Burvett’s most fascinating genius; and now tha‘ Messrs. Warne and 
Co_have published an edition so chean and withal soadmirably printed 
ard illustrated, the sory will he more «idely read than ever be/ore. 
CoLtopt. GC. The Story of a Puppet. Lina Ecxensrein. The 

Little Princess and the Great Plot. Mera E. Wititams. Tales 

from the Mabinogion. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Post 8vo. Cloth. 2s 6d. 

eCacb. 

Th-+e n-w and ‘lustrated volumes of the Children’s Library, almost too 
daintily b und for their purpose. Children will b+ delighted with any 
of the three. The volumes are a marvel of cheapness. 

Davis, RickarD HarpinG. Stories for Boys. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
and Co.) Crown &vo, Cloth. Pp. 203. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Davis has already shown us in ‘‘Gallegher”—which Messrs. 
Osgood published in the summer—thst he can write excellent short 
sto-ies. ‘*Gallegher” wasf r grown-ups; here we have «even stories 
which wi'l please b ‘th boys and men alike The first, “‘ The Reporter 
who made himself King.” reminds us in subject and trea'ment of 
much that Mr. fF. R. St ckton has written, and d-als with the cesire 
of a young journalist to become a war correspondent. The oth rs 
deal with differet sports— baseball, football, swimming, sailing, 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
A series of biographies uf Solon, Leonidas, Pericles, Socrates, Camillus, 


Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 


tennis, etc.—and very good they are. There is nothing wonderful in 
the volume, but Mr. Davis bas in every case a story to tell, and he 
knows how to tell it. ‘ 

Derok, DanizL. Robinson Crusoe. (Cassell.) 8vo. Oioth. Pp. 


416. 7s. 6d. 
The works of Mr. Henty and of Mr. Manville Fenn are deservedly read 


with avidity by boys all overthe English-speaking world; but they 
must not be allowed to forget their ‘‘ Robnson Ccusoe,” and f r this 
reason we all owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Cassell tor a reprint 
whico in its illustrations and general ‘get up” stands head and 
shoulders over its countless predecessors. Mr. Walter Paget has 

repared a hundred new illustrations, which have been most deauti- 

ully engraved on woud, and of which one cannut speak wo highly. 
Other enterprising firms may produce more sumptuous and more 
expensive editions of ‘‘ & binson Crusoe,” but that before us will hold 
its own—certainly Mr. Paget’s illustrations will never be excelled. 
Christmas is over, but birthdays occur sll the year round. No more 
welcome or suitable gift could be tound for a boy, be he big or little, 
than this handsome but sturdy volume. 


GarpnNER, ALice. Friends of the Olden Time. (Edward Arnold.) 
Pp. 176. 28. 6d. Iilustraved. 


Alexander, Hannibal. the Gracchi, Cato the Stoic, and the old 
Egyptians, written primarily, the preface tells us, in order that 2 few 
typical and significant characters in ancient history may be strongly 
realised and a living interest given to their history trom the very first. 
We should like, by the way, to protest against the objectionable 
practice adhered to by a few publishers of daubing the titie page of 
bouks, in coloured ink, with the legend ‘‘ Presented by the Pub- 
lisher.” If imprint must be made (and we cannot see the necessity) 
why not use a stamp which simply embosses and does uot soil the 
paper ? 

The Boy’s Own Annual. (Religious Tract Society.) Pp. 824. 8s. 


We often wouder that publishers find it worth their while to publish 


year by year countless numbers of boys’ books while the annual 
volume of the Boy's Own Paver remains on the bookseller’s counter. It 
is not that their productions are not worth the money asked fur them 
—that they certainly are—but the Boy’s Own volume contains such 
countless treasures and about: six times more matter than a boys’ book 
for which six shillings is asked. Numerous long stories by popular 
authors, admirably illustrated, dozens of short stories and articles, 
togeth-r with large coloured plates, such as boys love, are among the 
attractions of the volume before us. 


The Girl’s Own Annual. (Religious Tract Society.) Pp. 832. 8s. 


A glance through the list of artists and authors who have contributed to 


the Girls’ Own Paper for 1890-1891, of which this is the yearly volume, 
w.'' convince that the editor spares no pains in his attempts to furnish 
the Lest of everything for the little girls and young women who form 
his delighted circle of readers. A large volume like this, containing 
stories and poems, essays and technical articles for girls of all ages and 
oe. is a blessing in any house where girls live or where girls 
visit. 


ISSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
BERDok, Epwarp. The Browning Cyclopedia. (Sonnenschein). 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 572. 1s. 6d. 
A guide to the study of the works of Robert Browning, with copious 


explanatory nots and references on all difficult passages. We would 
protest against the useless daubing of the title-page with the legend 
** Present-d by the Publishers.” 


GotpsmirH, Ottver. The Citizen of the World. (J. M. Dent 


and Co.) Two vols. Foolscap 8vo. 108. 
An edition limited t> 400 copies is soon snap up, 30 we would advise 


any of our readers who may wish to purchase these two volumes to 
do a0 at once. Of the dainty appearance, both insite and out, of the 
Temple Library we have already had oecasion to speak. The present 
volumes are edited by Mr. Austin Donson and illustrated by Me. 
Herbert Railton. Reference to page 224, wher is mentioned ‘the 
muster ma-ter-general, or the review of r ews,’ shows, as Mr. 
Austin Dobson points out, ‘‘ that a certain __.able enterprise of our 
own day had its prototype in 1760.” 


Heine, Hvinricw Pictures of Travel. (Wm. Heinmann.) Two 


vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. each. 
The second and third volumes of the comple‘e English edition of 


Heine’s werks, translated into English by Charles Godfrey Leland 
(Hans Breitmann). 
Lams, CHartes. Dramatic Essays. (Chattoand Windus.) Post 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 264. zs. 6d. 
A volume of My Library—a new series, charmingl” printed and bound in 


half-R>xburghe. Mr. Brander Matthews contrinutes a ve-y read +ble 
introduction of some thirty pages and some +xpositery notes. A steel 
engraved portrait of Lamb forms the fron ispiecs of this dainty 
volume. 
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GossE,EpmunpD. Gossipin a Library. (Wm. Heinemann.) Crown 

8vo. Buckram. 7s. 6d. 

This volume answers to its name: it is gossip, and about books. Most 
of them are old books—indeed, only three are by living authors. It 
does not profess 
to deal with 
them systemati- 
cally or com- 
pletely. Mr. 
Gosse simply 
chats about each 
in turn in the 
capricious way in 
which a man 
might talk when 
showing his 
library toa 
friend. Some- 
times he gives a 
real account of 

- the volume, its 
history, impor- 
tance, and con- 
tents. Some- 
times he merely 
indulges in dis- 
jointed remarks. 
The essays which 
most readers will 
be interested to 
see are those on 
Camden’s_  Bri- 7 
tannia, the Mir- 
ror for 
trates, What Ann 
Lang Read, the 
Life of John 
Buncle, Peter 
Bell and his Tor- 


mentors, and the 

Duke of Rut- 

land’s pe : rs 8. 

The title o e 

book, though fe 
accurate, is un- OSS ue 


fortunate. A (From a photo by the Stereoscopi h 
writer of Mr. 13 2 errs 
Gosse’s position should avoid even the suspicion of a pun. 

Lr GALLIENNE, RicHarpD. The Book Bills of Nar a : 
Frank Murray). Crown8vo. Buckram. Pp. 142. Ba. ey. One: 
The second edition of a charming and delicate piece of literary work, 

which we noticed (giving portrait of the author) in our October issue. 

We praised it then and we praise it now. It is not a book for the 

multitude, and it is not a book to be read hurriedly. Rather it should 

be read at night when one’s work is done. At such an hour one can 
catch its full flavour, and can appreciate properly its subtle literary 
excellence. 

STERNE, Laurence. A Sentimental Journey Through France 
and Italy. (Pickering and Chatto). Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

We have already praised the dainty appearance of the Aldine Series, of 
which this forms the fifth volume. The deep red buckram cover and 
per label have a very pleasing effect, but Mr. Stanley L. Weod’s 
illustrations seem hardly in the spicit of the book. Perhaps it is not 
entirely his fault. A book of this class is better unillustrated. 

Stuns, CoaRLEs W. “God and the People!” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
8vo. Cloth, Pp. 156. 5s. 

A selection from the writings of Joseph Mazzini, bearing as sub-title 

‘The Religious Creed of a Democrat.” 


TrEBuTIEN, C. S. Journal of Maurice De Guerin. (Chatto and 

Windus ) Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp.193. 2s. 6d. 

A volume of My Library, translated from the twentieth French edition 
of Jessie P. Frothingham. Almost a third of the book is taken up 
by a biographical and literary memoir of the young French poet by 
Sainte-Beuve. 

FICTION. 
A New AutHor. The Mystery of a Cornish Moor. (Bristol : 

J. W. Arrowsmith.) Paper covers. Pp. 191. 1s. 

o1peyond Escape. (Eden, Remington and Co.) Paper Covers. Pp. 

. as : 


A volume of the Railway Automatic Library. 

Brack, Witt1amM. ~ Daughter of Heth. (Sampson Low.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth: Pp. 338. "ede , a : 

The first volume, illuscrated with an excellent portrait, of a new, 
uniform, and complete edition of Mr. William Black’s novels, com- 
prising, we are glad to say, not only those which Messrs. Sampson 
Low publish, but also those which have been published hitherto by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The neat and tasteful binding and excellent 
paper and print do the publishers infinite credit ; but we could wish 
that thev would adopt the habit, which obtains in books published by 
Messrs, Macmillan and others, of stating on the fly-leaf the date of the 
first and subsequent editions. 

CaMPBELL, BartT., SiR GILBERT The Romance of the Ruby. 
(Ward, Lock and Bowden.) 8vo. Paper covers. 1s. 4 
An illustrated sensational story of the year 1792, forming Beeion’s 

Chrisimas Annual for 1891. 








CurFrorpD, Mrs. W. K. The Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. 

(Edward Arnold.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

This volume, containing three sets of letters, which, if we mistake not, 
have already appeared in the magazines, comes to us ina particularly 
charming dress, which we hope 
may entice readers to one of the 
most delicate, most original, 
and most noticeable books of the 
season. Of the three sets, we 
prefer the second and longest, 
which gives the title to the 
volume. The letters of which 
it is made up are hardly love 
letters in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for the majority are 
the letters of a girl, well on in 
the twenties, to herfriend. In 
these confessions she pitilessly 
lays bare all her past love 

‘airs, lays bare with remorse- 
less hand all her reasons, her 
sensations, and her motives. 
Many writers have successfully 
pictured to us a woman, but 
none more successfully than 
Mrs. Clifford, whose Madge 
Brooke stands forth distinct 
and almost flesh and blood—a 
human document. The last 
series ‘‘ On the Wane,” is excel- MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
lent too, but it is less subtle 
and psychological, more ordinary and commonplace. We would 
particularly recommend the book to the aspiring male novelist. It 
will help him to understand woman as will nothing else. 


Dorr, A. Conan. A Study in Searlet. (Ward, Lock and Bow- 

den.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

When this novel was first published, some years ago, ‘‘ Micah Clarke ” 
was still unwritten, and consequently it did not receive the attention 
it deserved. It is, of course, nothing like as good as ‘‘ Micah Clarke” 
or “The White Company,” but it is very good for all that—sensa- 
tional, crisply written, and exciting. fhe detective, Sherlock 
Holmes, so dear to readers of ‘‘The Sign of Four” and the Strand 
Magazine, bere makes his first appearance, and displays his wonderful 
skill in tracking a murderer who, to the ordinary police, has left no 
trace. Indeed, the story is nearly all murder, the love interest being 
very slight; but in its stead we are allowed a glimpse of the founding 
of Salt Lake City and the Mormon religion. It is noticeable that Dr. 
Doyle has, French fashion, told of the murders and of their perpetra- 
tion in the first half of the volume, and in the second has narrated 
the events which led up to and preceded them. This adds force to 
the story, and keeps the reader longer in suspense. Mr. George 
Hutchinson’s iJlustrations are good ; but why should his old men look 
villainous and his young men have a uniform and heavy moustache ? 


Eaauirston, Epwarp. The Faith Doctor. (Cassell). 8vo. Cloth. 


7s. 6d. 

This is a dull book by a clever man. It tells the story of a young fellow 
of humble origin, who rapidly rises to wealth by means ot great 
social gifts and then falls in love with a devout lady. Circumstances 
induce her to become, in all honesty, a “ faith-doctor.” This leads to 
a breach, Only healed by a conviction on Phyllida’s part that she has 
been deluded. The story contains much analysis of character and 
motive, and displays insight and acute study of men, yet it is uninter- 
esting. Phyllida fails to attract, and Millard’s social history is some- 
what improbable. A book of this kind—dealing with a specia, out-of- 
the-way subject—sbould not be written unless the author feels some 
real concern about that subject bimself. It does not appear that Mr, 
Egg'eston has taken any sympathetic interest in faith-healing. 


Fa.k, Davin ©. Rick: or the Recidiviste. (Trischler.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 391. 2s. 6d. 
A sensational stury of Australian life. 


GanconacH. John Sherman and Dhoya. (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Long post 8vo. Paper covers. Pp.195. 1s. 6d. Pseudonym Library. 
*¢ Johu Sherman,” the first of the two stories in this volume, is more 

markworthy on account of its delicacy of workmanship than of its 

originality of plot. Itis a charming story, artistic, restrained, and 
readable. Let the reader spurn the insidious advices of the book-stall 
clerk on his next railway journey, and forsaking for the nonce his 
shilling dreadful, purchase this dainty volume. He will find no 
murder, no villain, vo iujured heroine, but in their stead he will have 

a story of real life, in which truth is not subordinated to sensation, 

and in which the characters are real, breathing men and women. 

“Dhoya” has plenty of merit, but it is not on the same plane as 

‘‘John Sherman,” and is consequently out of place in the present 

volume. 

Gray, ANNABEL. Through Rifted Clouds. (Eden, Remington and 
Co.) Two volumes. 2is. 

Miss Gray’s new novel has a good, though simple, plot, and we are 
paying the heroine a high compliment when we say that she reminds 
us of the Folle Farine ot another popular authoress—Ouida. The book 
shows kvowledge of life and a careful, if somewhat cynical, observa- 
tion of human natvre. I+ will be read with great interest by lovers of 
pathetic fiction. But even an attractive plot and a taking heroine 
require to be well set off; and, while some of the English of these two 
volumes is not beyond suspicion, the language of the speeches is 
occasionally ill-adapted to the characters. 
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HaGcarp, Carr. ANDREW. Leslie’s Fate and Hilda. or the 
Ghost of Erminstein. (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith.) 400. Cloth. 6s. 
Tnis buok is spienuidly printed. The ouly other thing we can say 

about it is that if it were printed on commoner paper and in a paper 

cover it would pass fur a very fair ‘‘ shilling shocker.” Leslie’s fate 

ar a Very unbappy one, and we fail to sew taat the vook deserves a 

tte>. 

HaGGarD, Riper. Eric Brighteyes. (Longmans.) C.own 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s. 

A s-cond edition of one of Rider Haggard’s weirdest stories, and a 
fair specimen of his powerfully imaginative styie. The :omance 
ot ‘Eric Bright- 
eves ” is founded on 
ube Icelandic Sagas, 
and is fu'l of adven- 
ture. Mr. Speed's 
drawings, which 
illustrate thé story, 
are above the aver- 
age, and deserve 
special mention. 


KIELLAND. ALEXAN- 
DER L Tales of 
Two Countries. 
{Osgood and Mcll- 
vaine). Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
English readers al- 

ready owe a debt of 

gratitude to Mr. 

William Archer for 

introducing them to 

the works of Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck. 

That debt is now 

increased by this 

volume . of short 
storics by one 
whom Mr. Archer 
places on an equal 
eminence in Nor- 
ke literature 
wit. Ibsen and 

Bjornson. Kielland, 

Mr. Archer's pre- 

face tells us, came to 

the front some 
twenty years later 
than either of these 
writers, but he is 
already the author 
of a goodly number 
of bouks, both long 
novels and short 
stories, which we 
hope we shall soon 
have an opportunity 
of reading. Each of 
the tales in this 
volume is a gem, 
but they are aill 
entirely distinct and 
‘breathe a different 
feeling. All make 
one think. Kielland 
is nv mere ttory- 
teller. He bas keen 
artistic and social 
sympathies, is real- 
istic without being 
coarse, and above all 
is entirely readable 
and interesting. For 
the preface and 
translation we owe 

Mr. Archer sincere 

thanks. 


Lorne, THE MaAR- 
QUIS oF. John Pas- 
Plus. (Eden, Rem- 


ington and Co.) Paper Krom the Z/lustrated London News.) 


covers. Pp, 237. 1s. MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A volume of the Rail- 
way Automatic 
Litrary. The Marquis cf Lorne musi write something better than 
this if he wishes 10 gain anv reputat:on as 2 novelist. 

Lyncu, Lawrence L. A Slender Clue. (Ward, Lock and Bowden). 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

A long experience of the detec'ive romanc: has fost-red a conviction, 
that above all a story of that class sh u'd be compact and to the point. 
Confuse the reader as much as possibile as to the issue. but let every 
step, every fresh incident be clear and well @ fined. Here it is that 
the author of ‘‘ Shadowed by Three” fails. The story h+s no grip, it 
wanders, and the reader is soon not only confused—which is perfectly 
legit'mate—but wearied, which is quite otherwise. In fact, we doubt 
whether the most voracious reader of this class of fiction will gain any 
bieasure from ‘‘ A Slender Clue.” 


asesaad 





MEREDITH, GeorGE. The Tragic Comedians. (Ward, Lock and 

Bowden.) Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 258. 6s. 

The tragic love story of Ferdinaud Lassalle and Helene von Donniges 
serves Mr. Meredith as the subject-matter of this novel, which first 
appeared in book form ia 1881. Mr. Meredith's chief authority war, 
in fact, the book written by Helene von Racowitza herself, and he bas 
kept very close to her n+rrative, his characters being easily recoy nis- 
abie under the fictitious names with which he endowed them. This 
new edition has been casretully revieed and corrected by Mr, 
Meredith, and has aleo the advantage of a brief introduction 
by the editor of the Jllustrated London News, Mr. Clement Shorter, on 

Ferdinand Lassalle, 

judicious and care- 

tully wri » but 
giving too Rittle at- 
tention, we think, 
to Lassalle’s poli- 
tical career. An 
excellent portrait of 

Mr. Meredith — 

which we reproduce 

—forms a frontis- 

piece to the volume, 

which also contains 
portraits of Lassalle 
and Helene. Mere- 
dithians owe a debt 
of gra itude to the 
publishers for issu- 

ing this book in a 

binding uniform 

with Mr. Meredith's 
other works. 


Morris, WILLIAM. 
The Story of the 
Glittering Plain 
which has_ been 


4t>. Buckram. Pop. 

172. 5s. 

“Q.” The Blue 
Pavilions. (Cassell.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 324. 6s. 

We hardly think that 
“Q” is at his best 
in this novel, which 
lacks the interest 
and excitement of 
“* Dead Man’s Rock.” 
or **The Splendid 
Spur.” The first few 
chapters are comedy 
somewhat in the 
style of ‘*Troy 
Town”; but athird 
through the book 
the aut hor seems to 
have changed his 
mind. for he trans- 
fers his chief per- 
sonages from the 
dresmy quiet of 
their existence at 
Harwich to the 
Hague, where they 
fight unter William 
III. against Kiog 
Lewis of France, 
and where the 
reader is allowed to 
revel in sea fights 
and land duels to his 
heart’scontent. To 
us tbe story is too 
spun out, aad, con- 
sequently, the 
reader’s interest is 
sometimes allowed 
to flag. The t~o old sea-dogs, Captain Juhn and Captsin Jemmy, 
are admirabl- crea‘ions, but the rest of the cbaracters are but 
shadowy ; even of the hero we seem to know little, and of the heroine 
even le-s. By the way, is it not time tuat Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch 
dropped his pseudonym! Readers of the \peaker have long known 
the secret, forin that iournal his signa’ ure varies from page to page. 
Ricsy, Curaserr. From Midsummer to Martinmas. (George 

Allen.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. Llinstrated. 

To make dialect int-resting is a difficult task, though it has been 
successful'y accomplished by living writers with whom it would be 
unjust and unkind to compare Mr. Rigby. But the fact that Mr. 
Rigby has failed—as we fear, must be said—would not in iteelt 
be enough to make us pronounce an unfavourable veroict on his first 
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book. Truth to tell, the story is far too long aud the dialogue some- 
what wearisome. If, however, Mr. Rigby will reject dialect, and will 
stady the art of being concise and to the p int, we have every hope 
that in the future he will dv good work. 

Taner, Octave. Otto the Knight, and other Trans-Mississippi 
Stories. (Cassell.) Crowu svo. Cioth. Pp. 348. 5s. 
Ic seems now to be the fashion —aud a very good fashion too —for our 
novelists t » devo'e themselves to one particular corner of the globe, 
to study the havits, the minds, the motives of its people, boi h big and 
lictie, rich and p.or. So has Mc. Thomas Hardy treated our western 
counti-s; Mr. Quiiler Couch (‘‘Q”’), certain portions of Cornwall; Mr. 
Ba rie, Kirriemuir; and now Mr. Thanet, a Transatlan:sic novelist— 
with a praiscworthy freedom from Transatlantic spelling and phrase- 
ology—presen s in this volume the liie, the struggles, and the simple 
as al of the people of Arkansas, The stories are one and all 
excellently told. The first, ‘‘Ot» the Knight,” is not, as might be 
expect.d, a legend of medieval chivalry. Ovto, its hero, is only an 
American Kuight of Labour, but the story is none the less heroic. 
Tue best of the ten is ‘‘ The First Mayor,” which tells of the founding 
of a Mississippi city and of the man whose business enterprise first 
secured fur it poner and wealth. But business reverses crowd upon 
him : his partner and his wife die, much of his capital is stolen, and 
three bad harvests fllow close upon one another. He is ruined, and 
the city falls with him. Then comes a period of wild riot and excite- 
ment. The past is forgotven in the present, and the ungrateful 
people rush to his house to lynch, to tar and feather, or to kill the 
man to whom in the past they owed all their prosperity and riches. 
Then the man’s strength gives way. He tries to speak to the crowd, 
bat is struck down by a shower of cowardly and filthy missiles. The 
excitement is too much. He is picked up half dead from an attack of 
apoplexy. The temper of the crowd changes at once, but he never 
recovers. The story reads as if it were true. It is the bestof an 
excellent collection. 


, 
Vatera, Juan. Pepita Jimenez. (Wm. Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. 
Paper. 2s. 6d. 
A volume of Heinemann’s International Library, translated from the 
Spanivh, Mr. Edmund Gosse, the editor of the series, c mtributes a 
eritical and biographical introduction. 


HISTORY. 

DanILevsk!, G. P. The Princess Tarakanova. (Swan Sonnen- 
scheia and Ov.) 8vo. Cloon. Pp. 252. 10s. 6d. 

This story has all the defects of history and none of the merits of fiction. 
But to the student of Russian history it will have an interest entirely 
apart from its merits, or demerits, as a novel. It deals with the 
attempt of the ill-fated Princess Tarakanova to oust Catherine II. 
from the throne of Russia, and is well described as ‘‘a dark page in 
Russian history.” The portraits in the volume are interesting, and 
the frontispiece is really a striking and powerful picture. Mdm». Ida 
de Mouchanoff’s translation is good. Sne should curu her attentiou to 
a more promising subject than Danilevski. 

Warten, James. The House of Cromwell and the Story of 
Dunkirk. (E:liot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 389. 10s. 6d. Maps and 
Iilustrations. 

Evidently written by an ardent believer in the sainthood of ths great 
Protector. The earlier portion of this book is entirely devoted to the 
pedigrees and, in some instances, slight sketches of Oliver’s 
descendants. The latter contaiuas an interesting account of the 
Dunkirktransaction. Thea come a collection of hitherto unpublished 
letters, written either by Oliver or his secretaries, making a valuable 
appendix to Carlyle’s more imporsant work. The book termiuates 

with a heterogeneous collection of Oromwellian lore (iacluding a 
reprint ot the ‘‘ Soldier’s Pocket Bible”) and anecdotes, which furm 
perhaps the most readable portion of this work. 


_ LEGAL, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Life in Our Villages. (Casscli.) Paper Covers. 1s. 

We should have noticed iast month this reprint of the letters which 
appeared in the Daily News, and waich have done so much to 
awaken public op'nion as to the cond'tion of the agricultural classes. 
The volume is issued anonymously, but the author Le announced to be 
Mr. G. F. Millia. 

WHITTAKER, THOMAS. Brighter England and the Way to It. 

(Hodder and S:oug!iton.) Crowu 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 322. 3s. 6d. 

A work of temperance advocacy. 


MILITARY. 

HenpeRSON, Brevet-Masor, G.F.R. The Battle of Spicheren 
A Study in Practical Tactics and War Training. (Gale an 
Poldeu.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxx. 312. 6s. Sixteen maps and sketches. 
An exhaustive account of 1 the concentration and preliminary manceuvres 

of the lst and 2nd German armies which culminated somewhat pre- 
cipitately in the battle of Spicheren, on 6th August, 1870. Although, 
as regards mere numbers engaged, Spicheren was but a small affair 
compared with many of the famous battles fought in 1870, it has 
a'ways occupied a very hizh place in German military literature. 
Apart, therefore, from the fact that the ground over which the battle 
was fought bears a striking resemblance in many resp:cts to the 
country intervening between London and the Channel, Major Hen- 
derson shows sound judgment in his selection of Spicheren asa valu- 
able object-lesson in the study of practical tactics. The infinite care 
and de'ail with which every phase has been worked out and the clear- 
ness of the accompanying maps and sketches make this book particu- 
larly valuable to the military student. 

HeEnperson, BREveT-MaJsor, G.F.R. The Campaign of Fredericks- 
burg, Nov.-Dec. 1862, A Tactical Study for Officers. 3rd Edition, 
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(ale sed Polden.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xviii. 145. 58. Six maps and 

sketches. ‘ 

Major Henderson selects the campaign of Fredericksburg, fought by 
two armies very largely composed of unprofessional soldieis, as 
specially instructive for the lessons which is offers to Volunteers. {he 
fact that a third edition has been culled for is sufficient evidence ot 
the conscientiousncss with which he has dealt with this dramatic 
episode in tne great American struggle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Quiver. Volume for 1891. (Casse.l and Co.) Cloth. With 

600 original illustrations. Pp. 952. 7s. 6d. 

New ‘‘ mags.” may come, aud ‘‘ mags.” may go, but the Quiver goes on 
for ever. It is well-nigh impossible to displace it. We are glad 
that it is so, for the excelleuce of its com r:butions, the beauty of is 
eugraviugs, and the quantity included in every munthly part make it 
a great favourite wherever it goes. To enumerate all the special 
features of the new volume is out of the question® suffice it to say 
that it is even better than its pred: cessors. 

POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 
ARNOLD, MaTrHew (Editor). Poems of Wordsworth. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 382 pp. Prive 2s. 6d. uet. 

Unquestionably the best selecuioun from Wordsworth that has yet been 
made. Ic forms a volume of the ‘‘ Golden Tceasury Series,” and, as 
such, is a pocket com pauion of priceless value. 

Bourton, Hakoup (Editor). Twelve New Songs, (The Leadenhall 

Press.) Large 4to. Pp. 127. las. 

This volume contains a dozen new sungs by some of the best and best- 
known British composers, among wiom are Joseph Rousby, Alfred 
Cellier, F. Corder, Hamish MacCunn, Frederic Cowen, Charles H. 
Lloyd, A. C. Mackenzie, and A. Goring Thomas. The editor contributes 
the words in each case and the value oft the volume is further enhanced 
by a frontispiece by Frank Dicksee, R.A., eutitled ‘‘ The Harpsicho:d.” 
Byron, Lorp. Complete Poetical Works. Vols. II. and III. 

(Griffith and Farran). Obiongsvu. C.oth. Prive 2s, 6u. each. 

The second and third volumes of a complete edition, containing the 
original and additional no.es of Lord Byron's Poetical Works. 
Volume II. contains ‘‘ Childe Harold,” and Volume III. ‘ Hints from 
Herace,” ‘‘ Helenic Melodies,” ‘* Domestic Pieces,’ and a number of 
miscellaneous poems. Iu paper and print these volumes are all that 
can be desired, but there isa great deal too much gilt on the binding. 
The shape is adwirably adaptcd for the pucket. 

Dixcgs, W. H. (Kditur). Cavalier and Courtier Lyrists. (Walter 

Scott.) Pp. 244. 1s. 

A volume of the Canterbury Poets, described as ‘‘ an arthology of seven- 
teenth-century minor verse.” It contaiusa selection of verse from the 

» minor pets who wrote bet w- en 1625 and 1685, and seems to us tu be ex- 
cellentiy welldone. Many of the names will be new to geueral readers, 
but the lyrics in every case warrant their inclusion in this volume. Oi 
old favourites we are glad to nutice that Carew, Davenant, Lovelace, 
Wither, and the Harl of Rochester are all well represented. 


GreGoRY, Frank M. Lohengrin. (Dean and Son.) 4to. 6s. 

One of a pretty series of artistic gift-books devuted to ‘ Songs from the 
Operas,” the operas chosen being ‘ Faust,” ‘‘Carmen,” and 
Lohengrin.” But in the case of the last named the artist has 
scarcely risen toa very ideal conception of either the Knight of tne 
Swan or his unfortunate bride Elsa of Brabant. If he had made his 
sketches at Covent Garden when Jean de Reszke and Madame Albani 
respectively tcok these réles he might have succeeded better: other- 
wise the book is excellently printeo,aud the story of “‘ Lohengrin” is 
worthy of the best. 

LowELL, JamEs Russeti. Complete Poetical Works. (Macmillan 
and Co,). Crown 8vo. Pp. 848. 7s. 6d. 

Readers of this magazine will be familiar with our views upon James 
Russell Lowell and our admiration of the message which, like a 
prophet-seer, he has delivered to our time. Hence it is almo+t uo- 
necessary to say that we heartily welcome this complete edition ot 
Lowell's poems, but it is doubly welcome by reason of the remarkale 
introduction contribut+d by the author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schovl 
Days.” For more than thirty years Judge Hughes was privileged to 
enjoy the friendship of the seer of the Bay State, and here he gives 
us many delightful glimpses of the poet as well as what is probably 
the best analysis of the poems that has ever been published, To u: it 
is specially pleasing to find that Judge Hughes does not agree with 
“the gered verdict that the ‘ Bigiow Papers’ is the work by which 
Lowell will hold his highest place as poet,” and we entirely agree 
with him when he says that the reason why the reading public 
has been so slow to realise the value and the true significance oi 
Lowell's more serious poems as compared with the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” is 
because Lowell, like all great poets, was not the echo but the voice of 
his time to his own people. and that most people prefer at first an 
echo which repeats their sup-rficial desires to a voice which speaks to 
their consciences. That is true; but now that the prophet is dead his 
message is beginning to be appreciated, and nothing could more effec- 
tually help young readers to get a firm grip of Lowell’s timely mess ge 
than this preface. Judge Hughes is of our opinion that Lowell was 
pre-eminently a prophet of faith and hope, and he boldly declares 
that Lowell’s religion seems to him ‘ more like the religion of Christ 
than that which any of the Churches have yet braced themseives up 
to put frankly before a weary and famishing world.” 

PR i a W. The Profligate. (Wm. Heinemann.) Cloth. Pp. 

. 2s. 6d. 

The second volume of Mr. Pinero’s dramatic works, containing, in 
addition to ‘‘The Profligate” itself, an introductory eesav by Mr. 
Malcom C. Sa'aman, and an excellent reproduction of Mr. T, Mordecai’ 
portrait of the dramatist. 
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PoLLakD, ALFRED W. (Editor), Herrick’s Works. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.) Two vuls. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 318, 356. 


Mesers. Lawrence and Bullen have inaugurated their Muses’ Library by 
a new edition of Herrick’s poems, ‘ Thé Hesperides’ and ** Nuble 
Nu.ubers,” under the edito: shiv of Mr. Alfred W. Pollard and with a 
preface by Mr. Swinbu:ne. We had occasion last munth to notice 
** Lyric: from the Elizabe: han Songbooks,” a volume which contains 
some of the most delicate aud delightful song-poems in our laugu-ge. 
Herrick’s work is an advance even on these predecessurs, aud his 
lyriva: songs are without doubt the highest achicvement in this form 
of art. Many are still popularly known, and are included in ail 
coll ctions of ola English sovgs—‘*Gatber ye rosebuds while ye 
may ;” “ Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe, ory ;” aud ‘ To Anthea,” “ The last 
of his line, he is will probably be always the first ian rank 
and staiion »f English song-writers,” sys the port-critic in 
bis prefac-, and bis judgment on a matter of this nature may be con- 
sideved final. Mr. Pollsrd has done his work well, perhaps too well, 
for he bas burdenea the volumes with « super fluity of notes. We could 
wish also that the footnotes at the botiom of each page were collected 
in «. lossary at the end. We cannot leave these vol mes without a 
word of praise for their “* get-up” and fur the verv taste'ul design— 
th- port being crowned in the garden of the Hesperides—on tie 
cover. 

SavaGE-ARMSTRONG, GEORGE Francis. One in the Infinite. 
(Longinan , Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 926. Price 7s. 6d. 
A poem with 4% philos.phical purpose. Mr. Savage-Armstrong bas 

ess yed ‘0 depict ‘* the movements of an isolated mind in tue midst ot 

the mysteries and baffling difficulties of the universe, struggling, 
according 10 the measure of its capacities and powers, to ub! such 
light as may guide it and such faith as m-y sustain it.” 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM The Complete Works. With aneditorial 
preface by W. J. Craig, and a glossary explanat. ry of the obsolete words 
used by Shakespeare. (Henry Frowde.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
While it would be easy to speak well of the editing of the text in this 

edition of Shakespeare, the thing that strik-s us most and calls for 

sp+ci»l remark is the cle«rne-s and beauty of the ty pe and the quality 
of the paper. Indeed, this volume of 1,264 pages 1s an excellent one 
in every way. And yet. i:.credible as this would have ap a few 

ears ago, it has been placed in the shade by a comvanion edition ; 
for, by using the Oxfurd India paper and printing from exactly the 
same plates as in the th:ee-and-sixpenny ¢édition, Mr. Frowde 
given us a complete Shake+peare in an ewegant book weighing barely 
nineteen cunces, and measuring only seven-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, The price of this mul‘um in parvo is 10s. 6d. 


SrepHen, J.K. Quo Musa Tendis? (Cambridge: Macmillan and 

Bowes.) Feap. 8vo. Pp. 84, 33. 61. ° 

A volume «f light occasional verse, uniform with, but slightly more 
ambitious than, the same author's ‘‘ Lapsus Calami.” 


Tomson, Granam R. Concerning Cats. (T. Fisher Unwin). 

Crown 8vo. Half parchment. Pp 135. 3s. 6d. 

A volume of the Cameo Series, containing an anth logy of poems con- 
cerning cats, by many authors, both English and French. Although 
hy n>» means comprehensive, the selection is to our mind excellent. It 
contains a new »oem by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse—one of the best in the 
book—and many translated from the French by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
while several French pieces, ‘‘ too excellent to leave out, too subtle to 
translate,” are included in their original form. Mr. Arthur Tomson’s 
illustrations are quaint and pleasing. 

Wickstrep, Puiuip H. Henrik Ibsen. (Swan Sonnénschein.) 

Feap. 8vo. 22, 6d. 

The substance of four lectures delivered sume time since at Chelsea 
Town Hall. They deal with ‘The Poems,” ‘‘ Brand,” ** Peer Gynt,” 
and “The Social Plays” respectively. This little volume arrives 
opportunely now that the work, as Mr. Gosse describes it, of his 
sec nd period has been introduced ‘nto Lr ony by the recent 
translation of the metrical m, ‘* Brand,” that. drama of a great 
aoe By . Especially interesting is the third lecture on ‘* Pe-r 

ynt.” That the poem remains so long untranslated is a mystery, 
and in want of a translation we must be grateful to Mr Wicksteed 
for his admirable description of it. A word of praise must be givea 
to the excellent autotype portrait which prefaces the volume. 


Witson, F. Mary. A Primer on Browning. (Macmillan and Co.) 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 248. 2s. 61, 

An introduction t the study of Browning—the man and the poet—of a 
more el tary character than Mrs. Orr's ‘“ Handbook.” Useful 
introductions to the more difficult poems are supplied. 





REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vulume VIII. (W. and R. Chambers.) 

Cloth. Pp 828. 10s. 6d. 

This volume, which covers the ground from Peasant to Roumelia, is 
even be ter than its predecessors. Among the more no able articles 
are—Periodicals, by the Editor of this Review; Phoenicia, by Canon 
Rawlinson ; Piquet and Poker, by Cavendish; Poetry, by Kdmund 
Gosse ; Alexander Pope. by HD. Traill; Pre-Raphaelitism, by W. 
Hoiman Hunt; Prior, Praed and Richardson, by Austin Dobson ; 
Rabelais, by Walter Besant; and Rossetii, by W. M. Rossetti. A 
large number of other important articles are contributed by well- 
known specialists 
The British Almanac for 1892. (Stationers’ Company.) Crown 

8vo. Cloch. 28, 6d. 

A very useful work of reference, containing not only the usual parlia- 
mentary and statistical information, but also an abstract of the Acts 
of Pailiament passed during the last session, together with signed 






articles on the prog of architecture, art, the drama, music, sport, 
a and science, by writers who have a reputation for know - 
ledge of the sujecte on which tiev wiite. An unusually complete 
index enables ihe reader to :efer immediately to the infurmation 
which the b. ok c ntains. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1892. (Hazell, Watson and Viney). Crown 
8vo. Clotti. Py. 726. 36, 6d. 

The seventh anuual issue of a work of reterence too well known to need 
commendation here. The information is very complete and accurate. 
Over one hucdred new biographies have been added, and the other 
departments have been increased in like measure. The plan of 
puttiug the information under alphavetical heads, as in a di - 
renders it very accessible, and is much preferable to that usually 
carried out ia works of this class. We considcr ‘ Hazell” quite 
insispensable. 

The Clergyman‘s and Church Worker’s Visiting List. (Hazell, 

Waisou and Viney.) Freech morucco tuck. 5s. 

A yery useful and handy diary aud pocket book, to which the Bishop oi 
Mauchester adds a commendatory preface. The same publishers also 
issue au abridged edition fur the use of curates (35. 6d.). 





RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BEET, JosbPH AGak, D.D. The Firm Foundation of the Christian 

Faith. (W:sleyan Methouist Sunday Scio! Uu-on.) 1s. 6d. 

Dr. Beet hae been for some years the c llesgue of Professor Davison at 
Richmond College, and with his late c league leads the van of Metho- 
dist theological thought. He is, therefcre. admirably fitied to writ+ 
a brief handbook of theology for +enior Suncay school classes and 
Sunday-school teachers. Dr. Beet has a very catholic and generous 
—— ion of the diffi ulties «.f the ordina’ y “ouhter, and has stated 

é theological position of the orthodox teacher in a broad and sym- 
pathetic manner, such as is well calculated to disarm hostile criticism 
and help those who are wavering iu the faith 
BLAck, JoHN SUTHERLAND, M.A. (Editor.) The Book of Joshua. 


(Cambridge: At the University Press.) 12mo. Cio'h. Pp. 108. Price ls. 
A volume of the ‘‘ Smaller Cambridgs Bible for Schools” series. Tie 


text is .ccompanied by a map, an in'roduction, and numervus notes. 
Many of the results of «he higher criticism are incorporated. 
Derry, ane or. Verbum Crucis. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 
Tnis volume of sermons is one of the best of the s& ries of ‘“‘ Preachers 


of the Age” which has yet appeared. The photogravure of Dr. Alex- 
ander suggests the strength and origina'ity which characterise the 
sermons, and the subjects are treated with great delicacy and reve:- 
ence, and with a breadth and suggestiveness of «xposition for which 
we hve been prepared by previ us issues from the Bishop’s pen. 
While not wanting in vivid t.uches cf realistic and pathetic power, 
thes« sermons are free from the morbid sentimeut which lingers 
unduly over the physica! sufferings of Christ to the exclusion of the 
higher and de per meanings of the great sacrifice for sin. The 
four rermens, ‘‘On Special Occasions,” are ¢«loque:.t discourses de- 
livered by a fervid Churchman to the ciergy and membcrs of his 
own communion. 

Farrar, Rav. F. W., D.D., F.R.S| Seekers after God. (Mac- 


millan and C:.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xviti. 336. Price 3,.6d. New edition. 
Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Seekers aiter God” is well known asa popular 


resentment of the philo ophy of tne three -¥ heathea thinkers, 
eca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. It is full of information, 
and is eminently readabl>. 
Gove. Epwarp. The pais True from the Beginning. Vol. V. 
3. 


(Kegan Paul.) 8vo. Clo h. 
This is a remarkable book. It evidences scholarship, a devout soirit, 


and extensive reading. It is one of a series writt-n professedly to 
establish the truth «f the Bible as a book of ‘inspired moral histories 
which vet are not literal histories.” It finds ‘‘ in se eral of the books 
of the Bible a system of grade words that enahies us to understand i's 
spiritual meaning.” Ind ing this, symbo'ism is pushed to its reductio 
ad absurdum, It is indeed difficult to take its fantastic and laboured 
explanati ns au sérieur. The book is symboliem gone mad. 


Litty, W.S. On Shibboleths. (Cuapman and Hail), 8vo. Cloth. 


Pp. xxxvi. 262. Price 12s. 
A series of outspoken essays—several of which have already appeared 


in the Reviews—c.ncerning progress, liberty. the people, public 
opinien, education, women’s rights, and su»ply and demand. Mr. 
Lilly's conclusions do not always commen’ themselves to one’s jucg- 
ment, but they are in every case clearly and f + ci blv expressed. 

Macraren. ALEXANTER, D.D. The Conquering Christ and other 


Sermons. (Simpson Low and Ov.) Svo. Cloth. Py. 202. Froutis- 
piece. Price 3s 6d. : 
The second volume in the “‘ Preachers of the Age” series, which was le? 


off by the Archbishop of Canterbury. A photogravure portrait of Dr. 
Maclaren is prefixed, and there is a bibliography, or, more correctly, a 
list of books 

Maurice. Freperick Denison. Sermons Preached in Lincoln’: 


Inn Chapel. Volumes II. and III. (Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Clot . 
Pp. 278. 38 


The secod and third volumes of a uniform edition to be completed i.: 


six volumes. 


Op, Water R., F.T.S. Whatis Theosophy? (Hay Nisbet aud 


i 
C».). Sm. 8vo, Cloth. P:. 128. Price t-. ; 
po Iw "a of the theosophicald: ctrine, prefaced by Mrs. Annie 
b 


Besant. e first edition of 5,000 copies was sold out in less than a 
week, and a secon” isn w ready. Mesars. W. H. Snith and Sen, who 
have hitherto fought shy of theosopby, took a large number of copies. 
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and the Infinitely Little. (Blickie and Son.) 
with 270 wood 
It is easy to see why the book has g ne into as e’eventh edition. The 


son Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 416 3s. 6d. 
A new edition of a very eutert:ining book, described by the author as 


(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 8vu. Cloth. Pp. 370. 16s. 
tions and Map. 
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The Oxford Miniature Bible. On Oxford India paper. (Henry 
row 


») 

Here, surely, in this exquisite specimen of the priater’s and paper- 
maker’s art we have the acme of fection — at once the 
g east book in the world and the smallest, fur never before 
has avy book with so much letterpress been printed in 
such mi.iature. Tne whole of the sacred writiugs, clear and readable, 
1,565 peg s, b autifully bound in Russia leather with circuit edges, 
and it is no bigger thin a lady's purse, 3} in. by 2hin. byfih.! It is 
not the best present for old people with f.iling eyesight, but itis a 
marvel, and will be immensely pupular, as it deserves to be. 


SCIENCE AND HYGIENE. 


Mircuett, Karz. The Gentlewoman’s Book of Hygiene. 


(Henry and Co.) Crown 8vv. Civth. 6,. 
Tais book is 


the second vo ume of the Victoria Library for Gentlewomen, 
and shuld be read by every weman and gi:! wh» ha; regard for her 
health and pers nal epecnranen, Dr. Kate Mitchell has laid down 
in the plaiue.t and cimp est language those general laws on the 
observancs of which depends our physical, menial, and moral health, 
The bouk is b ight'y and interestingly written, and will be a perma- 
nent addition tv hygienic literature. 


The diary of a two months’ voyage in search of health, from Southamp- 
The author, a 


ton, through the Brazils, to Buenos Ayres and back. 
Civ.1 servant, is also a journalist of some experience. 
BExNIKR, FRANGOIS. 
1656-68, (Constable and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 554. Prive 43. 


This c mstitutes the first volume of a new eeries, to be entitled ‘ Con- 
sta le’s Oricntal Miscellany of Or‘ginal and Selected Publications.” 
It aims at supplying the educated Hindoo with well-edited reprints at 
a low price. The volume before us contains maps and iliu tra*ivus, a 


chronicle of events, and a bibliography. 


HoweEtts, WitL1aM Dean. Venetian Life. 
and Cv.) Two Volumes. 12m», Cloth. Pp. 287, 285 


We English can turn out some dain'y and pretty books when we put 


our mind to it, bat we shall find It difficult to surpass this new 
edition of Mr. W. D. Howell's ‘‘ Venetian Life,” which was evidently 
printed and bound on the otver side of the Atlantic. The cover is 
pure white and gold, protected by a gold over cover, while the paper 
and priut have all the best and none uf the wors’ qualicies which dis- 
tinguish American books. A number of illustrations (aqua tints) from 
origioal water-colour drawings are scattered throughout the vol 4 
which will delight the heart of the most fastidious. 














THE SUPPOSED SITE OF CALVARY. 
(Reproduced from ‘‘ The Cradle of Christianity.”) 


Povouer, F. A., M.D. The Universe: or the Infinitely Great 
Cloth gilt. Pp. 564; 
engravings. 7s. 61. 


scope of the work is ambitious enough, but M. Pouchet, without 
overloading his pages with technical details interesting only to 
scientific experts, practically covers the ground included in the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, Ge logy, and the Sidereal Yniverse, 
and makes the text so fasciuating that he can hardly have ‘failed in 
accomplishing the main object which he had in view at the com- 
mencement, that of extending a taste for natural science and induc- 
ing the reader to ‘see in other works for more extensive and more 
profound knowledge” Such knowleige can, of course, be obtained 
elsewhere, but nowhere cau be founda more attractive volume for 
elementary stuijy, and certainly no artists and no publishers could 
have done better justice to the work, for the engravings are both 
admirably designed and bevutifully executed. 

Rosrsxson, Poit. Noah's Ark. or Mornings in the Zoo. (Samp- 


**a contribution to the study of u natural histo -y.” e can promise 
the reader that every page contains material for many a hearty laugh. 
TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Arroninson, Cuantes C. A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas. 
Illustra- 


History. (George Philip and Soa.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
He, 
Very little scientific or geo 


Kennan, Grorce. Siberia and the Exile System. (Osgood, 
oth. 32s. 


M‘livaine and Co.). Twovols. 8vo. Ol 
Thes2 two handsome volumes are treated of at some length in the cha- 


racter sketch of the a of Russia. Here we will only draw 

attention to their ex ting! handsome appennatts ths excellenc : 

of the paper and print, the pumber of the illustrations. If w« 
have many works of this class from America the Copyright Ac 

wi'l not have been passed in vain. It is a book that everybody wh» is 

interes‘ed in Russia and Russian progress should read. 

MILLICcAN, ALBERT. Travels and Adventures of an Orchid 


Hunter. (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi, 222, Illustratioue. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
A bright and readable account of canoe and camp life in Colombia, 


while collecting orchids in the Northern Andes. 


MonrerroO, RosE. Delagoa Bay: Its Natives and Katural 
ip. 274. 


phical information of value can be expected 
of a book, which the author herself ackn»wledges is mainly composed 
of letters written to home fri-nds to describe her life and work. Ic 
is, however, brightly written and interesting. The twenty illustra- 
tions are miinly entomologtcal. 

Norman, Henry. The Real Japan: Studies of Contemporary 
Japanese Manners, Morals, Administration, and Politics. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 364 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 
These “ Studies” are for the most part based upon a seri+s of letters 


Travels in the Mogul Empire-A.D. 


(Longmans, Gre2n 
21s. 
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contributed by the author to the Fall Mall Gazette and other influen- 

tial journals. Mr. Norman enjoyed unique opportunities for studying 

the country, and his book may, theretore, b. assumed to be, for a time 
at least, the dernier mot upou the subject. The shustrations are from 
photographs taken by the author. 

Rezs, J.D. H.R H. the Duke of Clarence and Avondale in 
Southern India. (Kegan Pau, T:ench, Triibnerand Co.) svo. Cloth. 
Pp. 219. Port: ait and Iilust:ations. 

An authoritative account of the recent visit of our future king to 
Southern India. The book also contaixs a narrative of elephant- 
catching in Mysore, by Mr. S. P. Sanderson. 

Roperts, Cecit. Adrift in America, (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
fyo. Cloth, Pp. 254. 5s. 

“Work and Adventure in the States,” the sub-title of the book, 
sufficiently explains its purpose. It is a healthy, spirited account, 
written in n, urassuming but not unpleasing lavguage. It has 
the merit of being extremely readable. 

RopErts, MortEy. Land Travel and Seafaring. (Lawrence and 
Builen.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 259. 7s. td. 

Mr. Roverts is a globe-trotter who has knocked about in Australia to 
#6 me purpose. is book is excellent reading, ad keeps the reader in 

bh spirits from first to last. Mr. A. D. McCormick's illustrations 
are distinctly good. 

Ross, D.M. The Cradle ef Christianity : Chapters on Modern 
Palestine. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. With 
nine photo-en; poriaae 
Boks on travel in Palestine are increasing rapidly. This one in particu- 

lar is a very interesting volume, and the text is embellished with 

first-rate illustrations. r. Ross, with a Baedeker in one pocket and 

# Bible in the other, has recorded everything of interest that he saw, 

and he touches—though not s» fully as we could wish- on the deeply 

interesting controversy as to the supposed site of Calvary. 

STaBLEs, Gorpon. Leaves from the Log of a Gentleman Gipsy. 
(Jarro\d and Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 430. 15s.. Iuustrated. 
Ararticularly crude and unprepoesessing cover warns readers off what 

b reaily an beer igrweg, | book. Dr. Gordon Stables is apparently a 

lover of the wild, free life of the country, and this bvok has been 

written ‘‘in the hope of popularising the mo-t healthful and fascinat- 
ing of all modes of travel, namely, that by caravan.” His log of daily 
events is interesting, ana the descriptions of scenery are often ve 
fine, but we can agree with his estimate of Bognor’s beauties. 
summer touria a roomy caravan, we can well agree, must be most 
enjoyable, and although we do not wish to see our country lanes 
blocked with unwieldy vehicles, yet if Dr. Gordon Stab‘es’ instruc- 
tions are carried out, we have no doubt that many will participate 

— — in a diversion which, it seems, at present he to 

mself, 





Christmas Numbers.—The World (1s.) contains a number of un- 
signed but interesting stories, illustrated admirably by Mr. Alfred 
Bryan, the caricaturist, who also contributes a large plats, ‘‘ Society at 
Newmarket.” The Whitehall Review (1s.), as last year, gives a Christmas 
umber containing twelve short stories, ali more or less thrilling, and 
all by personages whose names are better known inthe social than ih 
the literary world. Sylvia's Journal (Ward, Lxck and Co.) is a double 
aumber, and contains a story by Mr. Coulson Kernahan (the author of 
the ‘‘ Dead Man’s Diary”), an article by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome ‘‘On 
poating and Writing,” in his particular style of humour, and an 
original play for drawing-room production, by Mr. R. Aadré. 7 
fatr (1s.) contains stories by James Payn, the Earl of Desart, Mrs. F, 
H. Williamson, Joseph Gallant, Cecil Raleigh, and others together 
with a double-page cartoon, ‘‘ Bench and Bar,” by Stuff Gownsmano, 
giviog caricature portraits of some thirty legal luminaries. The most 
noteworthy point about the Christmas number of Woman (3d.) is that 
every article, story, and sketch which it contains is contributed by a 
woman. It contains articles and stories by El'a Hepworth Dixon, Lady 


Blake and others. Guld-n Gates (2d.)—which is to be known in future . 


as Winter’s Weekly—con'ains a budget of short stories, including one 

Fag Arthur Stannard (John Strange Winter), the editress, entit'ed 

rey Mignoa: An Unpublished Incident in the Life of Bootle’s 
y.”” 


THE BLUE-BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE Blue-books issued during the month of December are very few 
in number. The more important of them are catalogued and described 
‘n the following list. A complete enumeration can be obtained of 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen’s Printers, East Harding 


t, H.C. 
I.—DOMESTIC. 

BRITISH IMMIGRANTS IN BRazIL. Reporte. 

er 2 from Her Majesty’s Representatives in Brazil concern- 
ing the Condition of Britix<h Imarigrants. Numerous letters to and 
from Lord Salisbury, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Mr. Byron Reed, M.P., 
Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Adam (H.M. Representative iu Brazi!), and 
others, concerning the condition of English families that had been 
induced to emigrate to that country. The correspondence covers the 
months of June, July, and August, 1891. (Pp, 28. Price 3d.) 





Explosions From Coat Dust. Report. 

First rep rt of the Royal Commission on Explosions from Ccal Dust in 
M nes, with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. The inquiry in 
question being uot yet completed, the Commissioners do nwt offer 
any opinion or rec mm-~-ndation in regard to it. Sir Frederick Abel 
ani Mr. Godfrey Lushington are amoog the twenty-three witnesses 
et have so far been examined. (Pp. vi. 194. iagrams. Price 

8. 6d.) 


HisToricat MSS. Commission. Report. 

Twelfth Report. Ap,endix Part V. The second volume of the MSS. 
of His Grace the Duke of Rutland preserved at Belvoir Castle. 
Embraces the period between the years 1642 aud 1770, and contains 
—_ information of historical and domestic interest. (Pp. viii. 493. 

ice 28.) 


Poor RELIEF AND PusLtic HeatTH. ScoTLanp. Report. 
Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Supervision for the Relief of 

the Poor and of Public Healtb in Scotland 1890-91. Full particulars 

with numerous s:atistical appendices. (Pp. xxx. 280. Price 1s, 3d.) 


ScimNCE AND Art DePpaRTMENT. Report. 

Thirty-eighth Report of the Department of Science and Art of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, with Aypendi The General Report 
is followed by numerous appendices, discussing minutes, correspon- 
dence and reports, science and art instruction, the South Kensington 
Museum, ete. etc. (Pp. iv. 394. Price 2s. 4d.) 


WaGEs aND Pr pvucrion. Report. 

Report to the Board of Trade on the Relation of Wages in certain In- 
dus'ries to the Cost of Production. The industries dealt with are 
agriculture, coal-mining, gas manufacture, iron and steel, ship-build- 
ing and engineering, cuttun mapufacture, railways, cauals, tramways, 
7 fla docks and harbours, and waterworks. (Pp. 196. Price, Is. 
4 





II.—FOREIGN. 
The Foreign Blue-books of the month include a large number of 
diplomatic and consular reports on trade and finance, amuwg which we 
may enumerate the fullowing :— 





























Country. Consular District. Pp. Price. 
NII dacivenen a ee ae 52 Map. 9. 
i da... Switzerla 16 ae OS 
Netherlands 22 Cas. 
ieteed Norway (Finances) .. 8 ld 
cep co MOBWRD sislcisn cones 6 ia ad. 
sates .. Brit. North Borneo .. 20 . yd. 
.. Alexandria ....... bitvsee 22 ila. 
urkey ..... 4 on fa. 
WineRO. si ccdedeconciice . oa” & 
Hiogo and Osaka ............... 32 one 2hd. 
.. Sweden (finances &taxation) 30 a 
cocesce cco BERG ..cccoccersecceaessesecceveccecee 40: + so MQ 
i St. Pe ersburg wiee? 0 on: Se 
Ecuador ........... aie iG hee 
Beozil (Finances) ra 
yponccsese TROIODiccciverinecs 2 2d. 
.. Amsterdam 22 ld. 
C80 «...... — ees 22 zd. 
.. Dutch Guiana.. 12 1d. 
Mesestoon « Canary Island.. a a * 
eho. MEU.’ <ccdensectebmiintanttbes -. 20 a  # 
South Russia (Agriculture). 8 hoo SG 
Denmark (Agricuiture, etc.) 16 =. OA 
Foreign Tiade. » 4 ae ae 
Salonca ~ « id. 
Stettin ...... 33. Sha 
Philadel phi ‘ - 
965... Mexico . Mexico 28 2d. 
POR a NER ccpinnenceseseciscd ef Messi has vindaecnc 40... 23d. 
967... Switzerland........... . (Trade Agricult use and Com- ? 
ial relation) Buinan 
968... Spain..........-.00000 Praerto RICA. ..cccccccoscccocccesee ~  - §d. 
.. Austria-Huvgary ... Hungary (Finances) 14 la 
970... Columbia ..........+0+++ Columb. ........+ sndnnionasacsiants 10 oo 
971... Columbi Panama. 13 oo. an 
972... Bavaria......cse .... Bavaria (Agriculture)......... 4 1. 4d, 
The Miscellaneous Series of Foreign Office Reports include the 
following :— 
No. 209.—Tunis. Report on the Methods adopted ia Tunis fer 
Docherty, Locusts. (Pp. 10. rams. Price ls. 4d.) No. 210.— 
Borneo. Notes on a Visit to Sarawak and ite Trade. (Pp. 8. Price 1d.) 


58. Price 3d.) No. 215.—NoRway. Report on the Fisheries of 
Norway. (Pp.2. Price 4d.) 
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THE CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES AT HOME AND ABROA) 











bemarle. January. fd. 
ae A Sung on Stone. J. McNei'l Whietler. 
Foreign Affairs and "Home Defence. Sir 
C. Dilke. 
ee Public Schools, Hon. and Rev. 


The arent League: 
nee igin and Work. Miss M. 


2. Ite Absurdity. Oscar Browning. 
Labour Questions. Ben Tillett. 
Alma Mater. December 16. 2d. 
Profes:or Finlay, of Aberdeen. With 
Portrait. 
Anti-Opium News. December 15. 
The Financ:.) A pect of the Opium Ques- 
tion. J.G. —- 
Antiquary. Janu 
The Hoy — of ae (Illus.) Rev. 


R. F, Clar 

The Moral Of the Folk Lore Congress, 

PRs aod *Reading M R 

0 in useum. Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield. 
Argosy. January. 

In the Letus Land. *llus.) Chas. W. 

Wood. 


Arts Review. January. 1s. 
Allan Colross, With Portrait. 
The Review oF Reviews. With Portrait 
of W. T. Stexd. 
Atalanta. January 
Cycling tor Girls.” R. . 
Atlantic Rosey. January. Ils. 
Boston. aldo Emerson. 
James Russe Lowell. Henry James. 
Birds and “ Birds,” Edith M. Toomas. 
John Stuart Mill and the London and 
Westminster Heview. ©. Marion D, 
Robe: tson Towers 
The Oreed = the Old South. B.L. 
Gilders'ee 
™ Grashees ‘Need of College Girls. Annie 


P. Cal. 
The Political Situation. 
Australasian Pastoralists’ 
November 16. 
Pleuro-Pneumonia. A. Loir. 
The C Jonial Horsee—Hunters and Hunt- 
ing. If. Lord Oorlow. 

Australian Herald. November 6d. 
Tne Feud Be: ween Capitsl and Labour. 
Au istralian Independent. Novemb-r 16- 

The International a Coun- 
cil. With Po 
Author. (Boston.) November. 10 cents, 
thods of Authors. I. Dr. H. Erick- 
ar 
Bankers’ Magazine January. 1s. 63. 
Mr. cy en’s £1 Note Scheme. With 
Portrait. 
a ‘Outlook for 1892. W. R. Law- 


konds Finance, and Banking Troubles in 
Australia. 
About the Bankers’ Magazine. 
Belford’s Monthly. December. 25 cents. 
ay Os en Congress. S. 
ool 
7 the "Plains Thirty Years Ago. C. 


ssell. 
ve "Work vf Women. Dr. Huldah T. 
Gu 
The ‘Relga of the Huckster. KE. W. 
Searing. 
American Slang. C. L. Hildreth. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. January. 


Review. 


8. 6d. 
Fifty Years of Conservative Influence— 
"1842-1892. 


Pleasure. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Sketches from Eastern Travel. 

On Fowl rs and Wild Fowling. A Son of 
the Marshes. 

Cricket and ‘ricketers. 

The Fall. f Balmaceda, 

L rd Rosebery’s “* Pi t.”| John Skelton. 

Tha Ontlook of the New Year. 








Bookman. Janvary. 6d. 
The Carlyles and a Segment of their 
Circle. Continued. 
onag Reminiscences. With Por- 


Advice to a Young Journalist. 
Facsimile of a Burns Document, 
Boy’s Own Paper. J a 
ad Birds at the Zoo. mecditus.) Dre. W. 
T. Greene. 
—- Ironwork for Boys. (Illus.) J. A. 


Canadian Queen. November. 10 cts. 
Rudyard Kipling. (Witn Portrait.) 


Capp Illustrated Magazine. November. 


The ‘Native uestion. President Reitz. 
Five Hund Miles in a Post Cart. 
Mafeking to Macloutsie. (illus.) 


Casgeli’s Family Magazine. January. 


The Mickel Mines in Central Canada. 
llus.) 
Sparrows and Blackbirds, (Illus.) A.J. 


Bamford. 
Mount Mellick Embroidery. (Illus.) 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. January. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison at Haslemere. 
(Illus.) 

A Visit tothe Treasury. (Illus.) 

Mr. E.R. Russell, Editor of the Liverpool 
Post. (With Portrait.) 

Mr. rn Bunting, Editor of the Con- 

ry Review. (With Portrait). 
Prot. ‘Shietises Heme. (Illus,) 
How our Canal gang Lives. (Illus.) 
Century. January. 
The Jews in New York. (illus.) BR. 


Wheatley 
ag fm Last Battle. (Illus.) Capt. EH. 


The Jewish Question. Josephus. 
The Al Hunters ia Louisiana, 
Cilus.) ‘A. Wilkinson, 
Witchcraft. J. M. Buckley. 
wae Discontent of the Parneers, J.R. 
Conant Africa. January. 
Harvey Gvodwin, Bishop a Carlisle. 
(Wich Portrait). 
Chambers’s Journal. January. 8d. 
The Utility of Sma‘! Currency. 
Gibraltar for Twenty Centuries. 
Charities Review. Dezember. 20 cents. 
Working Men's Insurance. Prot. Myo 


Smith. 

A Word to Trades Unions. Prof. J. W. 
Jenks. 2! 

Manuil Training. Mrs. J. C. Barrows. 

Co-operation Against Beggary. Jvhr 
Glenn, 

Free Focd and Free Education. A. G. 
Warner. 

Neighbourhood Guilds. Edw. King. 

Chautauquan. January. 20 cents 

The Battles of Saratoga. (Illus.) John a. 
Nicolav. 

St»tes Made from Territories. Dr. J. A. 


Woodburn. 
The Cruise of the Quaker City. Ree llec- 
tiors of Mark Twain. Mary M. Fair- 


banks. 
Progress in the Nineteenth Century. 
Prof, B. A. Freeman. 
Nigara, the Motor for the World’s Fair. 
Prof. J. Trowbridge 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
January. 
The Bible in Chinese. hes: G. Bnsor. 
ba the Eskimos. Rev. E. J. 
eck. 
A Modern Apost'e—the Late Rev. A. J. 
S mervi'te. Canon Bell. 
Church Monthly. Janu-ry 
Grave of «he Young = Westmic ster 
Abbey. Archdeacon Farrar, 





— 


Church Reformer. Janua' 2d. 
Th~ C srs of Rural Depop tion. Fredk, 
Verinoer, 


Coming Day. Janury. 3d. 
The sible and Womaunkind. J. Pay 
Hopps. 
Conteny rary Pulpit. January. 6d. 
ond Fathsenood. Rev. Ossian 
ge Me... 
Contemporary Review. January. 2s. 6d. 
Tae tsar Persecuor, E. B. Lanin. 
ae London Water Companies. Arch. &. 


bbs. 
The Failure a ot ae Nile Campaign. 
Archibald F 
= min | cae i Faith, Bishop Harvey 


Vilinge “Life in France. Rev. W. Tuck- 


The Revival of Henry VIII. F. H. Hill. 

Liveral Thevl in the Church of Evg- 
land. T. C. Snow. 

Conversations and Correspondence with 
Thomas Carlyle, I. Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 


Cornhill Magazine. January. 6d. 


Cold. 
Old Men, by One of Them. 
A Railway vuraey in Russia 


Economic Journal December. 5s. 
Introouctory Lecture _on Political 
Keonomy. Prof. F. ¥. Edgeworth. 
The Alleged Difference in the Wages of 
Mon and Women. Sidney Webb. 
The Oval Question, Forster B-own. 
The New Theory of Interest. W. Smart. 
The Evolution of the Socialist Programa 
Germany. Prof. G. Adler. 
Labour Trounles in New Zealand. W.1. 
Charlewood. 
An Attempt to ay the Circulation 
of tre Rupee. Harrison. 
The Silver eating in seme T. Lloyd. 
Ind: striat Congress. Jo!-n Rae. 
The Causes of Poverty. H. Dendy. 


Educational Review (New York). 
December. 1s. 8d. 

Lowell *s an Educator. Seth Low. 

The Action of the Colleges upon the 
Schools. William C. Collar. 

A Statistical Study of Memory and Associ- 
ation. J. Jastrow. 

College Arhle ics asa Heart Disease. 


Dudley A. eo 

ueational Thought ir 

Great Bite. J.G. Fitch, 

Cit. y School Supervision. Thomas M 
Miet 


Educational Review (London). January. 
Professional Training for Teachers. J. G. 


Cambridge and Technical Education in 
the Counties. Stanley L:athes. 
About Schoolmasters. J.T. W. Perowne 
Day To toieg Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Rev. W. W. Jackson. 
Agriculture in the Universities. A. P. 


urie. 
— Bnylish School and its Opponente a’ 
Oxford, F. York Powell. 


Ths Educa jonat Institutions of the 
Crystal Palace. (Illus.) 


sae Illustrated Magazine. January 
om bry VIII.” on the Stage. (Illu: 
Fred. Hawkins. 
A Toracco Factory. (Illus.) Josep 
Hatton. 
ee in Russia, (Ilus.) Dr. E.J 
lon 


bey Life in the Olden Time, (Illus. 


ixpositor. 
Woo ooh. 
Abraham 


tpository 
old To 


ime and \ 
typical } 
Feuer wei 


fireside. 


Oxtur. as 


fortnight] 
The VUons 
c.W.D 
Toe New . 
A Handfu 
Unodcr th 
Hon. At 
The Bliuu 
Puilip Be 

nahan, 
The Admi 
m. Ko 


Should th 
Jacob H 
A Plan fo 
Horace 
Bank No 
Pian, | 
Is Modern 
Harriso' 
Reformat 


Janua 
The Darda 
L. Wils« 
The Sea H 
K. Inger 
Down the 
Woman’s 
Harter. 
Material S 


Gentleman 
A Chapte 
Basil W: 
Leaves fro 
Our First | 
Kent. 
The Stoler 


Girl’s Own 
Outdoor C 
(Ins ) 
The Flowe 
Brewer. 
Chamois | 





ale, 

The Sorting of Paupers. (Lllus.) Edit! 
Selle 8, 

— F fe Bo —— Town.—Dysart.(lilus 

Fruit Ranchi om ‘(Illus.) Hugh Marshr 








YUM 


ing. (Il 


Good Wort 
Tes kesbu' 
Higbland 
The Wrin 

Earth. 











Campaign. 


op Harvey 
W. Tuck- 


', H. Hill. 
ch of Hug: 


lence with 
van Duffy. 


6d. 


. 5s. 
Political 
vorth. 


irculation 
T. Lloyd. 
dy. 

‘) 

ow. 
upon the 
nd Associ- 
Disease. 
ought in 
omas M 
January. 
re. J. G. 
sation in 


.. 
Perowne 
ford and 


onente a’ 


of the 


January 
(Illus) 
Josep 

Dr. Ed 
(Hlus.' 





CONTENTS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PERIODICALS. I01 
sa" (Rome). December. 1 fr. 50c. Great Thoughts. January. ls. Lippincott’s Magazine. Jan - Is. 
L Viscoveries iu Rome. L. Borsuri. Tue Eaucativu ot the Future. Grant ‘Tue Euator-in- wa Story. ath Por- 
* ae Convicted of Hercsy. An Altar- Allien. trait. Colonel A. K. McClure. 

# by Botvicelli. Leader Scott. St. Giles’s Mission to tp The Decline of Politeness. Amelia BE. 
Prisuners. With Portraits. M. 


bx sitor. January. 1s. 
eu. Prot. W. G. Elmslie. 
rt rabam Kuenen. Canon 8 


sitory Times. January. 
i Fegaiee. Eleanor S aeepaate. 


ond Water. January. 1d. 
fypical Kuropean Fire Brigades: The 
Feuerwehr ot Berlin. 


side. January. 
reside. as it Was. srdinsdene Whately. 


fortnightly Review. January. 2s. 6d. 

®he Conservative Foreign Policy. Sir 
C. W. Dilk-. 

Toe New Astronomy. Sir Robert Ball 

A Handful of Lead. Sir Henry Pottinger. 

Uodcr the Yoke of the Bucterflies II. 
Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

The Bliuu Guides of lualy. Ouida, 

pallip ene Marston. Coulson Ker- 


me je of Justice in America. 
Wm. Roberts. 

Victor Hugo: * Dieu.” A, C. Swinbourne. 

oc and Butt: A Wialogue. H. D. 
y 1, 


Forum. November. 50 cents. 
Degradation by Pensions—the Protest of 
Loyal Volunteers. Lieut. A. R. Foote. 
Signiticance ot the Massachusetts Elec- 

tim. Gov. W. E. Russell. 
The Jewish Persecution—I's Financial 


and Internacional Aspects. A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 
French Feeling towards Germany. 


C mille P. letsn, 

Should the Silver Law of 1890 be R2pealed ? 
Jacob H. schiff. 

A Plan for a Permanent Bank System. 
Horace White. 

Bank Note Oirculation—Mr. Harter’s 
Pian, H.W. Cannon. 

Is Modern Education a Failure? Frederic 


Harrison. 
Returmatory or — Prison Manage- 
ment? K. C, Foste 
The Work of Wianee Clubs. Alice H. 
Rhine. 
pase School be a Blight to Child Life? 
Dr. J. M. Rice 


A Day _ Lord Tennyson. S'r Edwin 
Arnold 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
January. 25 cents. 
The Dardanelles Quest‘oo. (Illus.) Juhn 
ilson. 
st — —g and their Chase. (Tllus.) 


ad. 5 all (Illus.) J. McMullen. 

Woman’s Life in Turkey. (lilus.) Olive 
Harter. 

Material Spooks. C.G. D. Roberts. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. January. 1s. 

A Chapter in the History of Oracles. 
Basil Williams. 

Leaves from a Diary. Per-y Fitzgerald. 

Ree First Great Sea-fight —Sluys. Philip 


ent. 
The Stolen Key. Robert are 
The Fuel of the Sun. J. E. Gove. 
The Last Poems of Philip Bourke 
Marston. 


Girl’s Own Paper. January. 

Outdoor Games from Over the = III. 
(Itus) H. Townsend. 

The Flower Girls of London. I. 
Brewer. 

Chamois Leather Embroidery and Paint- 


Emma 





) Edit! 
t.(Hlur 


Marshr 





XUM 


ing. (Illus.) Blanche C. Saward. 


Good Words. January 
Tewkesbury Abbey. ioe) ) Dean Spence. 
Higbland Smugglers. (I!lus.) 
The Wrinkles on the Face of Mother 
Earth. Prof. Green. 








Holmes. 

Lou:se Chandler Moulton. With Portrait. 
C. Kernshaa. 

How Frank R. Stockton Writes. With 
Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 

Harper’s Magazine. January. 

anh Ke Deo Briviel Ou Columbia. 
(Ittus.) Julian Ralpu. 

Aaron Burr's Say one! and Trial. With 
Portrait, W. 8. 

Our — at yo With Map. 
J. Ral 

Popuar Plife in the Austro-Huogarian 
Capitals. (Illus.) W. Singer. 

Tne Neo-Christian Movement ia France. 
Viscount E. M. de Vogiié 

Pers nal Recollections Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. I. H. Brid 

L ndon of Charles ti 4 Second. ({ilus.) 
Walter Besant. 


Help. January. 1d. 
'he Workhouse Christ.” 
What Has Beeu Done at Sheffield. 
Religious Iostruction in bea ng 
Tbe Brabazon Scheme. M ath. 
A Programme of Poor Law ae Bet 
A — Workhouse Intirmary—Birming- 


onilar ren in Workhouses. 
Enter. aiuments for the me pore 


Home Messenger. January. 
Tue Gentie Act of Hous: Making. I, 
Aaome S. Sean. 


Homiletic Review. December. 

Eugéne Bersier. Prof. Wm, CO. ‘Wilkinson. 
Toe Biblical Tests Applied to Recent 
C'aims. II. Rev. Dr. C. B. Hulbert. 
Witham Caxton, the Old English Printer. 

Prof. T. W. Hunt. 
Bivlical H »miletics. Rev. Dr. C. B. — 
Training Mento Preach. Rev. Dr. KE. G. 
Robiuson. 


Hygienic Review. January. 2d. 
Sume Aaimals I vave Eaten. C. K. Murray 


Irish Monthly. January. 6d. 
Howth. Rosa Mulholland. 
The Awerican Mil. Alfred Webb. 


Journal of the Ro Royal Colonial Institute, 
Ary. 
Australasia: ‘4 Vindication. Sir Edward 
Braddon. 
Junior Magazine. January. 2d. 
“ Accoss the Water ”—Dublin. 
Hope. 
Kindergarten. December. 20c¢. 
Toe Legend of the Christ. Child and St. 
Anthony. (Illus.) Alice H. Potnam. 
Clay Modelling. Josephine C. Locke, 


Knowledge. January. 6d. 
The Astronomic»! Explanation of a Glacial 
Period. Sir Robert. Ball. 


Ernest 


A Gossip on Ghost Names. Cuntioued. 
Canon Isaac Taylor. 
British Mosses. Continued. (Illus. ) 


Lord Justice Fry. 
The Cajions of Colorad>. (Illus.) Rev. 
H. J. Hutebinson. 


Ladies’ Home Journal. January. 10c. 
rs. Bu: ton Ha risen. 
Mr. Be-cher, asI Knew Him. With Por- 
traits. IV. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Wom-n as Illustrators. Maude Haywoud. 


Lamp. January. 6d. 
O ir City egy, oe nama (Tllus.) 
The Hostess. Lady Grace. 


Leisure Hour. January. 6d. 
Th- Great Andes of the Equator. I. 
With Map and Illustr: tions. 
A Fioating R The B s of 
the West Indies. I. R. Robertson. 





The Railway Horse and the Carrier’s 
Horse. (Illas.) W.J. Grdon. 

A Skating Trip in Holland. 
Charles Whymper. 


(Illus.) 





Barr. 
Boxing. (Illus.) Daniel L. Dawson. 


Literary Opinion. January. 6d. 
Wordsworth on Old Age. bir. Edw. 
Strachey. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. With Por- 
traic. Richard Le Galiienne. 


Little Folks. January. 6d. 
‘ibe Manchester Shiv C.nal. (Illus.) H. 
W. Smith. 
The Central Telegraph Office. Edith A, 
Findlay. 
Longman ns Magazine. January. 64. 
“hin iliiam ViIL.” on the Stage. R. 
W. Loweand Wm, Archer. 
The * Donna” in 1891. 
Tne Sea's Finny Nurslings. 
Prince. 
Lucifer. December 15. 1s. 64. 
The Seven Principles of Man. (Con- 
cluded.) Annie Besant. 
Theosophy as it Presents Itself to an 
Oursider. P. N. Patankar. 
Ought Theosophists to be Propagandists ? 
A Bewitched Life. H. P. Blavatsky. 
An Outline of the Secret Doctrine. (Con- 
tinued.) 
Lyceum. December 15. 44 
Ea: ly Engiish Romances. Ill. Havelok. 
Prof. T. Arnold. 
The Hemcaien Literary Triumvirate. II. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. Januarv. Is. 
Hungry Children. H. Clarence Bourne. 
Andrew Marvell. 


Edw. BE. 


ag Land of Champagne. Charles 
Politics ona Industry. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 


Magazine of American History. De 

ember. 50 ecnts 

Some of Queen Ieahelil-’s D ecendants. 
With Portraits. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 

Career of Brigadier-General Jethro Sum- 
ver. Pres. K. P. Battle. 

The Colonial Meeting - House. Roy 
Singleton. 

Pen Portraits of Washington. Extracts 
from Letters and Journat of the Prince 


de Broglie. Horatio King. 
The Code in North Carolina. Prof. 8. B. 
Weeks, 


General George Ivari’s Military Career. 
Reply— Dr. G. E. Manigault, 

A Forgotten R-public— Sc. Gall. S. H. M. 
Byers. 


Missionary Review of the World. De- 
cember. 

European Tinevibie’ in the Mission 
Fie'ds. Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood. 

The Evangelisation of Israel. Prof. G. H. 
Schodde. 

Some Polemical Writings against the 
Jews in the First Seven Centuries. 
Rev. B, 

The Tour of the Lantern. F.E. Hoskins. 


Month. January. 2:. 
What is Theosophy? The Editor. 
Evolution. Rev. J« hn Gerard. 
T \e Apestile of Cod Water—Kneipp. 
Catholic England in Modern Times. III. 
Rey. Jobn Morris. 
Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend. December. 
Windmilts. (Lhus.) Jas. Clepban. 
The Walls of Newcastle. (Illus.) J. R. 
Boyle. 
Monthly Packet. J-nuary. 1s. 
Jine » Bs... and Her Heroines. W. W. 
Fowler. 
An Old Woman’s Outlook. C. M. Yonge. 
Hospital Nur-irg. H.M. and R. Wilson. 
Cameos from English History—the Geor- 
gian Colony. C. M. Yonge. 
National Magazine of India. October. 


1 rupee, 
Luchmee Bii, Ranee of Jh.nsi. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








National Review. J-nuary. 23. 6d. 
The Rural Vuwer. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
— Decorations. Lady Colin Camp- 


The Gicsiebea of = TT; = Bi Rabbel, 
tee of Letters and the S . Karl 


A Oaruer 0 of Essex. Julia Pgncighs. 
ag | in the Reign of Terror. J. A. 


The Mystery of Gravitation. J. E. Gore. 
Men-Servante in India. ©. T. Buckland. 
er Damned Mission. A. Egmont 

ake, 


Raters | Notes. Decamber, 


2d. 
ieval Seiboraian—St. Francis of 
Boy 


Newbery House Magazine: January. 


The gag a page Reeeitety Educa- 


oa. Rev 
Omeay Fs Peos ons -A A nea “Rev. Dr. 
Eale:. 
The Anglo-Catholic Movement ami 
ry ng Rav. F. Arnold. _ 
Syener Snith. Mrs. L. B. arate. 
¢ Village Churches. W. H. Daven- 


port dams. 
Uspabilshed Fragments of Coleridge and 
The World of Insects. Agnes Gibsrne. 


er England Magazine. December, 25 c. 


adiaa Ly and Journalism. 


(Utus.) W. B 
a ag ay and A anes College. (i.us.) 
O. L. Slattery. 
=— and White. (Illus.) Lillie S. 
Pa Pictures = Bosphorus, (lllus.) 


A. D. F. 
wy eo - Salo Witcheratt. (Illus.) W. 


Tse oy South—Fort Worth. (Ulas.) 
F. M. Clarke. 


New Review. January. 


1s. 
Wotton Reinfred. CObap. I.—III. Au 
Unpublished Novel. Thonaia Carlyle. 
go aaa jagland.” Duke of Marl- 


The "Gieces of the Analytic Spirit in 
Fistion. Paul Bourget. 

Englandio Egypt. dame Adam and 
KE iward Dicey. 

How Intemperance has been Successfully 
Combated. Duchess of Rutiand. 

The Literary Drama. H. A. Jon-s, 

Authors and Critics. Augustine Birrell. 

Inter-Astral Communication. Camiile 
Fiam marion. 


Nineteenth Century. January. 


Toe Horrors of Huager. 


Nicholas Sbish- 

koff. 

Lord R saber Og Mr. Pitt. Hon. 
R-ginald B. 

Hypnotism and tein De. E. Hart. 

Peotection—Free Traie—Fair Trade— 
Colonial Trade. Earl Grey. 

Our Minor Poets. H. D. Trait. 

Electrica! Transmiss.on of Power. 
of Alvemarle. 

Imperial Federation for Naval Defence. 

Brassey. 

Mutual Atd among the Barbirians. 
Prince Krapotkia. 

Min, East and West. 
Barnstt. 

T.ixes on Transport. W.M. Ac vorth. 

Ths Rural Voter— 
1. The Law, the Land, and the Labourer. 


Earl 


Rey. Samuel A. 


Lord Thr 

2. Farm Labourers and their Friends. 
William E. Baar. 

3. Hodge at Home. Mrs, Stephen 
Batsoa 


— American Review. December. 


Though's oa the Negro Problem. Jame; 


Bry 

The Three Philan.hropists, Col. R. G. 
Ingersoll. 

The Benefits of War. Admiral S. B. Lucs. 

A Great Statistical Investigation. Hon. 
C. D. Wright. 








Quiver. January. 6 








St. Nicholas. January. 
hants. 


Strand. D-cembe 


Is oie. Punishment Degrading ? 


ten and the Pope. Il. Maer Crispi. 

Kailway Rates. General H. Porter. 

Tove Workingman and Free Silver.  . V. 
Powderly. 

The Quorum in European Legislatures, 
Theodore Stanton and others. 

Football, Josepb H. Sears 

Do Americans L ve Money ? J. H. Browne, 


The Poor Man at Harvard. A ‘ Grind.” 
My Gold Cure. Dr. Leslie E. Keeley. 
Poet-Lore, December 15. 25 cents. 
* Hamlet.” Charles H. Burr, jun. 
The hol specter ance Question. J. 
mbull 


Popular _Selence Monthly. January. 


R: conn ye in the Pottery Industry. 
(Illus.) Edwin A. Barber. 
Theology and Pohtical Economy. Dr. 
Andrew D. White 
Preacher's Magazine. January. 4d. 
The Churches and the Working People. 


Primitive mae Magazine, Janu- 


The Home Lite 6 of “Her “Majesty. (Illus) 
AA. ee: 


The ne Gospel. in in the on Air. (Iilus.) 


Tots and Workmen foonat the Woo3s. 
(Iilus.) Rev. B. G. Jonna, 


Regions: Beyond. December, 3d. 


Dr. Harry Guinness on the Cuvngo. 
(Illus.) 
Conareanteien and the Evangelisa- 


tion of the World 


Review of the ieuiies. December 15. 


The Late Bishop of Carlisle. With Por- 
trait. Bishop Boyd-Carpenter. 
With 


Rev. Dr. Jo unro Gibson, 
Portrait. 

The Place of the Parson in Politics. Rev. 
Canon Barker, Rev. W. Tuckwell, Key. 
Guinness Rogers, and others. With 
Portraits. 

The Chiet Temperance Organisations. 
With Portraits of Temperance Leaders. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 

Tne London School Board Election. Hon. 

Lyulph stanley. 


Is. 
War K.ep! illus.) Chas. F, 
Holder. 


Two Queer Cousins of the Crab. (Illus.) 
Eliza R. Scidmore. 


Sqlence and Art. January. 


3d. 
'b vern as a Teachivg Power. (Illus.) 
H. Snowden Ward. 

Egyptian Art, Charles Ryan. 


Scots Magazine. January. 6d. 


Avatar. 
as ore of Advertisements. Jessie 


ay. 
Islay Parliaments. D. Anderson. 


Seribner’s Magazine. January. 1s. 


Paris Theatres and Concerts, I. The 
Comedié-Francaise, and the Odéon, 
(Ittus ) Wm. F, Apthorp. 

C.ime andthe Law. Frederick Smyth. 

A Day With the Donkey Boys. (Iilus.) 
BR. H. acd E. W. Blashfield. 

Bokhara Revisited. (Itlus.) Rev. Dr. H. 
Lansdell. 

Sir Augustus Harris. Sith Portrait and 
illustrations, 

Ghosts. (Illus.) Irving Montagu. 

An Unpublished Letter of Charles Lamb. 

Portraits of Mary Anderson, Andrew 
Lang, Lord Coleridge, Prince Bismarck, 
and others 

Christmas Crackers. (IIlus.) 


Sunday at Home. January 


6d. 
The Apology of ‘Aristides, Rev. Dr. 
Stokes 


The Religions of India, as Illustrated by 
their Temples. 





Religious Life and Thought in Belgium, | 
(Itlus.) II. 


Sunday Magazine. January. 
‘Lhe Jewish Colony in London, a (Tus, 
Mrs. Brewer. 
Industries «f the Ho'y Land. (Illus.) 
Rev. W. M, Statbam. 
Barbarous Russia. Mary Harrison. 
Beyond the Frosty Caucasus. (lIllus. 


. A. Morrison. 
Our Children s Shelter. (Iilus.) Baroness 
Burdett-Cout: 
Temple Bar. Janoary. 8. \ 
Tne Wedded Poets—the Brownings. Mrs, | 
Andrew Crosse. | 





Amiel’s Journal. 
Mirabeau, 
— Marching. Lieut.-Col. P. C. Whal- 
ey. 
Charles James Napier. 
Thinker. January. 1s. 
p and Critici Prof. J. | 
Ive! “4 


Mrs. Besant’s Doubt, and her Interview 
with Dr. Pusey. Rev. Dr. C. Chapman. 
United Service Magazine. January. 1s, 
Principles «f Army rrumotiou. General 
Sir Juho Ady e. 

The Present Fortifications of Constanti. 
nople and ite Environs. I . You 
Bieber tein. 

The Three Ruling Races of the Future, 
I. Col, H. Elsdale. 


Sandhurst aud ite Legends. Ill. Lieut.- 
Col. C. Cooper King. 
Our Military Pcie in India. III. 
C. B. Norman. 
Our Non-Commissioned Officers. A Troop 
Sergeant-Majoc of Dragoons. 
cae en for Soldiers. 
K 
University cpuiadieiiaiale, Dec. 15. 2d. 
London Universwy and the Study of His- 
tory. U.S. Fearonside, 
Vietorian Magazine. Januar: 
Furtuer Contessions of an Onan | Eater. 


Edited by Alex. H. Japp. 
Tbings to pe thankful for. Isabella Fyvie 


Mayo. 
Charlotte Corday. Sarah Tytler. 
Welsh Review. January. 6d. 
The Issue outside the Forest an Dean. 
Harold Frederic. 
A Welsh Programme. Alfred Thomas. 
The Church in Wales. C. H. Glascodine. 
The Priest in Politics. Sic Grattan | 
Esmonde, 
a and a Welsh University. 


Rev. 


anuary. 
Lord Lytton and the oe Vicercyalty. 
Westminster Review. January. 2s. 61 
The Logic of a Ghost’s Advocate. D. G. 
Ritchie. 
Colonial Government of Great Britain, 
Inspiration and Truth. Walter Lleyd. 
sone Parke’s African Experiences. 
D. F. Hanvigan. 
Our Inaian Frontier Expeditions. J. 


Dac: sta, 
Are Women Protected? Matilda M. 


Blake, 
Tne Horrors of Sport. Lady F. Dixie. 


On the Nature of State Interference. 


Western Magazine and Portfolio, 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
Decemer 5. 30 cents. | 
Modern Methods of Hlustration. Con- | 
tinued. W.H. Hyslop | 
Photographic Chemistry. Continued. | 


Yours England. January. 34. } 
The Northen Homes of Our Winter | 
Birds. (Illus.) F. A. Fulcher. | 

Young Man. January. 3d. 

How to Conauer an Audience. Interview 
with Rev. Price Hughes. P. L. Parker. 

‘‘ Autobiography of Mark Rutherford.” 
W. J. Dawson. 

The Home Life of Mr. Gladstone. {itas, | 

When I Was a Young Man. Prof. J. 8 
Blackie. 
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POETRY, ART, AND MUSIC. 





ary. 
us. Hlsie Kendall. 


won voois, A. M. C, Taylor. 


utie Monthly. January 
sown by he Shure in December. T. W. 
Parsoss. 
Belford’ 's Monthly. December. 
Fireflies, Ir.m your Lamps Anew. 
oF iza eta Akers. 
My Two Pocts. A. B. Paine. 
Cope Illustrated Magazine. Rovemien. 
he Ling Trail, Ruayard Kip 


Century. January. 
The Cloud Maiden. W. W. Camp’ ell. 
A Parti .g Guest. * Nicholson. 


AGa:lsnd. Frank D. Sherman. 

New Year's Eve. Illus. Alice W. 
B-otherton. 

Sonnet on the Sonnet. Inigo D-ane. 


Five Poems by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Cornhill. January. 
T: me and Change. 


Expositor. January. 
Av Misuight. D-an Chadwick. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
Janu wy. 

Columbus. Jvaquin Miller. 

A Vilage M.id. ({llus.) Arthur Salmon. 
Girl’s Own Paper. January. 

Ch ist-uas ses. (diilus.) Augusta 

Hancock. 

A C :ristunss Carol. 8S. ¥. A. Caulfield. 

Good Words. January. 


QGvodwiu Sands. Wm. Canton. 
The Forest uf og John Reid, 
Harper’s. Janu 


Tue Sorrow of Robad, (Ilus.) A. Batez. 
Irish Monthly. January. 

New Year Bells, E inor Sweetman 

Fath-r Damien. and Gorges. 
Leis.re Hour. Janua 

The Year's Bi:th. Maxwell Gray. 

Reaembra ice. L. M. Little. 
Lippincott’s. January. 

to Gudewife. J. W. Riley. 

My LoeandI A, P. Terhune, 

A Fragment —Daniel L. Diwson. 
Longman’s Magazine. January. 

Banbury Town. Clothilde Balfour. 
Macmillan. January. 

AL don Rose, Ernest Rhys. 
Magazine «te American History. 


The T vo Lincolns. Rev. "Wo. C. Richards, 
The Guns in the Grass. Tnomas Frost. 


Monthly Packet. Jan 
uf wey. Hartley Coleri ge. 
AR er. Blinche Oram, 
~~ England Regnems. December. 
Poyis, Henry O, 
Parnell, T. H. Parubam, 
Wi-t-r. Ju ie M. Lippm: 
Mozart and Meadslescha. “(ilus ) Zitella 
Cocke. 
Gweulyn. Ernest Rhys. 
Fortune T-lling. Marion P. Guild. 
Scots Magazine. January 
Thrre Poews oy Patrick PE. ‘s ‘exander. 
Scribner. Jaauary. 
A Ballide«f Dawn. H. McCu!loch, jun. 
At Noon. G. Santayana. 
Armistice. Hien Burroughs, 
a hecracad in the Pool. Graham R. Tom- 


The ‘Desa of Bourges. Pe Wenda.l, 
Song. Duncan C. S-ott. 
Strand Magazine. De mber. 
Tre Winding Walk. (Illus.) F. L. Moir. 
A Vision of St. Nicholas. (Illus.) C.C. 
ore. 
Sunday at Home. Janu 
Waiting for Jack. (Illus. ‘i ‘Teabella Fyvie 
May». 





Sunday Magazine. Janvar;. 
OCniidren wt ube Sua. Serab D.udney. 


Temple Bar. Jan 
Hichaca ag Mary G.oghegin. 
A Bachelor's Bal 
How to be a though Sing’e. 


Edmucd Viney. 


Theatre. Janua or. 
Hume at Last. Clement Sco t. 


ART. 


L’Art. Paris. 10fr. December 1. 
Auguste Vitu. <lilus,) A. De Latour, 


Sélie Delaunay. Continued. (Illus.) Paul 
Lerci. 


December 15. 
Exhbibicion of Dutch Old Masters in ay 
fi r the Bexetit of une Poor, (I.lus.) L 
Gauchez. 





, 

Elie Delaunay, Continued. (Llus.) 
P. Leroi. 

Edouard Lalo. (With Portrait.) G. 
Servidres. 


Raffet, Ar ist. (Dlus.) A. de Buiscerct. 
Reviews of Christmas B. veo (IL.us.) 


Art Amateur. January. 
“The Golden Stair” 
(Illas.) 

Metal Work in the Spitzer Museum. 
(ilius ) C. Wason. 


Art Journal. January. 1s. 6d. 
**A Street in Cologue.” Etching by A. H. 


Haig 

Axel iL. Haig, (Ula:.) CO. L. Hind. 

The Sculptor’s Mistake. (Ilius.) J. Le- 
maitre. 

A Counoisseur and His Sarroundings. 
— Mr. James Orr. ck. (Ilius.) C. Mons- 
house. 

Sir Ju:hua Reynolds and His Mcdels. 
(Iilus.) F. A. Gerard. 

Ceilings and Floors. Illus.) 
Vallacce. 

The Museum of Science and Art, Edin- 


s. 6d. 
y ‘tone Jones. 


Aymer 


burgh, Sie R. Muidoch Smith, 
Director. With Portrait, and other 
Lilustrations. H.M Cundall. 


Atalanta. January. : 
Royal Favourites, llustra'ions from Sir 
Edwio Lan’seer, Adela E. Op,er. 
Atlantic Monthly, January. 
Why Socialism A, peals vo Artists. W. 
Crane. 
Century. January. 
Ancrea del 8_r o. 
man. 
Chambers’s Journal. J nu:zry. 
Comerwng btcbivg. 
Chautauquan. January. 
Riemer. (Ius.) M. Th mp on. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
mt With Portrait. 


(Iilus.) W. J. Stil!- 


Anxelica Kav fmann, 


Evelyn M. Moo 
Stained Glass oy (I!lus.) Roger 
Biordan. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts. Dicember 1. 
Simon-Jarques Rochard. Charles 


Ephrvasi. 
The Calleetion of Arms in the Museum of 


the Louvre. I. M. M. Ma‘ndron. 
Elie Delaunay. (Concluced), M. G. 
Lafene stre. 


Tie True Architect of the Old Town 
Hall of Paris. M. Berrard Prost. 

Geman Art. M. T. d+ Wyz wa. 

Art Bibliography for the Last Six Months 
of tie Year i891. M. Paulin Teste. 


Magazine of Art. January. 1s. 
Portrait of a Lady, Pbotogravure after 
Job Russell. 
John Russell. 
I!lustratior s. 
House Architecture—Eateri.r. 
R. Blemfield 


With P. rtrait and other 
G.C. Williamson. 
(Tilue.) 











Two Winter Exhibitions. (Illus.) F. 
Wedmure. | 

i > eae (illus.) Miss 

The Dulwich. Gallery. I. (ilus.) W. 
Armotr. ng. 


Portfolio. January. 2s. 6d. 
“~— | al ST Etching after J. A. 


The Tune cf Court. I. (Illus.) W. J. 

tie 

Mr. A.stin Dobson’s “ Hogarth.” (Llus ) 
A Spaniel Shepherd.” E by H 

# nD e ~ 3 
Maate: h Raeburn. eet 

The Yorkshire Coast. I. (lilus.) J. 
Ley 9 


Au erican Ilius:ra sie of To-day. (Illus.) 
W. A. Coftin. 





MUSIC. 


Amateur Work. January. 
Vio in Ma«inyg os It Was a 4g (Illus ) 
How to Bui.d a Smali Organ. (Illus.) 


Atalanta. January. 
Ma awe Albani. TWith Portrait. A. D. 
Vaudam, 
Blackwood. January. 
Au Ketimste of M.zart. F. J. Crowest. 


Century. December. 
Goun d iu Italy and Germany. With 
Portrait. Riminisceuces, ty Charles 
Frargois Guuned. (Recent). 


Lippincott's. January. 
 & anane. With Portrait. 


Magazine of Music. January. 6d. 
u icat Sucie ies uf the Metropolis, I. 
The Philharmonic Society. W. H. 
Cummings. 
The Future of the Drama and the D ama 
os Future. Cuntinued. J. F. Run- 


P. ‘rtrait and Biography of Mrs. Henschel. 

Music—“‘ The Old — and the New.’ 
Song. Marie Trannac 

Music —‘‘ Tambouria.” Piano Solo. Jcan 
Philippe Rameau. 


wey * aoa Record. January. 2d. 
} g 
Tt e Or, an Works of Bach. S. S. Stratton. 
Masked by Swan Hennessy. Piano 
Solo 
a Herald Janu*ry. 
W. H. Hunt of Birkenhead. With 
mg 
Music—* The Snows are Whirling.” 
Song. F. James. 
Musical Times. Janiery. 4d. 
The Prepus d Manchester Conservatoire. 
Peter Corvelius and the ‘‘ Barber of Bag- 
cad.” Constance B.che. 
Music—“ Hail. Gol en Morn!” Four- 
part sorg. E. A. Sydenham. 


Organist’ s Quarterly Journal. January. 


Mosie —Une P+tite Im-rovication, by Wm. 
Svark; P»storal ~ over A by C. A. 
Harris; Kavonise! Trio, by R. 
Seyer en; Andante Pastor-le, by W. C. 
A'kinson: Pr-luce and Fugue, by G. B. 
P: leri: 
J. Br dshaw ; Melodyg, by G. B. Liss»nt ; 
and Intruduct.on ard Fugue by W. Cc: 
Masters. 

Scribner's. January. 
Ba reuth Revisited. H. E. K. ehbiel. 
Song and Speech. January. 2%. 

Voce Culture. Extension of Compass. 

Hints for Voice Training. J.H. Wheeler. 

Stammering. Joseph Richardson. 

Translation and Traneposition. F.edeic 
Penna, 

Victorian. 

The Orgxn 


January. 
(Tus ) Walter 3 a | 





T eme for Improvisation, by | 


a 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. Binsiedelu. 50 Pf. | 
Bison in 


The es cieiakaiae of the 
America. (lilus.) Guido Weiss. 

Hans Sachs. Dr. f. A. Wuth. 

Aluminium, (Ovncluded.) 


Aus Allen Weltihefion. | Leipzig. 80 Pf. 


Tae Behring Sca Vispue. H. Backer 
Ovasting Ruunt ig ses ete 1885. (iulas. ) 
(Consiuded.) P. L-hzei 
Caracas, the N-w York of ‘South America. 
Dr. A. Olinda. 
Missions in sapegets, (Oun- 
cluded.) Dr, A. Vollm 
A Journey to Russia. (Concluded. ) 


Daheim, Leipzig. Depepes §, 
Otvo Heguer, With Portrai 
The Monastery at bos ell (Illus.) 
. J, Harimann. 
Mozart’ 8 Last t Days. (Illus.) F. Pfohl. 
December 12. 
Colds. Dr. M. Dyrenfur.h. 
Prehistoric America. —? P. Schellhas. 
Devember 19. 
The German Cbristaszas Hymns. A. 
Schmitthenner. Bos 


ene. Games on the Congo. K. 
The Kamarilla of Frederick William IV. 
T. H. Pantenius. 


Deutscher Raussohats, 
40 Pt. 


Palermo “la Peilce.”" “(illen ) 

Crime or Main+ss? Pr..f. Gutberlet. 

Johann Audr-as Schmeller. With Por- 
traic. De. von Lissi. - 

Peter Reichensperger, Member of the 
Centre in the German Reichstag. 

D:, F. von Stablewski, —— of 
Posen-Gnesen. 

The Marseillaise and the Some National 
Hymn. 


Deutsche Revue. - Berlin. 


Count Albrechs Lo age Roon, XXXI. 
pr ae F Holidays in Japan. I. Otfried 


Sixteen ¥. Years in the Workshop of Leopold 
von Ranke. (Continued). T. Wiede- 


mann. 
Goethe's quae: I. Schwabe- 


anuary. 

The War Question. 
Leszezynski. 

Count Albrecht vm Roon. XXXII. 

Animale’ Food and How They Ob‘ain 
It. R. von Hanstein. 

Ovurt Life at Berlin from 1826 to 1862, 

. E. von Natzmer. pe 

Cardinal Haynald. Janka Wohl. ~ 

Sixteen Years in Ranke's Workshop. 
(Continued). T. Wiedemann. 

Sammer Holidays in Japan. II. O. 


Regensburg. 


2 Marks. 


General von 


Mo ore: R-alism. Count B. 4g ene. 
School Reform * G-rmany in R-la.ion 
to Hygiene. J. Kollmann. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. 2 Marks. 


mber, 

bs Museum at Gizeh. Heinrich 
ru 

= riedrich Reinhard, 1806-9. W. 


bs Ses of Conrad F. Meyer. Lina 


The Y Betnetie and Social Position of 
Chinese Women, Prof. C. Ar-ndt. 
Women and Phila :thropy. Julius Post. 
James Russell Lowell. A. EH. Schonbach. 
Putitica! Correspondence :—Prospects of 
Peace in Europe, the Peace Con- 
ee the Crisis in Brazil, the Pope and 


taly, ete. x 
anuary. 
Danton. 
Shakespeare’s Historical Dramas from 
Richird II. to R:chard ITI. 
Letters from Tunis. 


Sone New Letters of Gentz. E. Guglia. 
Ubaldino Peruzzi, O. Hartwig. 
The Berlin Theatres. K. Frenzel. 
Pulitiesl Correspondence :—The 
Commercial ‘Treaties. Gen. 
Ca rivi’s Speech on Peace, Rudini’s 
Miais ry,the Archbishop of Aix, ete 


Deutsche Werte. Vienna, 1 Mk. 59 Pf. 
quarterly. December. 
The Latest P.vesian Inquiry into the 
Condition of Je cymes (Concluded.) 
F. Schlinkert 


Frauenberuf. Weimar. 5 Marks per 
aunum. No. 
Love and Friendship in the Light of the 
New Woman Movem-nt. Luise Hitz. 
The Thira General Meeting of the German 
Woman’s Retorm Leagu-. 


Die Gartenjauhe. Leipzig. 50Pf. Heft 
Reininol Begas. (Illus.) Ludwig 


tech. 
Police and Criminals ia Berlin. (Illus.) 
Paul Liadenberg. 
Reminiscences of Chilihood at Weimar. 
(lilus.) Lina Schneider. 
Hett 14. 
Tbe Toysof our Forefathers. (Illus.) H. 


Boesch. 

The Wendei Country. (illus.) Th. 
Gampe. 

Gout. Prof. H. K: 

i metry of tne ry Cross. C. Falken- 


Music wana National Wit. Dr. A. R-iss- 


Christmas Masquerading in G rmany. 
(illas.) Dr. re Tille. 


Die Sean: Leipzig. 1Mk. De- 
Third Open Letter to the German Nation. 
M. G. Conrad. 


‘orm = SanerGioante and his Work. 
Girsué Carducel. (With: Portrait.) H. 


Merian 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Concluded. K. 
Kisver. 


Der Gute Kamerad. (For Boys.) 2 Mks. 


c . 
Wova Carving. (Tllus.) 


Die Katholischen Missionen. Frelburg 
(Baien). 4Marks per anaum. 
‘the Firet Priests in Australia. (illus) ) 
Missions in Paraguay. (Illus.) 


Konservative Monatsechrift. Leipzig. 
Decemb-r. 1M 

Angu:t Babel, De. BJ. Weesit 

Th- Lutberan Chureh in North America. 
J. Pen: ziin. 

gt rel Paegéy, and Ethics. 
Fachtman 

Emin Pacha. ‘ 

From Marseilles to Teneriffe. 
Rebeur. 

Chroniqne—German Politics, etc. 


Das Kranzchen. (For Girls.) 2 Marks, 
uarterly. No. 10. 
St. Nicholas in Dfferent Countries. 
(Ithis.) 
Evitieghe Revue aus Oesterreich. 
ona. 40 kr. December 1. 
thetonee and Richard Clam—Pu«r Nobile 
Fratrum. Josef Freiherr von He'fert. 
The Condition of the Press. 
Foreign Politics. Dr. Wm. Lauser. 


_ 


E. von 


December 15. 
The Present Position of the Austrian 
Parliament. 
Te New Continental System. G. J. 
Gu tmann. 
Hypnotism and Suggestion. Dr. L. 
Hirschfeld. 


Tue Freedom of the Pope and the Church, 


Literarische Rundschau fur das 
Katholische Deutschland. Freiburg 
(Baden) 75 Pf. December. 

Review of ‘The Oxford Movemnt” by 
Dean Church. A. Zimmermann, 





Sehorer's s Familienblatt. 


* Mozart’s J Ouiakénns'y: (Mlus.) 


Sphinx. Gera ea). 





Mesgsalischs Rundschau. V.enna. 
ec. ZU. 

Wasuers Overtures. Concluded. E. 
ctiner. 

2 Marks. 


sik und Sud. Breslau. 
¢anuary. 

Heinrich von Sybel. With Portrait. J. 
arg. 

oe the Old Capital of Imeretia. B. 
en, 

M jhe as a Teacher. Concluded. Felix 
shn. 

Tas National Significance of Frederick 


the Great. G. Winter: 
Preussische Jahrbucher. Berlin. 1 Mark 
ft. ee mbe: 
Lieut. og Cuans. ‘von Gétzen, H. von 
ese. 


Truth and Fiction about Japan. 

School R-form—The Ciassical Gymnasium 
and the Real Gymnasium. Fr. ge oo 

Stock Exchanges aud Banks. . Gold- 
scbmid:. 

Po itical Corre:pondence— Speeches on 
Peace, the S cial, Pul'tical and Econo- 
mic Condition of Russia, Russiau In- 
fluence iu France, ete. 


Romanische Revue. Vienna. 12 Marks 
yearly Vem ber-Decemb r. 


Roumanian Literature in the Bukhovina. 
C. Morariu. 
Der Sammler. Berlin. 3 Mks. 40 Pf. 
hatt-yearly. No 17. 
Tne Works of the Older Merian. (Il'us.) 
H. O sterheld. 
Berlin. 75 Pi. 


it 
Paul Mohn ard his Books for Children. 
Seen: Portrait and Illustrations. A. 
Our Amateur Phot graphic Competition. 


(iltus.) 
A. Kohnt. 
Helene Lanye and yt bragged Question. 
With Portrait. J. A 
Girls’ Schools. Mathilde E Heinrich. 


1 Mark 50 Pf. 
bg ve kg Years wish the Shakers, P. Breit- 
= Barly uae of hal of Somnambulism. 


The Mysticism of Lunacy. (I. ) Dr. L. 
Kuhtlenbeck. 


Ueber I Lang Lv Meer. Stuttgart. 1 


The Lange. of Thuringia. With 
Illustrations of Castle R -inbardsbruon. 
A. Trinius. 

Military Punishments. 

Count von Multxe’s Letters to his Wife. 
(CO mtinued,) 

Moltkes Letters on the Franco-German 


(Iilus.) Irene, 





War. 
A Veaeme to C ag 
Freifrau von Taube 
Submarine Volcanoes 


ari -” pe Old Days” in Prussia. 
us. 
= Holub’s South African Exhibition. 


(Illus.) 

The Care of Oil Lamps. Max Mirus. 
wart. With Portraits and eran 
H. von. Wolzogen. 

Raio-makiog Experiments, 


Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. 1 Mark. Heft 12. 
(Last Number), 
ope Strte of the Future a: Reflected in 
~ : Novel. J. EB. Freiverr von 
otthu 
Painting — the Third Annual Exhibition 
at Munich. . A. Lier. 
Count Tolstoi. Fritz Lemmermaver. 
Toe Present Position of Psychological 
Research. Dr. M Kronenberg. 
Anvtber Look at Finland, F. Bienemann. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte, 
Berlin 1 Mk. 2 Pf. 


1 
Heft. 4. Christmas Numb r. 
ag Fans. (Illus.) Ouvrnelius Gur- 
tt. 
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The Italian — Family. With Por- 
traits. Helen Zimmern. 

Fre ‘erick the Great and German Litera- 
ture ans Language. D-. J. Wychygram. 

Sign ‘mana the Volapiik of the South, 

‘ao. 
Hett 5, New Year's Number. 

The Niagara Fails in Winter. (IIlus.) 
Hins Bourdr, 

Motern Pianists. With Portraits. F. 


Pf hi. 
oe Life. (Illus.) Paul von Szeze- 


sns 

Berlin Theatres from September to No- 

ees 1891, (Illus.) H. von Zobel- 
t 


} Vom Fels zum ow Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 


Our Navy. (Ilus.) C. Benkard. 
From Sina t» "Sichem. (iltus.) HH. 


es 
yg al = Blestricity ? (Illus.) Carl 


Tm. ?. camh Alpine Army Corps. (Illus.) 
M. vou Engelasted :. 

Christmas and New Year in Greece. 
Alex. Braun. 

Notes from Hendschel’s Sketch-books. 
(Illus.) CO. H-ck-r. 

The National Memorial to the Emperor 
William I. (Iltus.) O. Felsing. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche 


Monatshefte. Brunswick. 4 Mks. 


Quirtkrly, 


Dece 

Qreen Katharine of  Viestpnalia. With 
Po trait. E. Schmidt-Weissenfels. 

Vienna and its Neighbourhood. (Illus.) 
E iuard Z-tsche. 

Moz rt's Fathe-. Leopold Mozart. W.th 
Poctrat. F. A. vy. Winterfeld. 

Modern Remedies. H. Ahigreen. 

The Pruviog vf Forest Trees in Autumn. 
Julius Blanc. 


January. 
Metternich. With Portrait. K. T. 


Heige 

The Moovish Culture of the Middle Ages. 
(Illus.) G. Diercke. 

Plants in Rooms as Purifiers of the Air. 
E. Eb-rmayer. 

Two Women at the Weimar C -urt in the 
Time of Gvethe. With Silhouettes of 
F.au von Sshardt, and Frau von Werth- 
ern. 

Honour. L. Fald. 

Opinions of Kant on his Century. R. v. 
Schubert Soldern. 


Zeitschrift fur Katholische Thactegio 


Quarterly, Innsvruck. 6 Marks per 
annum, January, 
Dé'linger. IU. at Michael. 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. Berlin. 


1 Mark. November 15. 

The Born Criminal, Panishment, and the 
Pablic. Dr. A. von Bentevegni. 

Poens by H. Hildebrandt and others. 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Continued. 
Xanthippus. 

Count Tol toi: a Critical Study. Con- 
tinued. Dr. R. Penzig. 

An Open Letter to Dre Isidor Feilchen- 
feld. Salty Simon der Tiiles. 





Bibliotheque pniverselie. 


FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


L’Amaranthe, For Girls. Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 


December. 
Chri:tmas in By-Gone Da Illus. 
E. S. Lantz. - ang ) 
A Fortnight at Batavia. With Portrait. 
Carlotta Patti. 


Lausanne. 
Decem 
™~ Orat igin of the Swiss Confederation. 


Sir itenve: Bessemer, a Creator of the Age 
of Steel. G. van. Muy gt 

Grapbo ogy. Concludes. A. Glardon. 

Chro iques—Parisian, German, English, 
Swiss, Political. 


as 





WIiIM 





January. 
The Note-Issuing Banks of Europe. Dr. 
W. Burckharat. 
The no Re 4 Evotucion of French Literature. 


PP inane Radistchev, a Russian Publicist 
of the Eighteenth Century. L. Leger. 

Pe.ce in Burope. E. Tallichet. 

Coroniques— Parisian, Icalian, German, 
Eng. ish, Russian, Swiss, Po:itical. 


4 , 
Chretien Evangelique. Lausanne. 1 fr. 
«0c. LU. cember 20. 

The Religion and Morals of Homer. 

(Conctuded.) C. Luigi. 
Mrs. Stenhouse’s ‘‘Twenty Years with 
the M.rmons.” (Concluded.) 


L'Initiation. Pwis. 1 fr. D-cember. 
The Laws of Occultism in the Physical 
Man. Papus. 
Art and Freemasonry. F. Bertrand. 
Practical Occuitism. Horace Psiletier. 


Journal des Economistes. Paris. 3 fr. 


50c. Dccemove 

Fifty Years’ Jubike of the Journal des 
Economistes. 

After the Victory of the Socialists —Pic- 
tures of the Future, Accoraing to Bug. 
Ricnter A. Retolee. 

Railway Taritts. M. Duve 

The Scientific and ind 
D. Bellet. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
and Moral Science. J. Lefart. 

Trade Unioue in England. K. Castelot. 

Letters from Italy, Bangers; and Canaca. 

Tne Congress at F. Passy. 

Protection and Chea tioeke. D. Zolla. 

Report of Meeting 5 the vee of Poli- 
tical Economy on December 


i itovement. 


Magasin Litteraire. ee a fr. 


Decemver 
The Lebour Encyclical. G. Cooreman. 
Léon Bloy, Author. M. Duliaert. 


Le Monde Musical. See 50 c. Decem- 


The Electrical P nk and its Future. A. 


Peschard. 
The Development and. Origin of Musical 
Instruments. - A. Jacquot. 


Nouvelle Revue. Paris. December 1. 


Tne Journal of a Futile Excursion to 
Paris. C:rlvle. 

Elements ef War. G.G. 

M.drid. Marquise de San Carlos. 

The Marriage of Malle. Ogareff. Prin- 
cess Shahovskoy Strechneff. 

Daughter of Eve. Gustave de Lamballe. 

Meharists. Paul Laureng'n. 

Two True Stories. Léo Watrin. - 

Birds of Passage (Poem). André 
Lemoyne. 

Autumn Pictures. Charles de Borden. 

Three Months of Science. Sranislas 
Meunier. 

Nece Inetruction. Edovard Fuster. 

Universal Time and the Geographical 
Congress at Berne. Tondini de Qua- 


renghi. 

Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 

December 15. 

The Phantom of Orient. M. Pierre 
Loti 

Neversis in Three Women of Genius, 
Cesare Lombroso. 

The Touat Question. Commandante 
Grandin. 

A Volunteer (1792-93), Ist part: Mdme. 
Jane Dieulafoy..: 

Cato: Pnantan Gian - Thon - tat - Dam. 
Rear-Admiral Reveillére. 

The Marriage of Malle. Ogareff (End). 
Princees Shahovskoy Strechneff. 

Going Upwards. M. Gabrie! Sarrazin. 

‘he Great Manceuvres. G.G. 

fen? from Alsace, An A'satian. 
Lord Lytton. Frederic Loliée. 

Foreign Politics. Macame Juliette 
Adam. 





Reforme Sociale. Paris. 1 fr. 
December 1. 


The Pwo M. de ) Laynes 
The s of L in from the 12th 


to oa lth Century. L. Guibert. 
Charity Orgsnisation in France. M. 
Lefé>ure. 
Congress at Berne on Accidents to Work- 
men. J. Cazajeux. 





December 16. 
ony, the Country and its People. 
zin. 


ar > Home. (Continued.) M. de Loynes. 

The Domain of Monthorin—an Example 
‘f Rural P-tronage. L. Hervé. 

Workmen's Dwellings in Belgium, since 
the Law of August 9, 1889. M. Beer- 
naert. 


Revue d’Art “ee Paris. 1 fr. 


The Miee-en- soane ‘of PGoseie. G. Bapst. 
Hedea Gabler. 11. Count Prozor. 
The Thea're in the Work of Charles le 
Brun. G. Deymier. 
Edvuard Colonne. H. Imbert. 
December 15. 
Haw!l-t* and the en of Belle- 
forest” H. 
C orneille’s ‘ Rodogane.” Malle. Lerou. 
Viets s os asa Critic and Playwright. 


H. 
“The Oremedaus,” by H, A. Jones. F. 
Blaze de Bury. 


Revue Bleue. Paris. 60c. 


December 5. 
Free Trade ard Peace. Frédéric Pasey. 
From New Orleans . Vicksburg. n- 
tinued. M. Boucho 
France in Algiers. Louis Vignon. 
December 12. 
Women in the XX. Bouton: P. Laffitte. 
Theodore Funtane, German poet. T. de 


yzewa. 

M. Alphand and the Public Works of 
Paris. P. Strauss. 

December 19. 

Litigation = the XVIII. Century. G. 
Larroume 

The y Pore, EH of the Brazilian Repub- 
lic. O. D’Aravjo. 

The Influence of the Prees. A. Capus. 


December 26. 
The Campai ot 1891 in the French 
Soudun. A. Rambaud. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. December 1. 


The Beloved, M. Giberc Avgustin- 
Toierry. 

Sea Roffians. Vice-Admiral Jurien de la 
Graviére. 

An Autonomous Coleny (The Cape) * * * 

The Droms«f the Fore and Aft. Trans- 
lated from Rudyard Kipling. 

lesevees and Nationality. M. Michel 


Bio oprephere, sad and  o_ of Rembrandt, 
Emile M 

De fae in ~ and History. G. 
Valbert. 

Alfred de Vigny (Review). F. Brunetiére. 

a, 4 

The Pa alism an em ’ 
Part I. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 

The Duyouquete, Eugene Delard. 

The English in Burmah, Joseph Chailly- 


Bert, 

The Great Pretest before his Accession. 
Ernest Lavi 

Neo-Malthustanisia in England. Pierre 
Mille. 


Revue Encyclopedique. Special Num- 


ber on Russia. 2 fr.50c. December 1. 

The Intellectual or oe of Russia. 
With Portrai s. . L. Leger and 
Viscount de Vente 

Modern Russian Art. With Portraits and 
Iilus: rations. 

Tne Russian School of Music. With 
Por traite. 

Russian Carleature and its Infiuence in 
France. (Illus.) Jobn Grand-Carieret. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Revue de Famille. . Paris. 
D-cember 


Revue Generale. 





The Hstory of Russia: Ite Rela‘ions 
with France, Its Governmcut, Boouvinic 


Condition, Hducation, etc. (ilius.) 
Pr. f. A. Rambaud and «thers. 
go = Asia. With Map. G. R-gel- 


Bthaology of Russia. — Map and 
lilustrations, G. de R 
The Army and Navy. elie ) D Lacroix. 
The Physical Geography of Rusia. With 
L. Delavaud. 


Map. 

St. Petersburg and Moscow. (lilus.) 
Mdme. L. Paschkof. 

Tne Russian Savants. With Portraits. 
M. Delines. 

December 15. 1 fr. 

My Explorations Acros the Urals in 
Wes.ern Siberia, (Illus.) Charles 
abot. 

Prehistoric Anthropology and Archzo- 
logy: , es E. 


e. 
Portraits and Biogra hen ot A. Dupuis, 
L. Marais C. J. Thiron, French actors. 


lfr. 50c. 


1 
Iceland. (Cuntinued.) G. Pouchet. 
= —— of the Operetta. Con- 


Sarcey. 
The Mozart Gentenary. F. Thomé, 
Decembe: 


15. 
The — of the aarew, Emile Faguet. 
Iceland. (Continued.) G. Hoskins 


Revue Frangaise de etranger et des 


Colonies. Paris. 


December i 

The Russians and their SEES for Open 
Communication with the Atlantic. 
With Map. L. Wasa. 

The Italians in Abyssinia. With Map. 

The Quinquandon Mission in the French 
Soudan. (Concluded.) 

December 15. * 

Italian Ir-identi:m. Syivio. 

Frauce in Morocco. 

Toe Algerian Commission and Report. 
G. Vester 


PEE oy ag 1 Mk. 

The Origin of Ba Socialism. (Concluded.) 
Prosper Sae: 

Letters ft from Flovida. (Concluded.) V. 
Watteyne. 

Pierre L ti. Louis Belmont. 

Jewish Cust: at Madag P. Cam- 


boué, 
What to Read. G. Kurth. 
The Royal Referendum. S. Deploige. 


Revue de FHypnotisme. Paris. 75 c. 
Decem 


Medical and Legal ‘ixperta and Drunkena- 
ness. Dr. Sema 

Loc motor Ataxy fy Baeisentetty Treated by 
Hyonotic Suggestion. Dr. E. Berill on. 

Druukenness Treated by Hypnotism. Dr. 
Lloyd Tuckey. 

Revue Mensuelle de lEeole d’Anthro- 

pologie. Paris. 1fr. December 15 

Ivtroduction to the Study of the Furc. ion 
of Language. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. Paris. 
25 fr. annually. December 

A Socalled New Mysticism. F. Garilhe. 

Catholic Education in Ireland. (Con- 
tinued) J. A. G. Colclough. 

Mao and Beast frm Prehistoric Times 
te the Seventeenth Century. J. 
d’Estienne. 

The Austrian Alps. (Continued.) G. 
Maury, 





@’Estienne, 
Thea Austrian Alps. 
Maury. 


Revue Scientifique. Paris. 60c. 
Decem 


ecember 5. 
Useful Plants for the Future. G. L. 
Gooda 


le. 


Revue Socialiste. ig 
ber 15 


Universite. Catholique. 


Sydenham and his Work. (Continued.) 
* A. ‘ ae. i o 
he International Geological Congress 
at Washington. M. Boue. 
December 12. 
Demograph . = Years. (With Dia- 
grams.) 
The Klectrical P iuhibition at Fraukfort- 
on-Maia. L. Montiilot, 
December 19. 
= tein, Law of Gravitation. F. 
e 
Demvugraphy. (Continued.) C. Richet. 
D:cember 26. 
Our Military Action in Touat. 


1 fr. 50 ¢. 
Decem 
Schopentauer, Philowophir and Moralist. 


EK. Raiga. 
Modern Secondary Education. P. Bug. 
P. J. Proudhon. Raoul Snell. 
The Financial wa A. Cohen 
Social S lidari: Dr. J. Pioge: 
The Socialist ngress at Eiturt. Benoit 
Malon, 


Lyons, 2 fr. 
December 15. 
An emecingen Excursion in Spain. U. 


Cheval 
M, Taine on Catholici:m and Religious 


rders, P. Ragey. 





(Continued.) G. 





ITALIAN. 


La Civilta Cattolica. December 5. 


Political Activity amongst Italian 
Cath: lics. 

Charity for the Poor [talian Nuns. 

The Newly-Diseovered Work of Aristotle. 

System ot Physics cf St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 

Tne Victims of Divorce. (Cuntinuation.) 


rv. 
Literary Reviews. 
December 19. 

Christianity Excluded fom Public In- 
struction in Italy. 

The Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Regarding the Holy Eucharist. 

The Newly-Discovered Work of Aristotle. 
(Cont inuation.) 

Literary Reviews. 

A-ostoliral Letter of Pope Leo XIII. 
Establishing the Japanese Hierarchy. 
(Latin Version ) 


La Nuova Antologia. December 1. 


The Lyrical Poems of Horace. 0. 
Oceion'. 

The Constitnticns of Italy from 1796 to 
1815. L Palma. 

The Poet of the American War (Walt 
Whitman). K. Neoei: ni. 

Russia and the Visi.s of M. deGiers. An 
Ex-D pl mst. 

The Palermo Exhibit‘on. R. de Care. 

Kaspar Hau-er. A Biographical Sketch. 
R. Lanciani. 

December 16. 

France and Italy in 1876. A. @’Aneona. 

The Causes of the Pres-nt Financial Crisis, 
A. T. de J hannis, 

Foreign Politics and Military Expendi- 
ture. N. Marselli. 

Historical Por'raiture. E. Panzacchi. 

The Varions Iatian Constitutions from 
1796 to 1815. L, Palma. 

The Death of Dom Pedro and the Present 
Difficulties of the Brazilian Republic. 
A. Brunialti. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. December 1. 
Eva. A Poem. A. Fogazzaro. 
The Exemeron. III. A. Stoppani. 
The Ancieut Constitution of Sicily. (Con- 
clusicn.) Duca di Gualtieri. 


Con inuation.) Trauslated 
Ped by Pietro Macchi. 


French Poet of the 16th Century (Colin | 
lemeut | 


fm & coatemporary of 
Marot). G. Grabinski. 
A German Parivh Priest 
Kueion. A. Rea signeane. 
L lialia Eritrea. Crito. 


December 16. 

Wolfgang Amadeo Mozart. Written in 
honour of the Muzart Centenary. R. 
Gandolfi, 

The Criuean Expedition, Extracts from 
the diary of a Piedmontese Officer. (Cou- 
tiunuation.) A. diS:. Pierre. 

North America. Bgis'o Rusei. 

A German Parish Priest. The Abbé 
op! (Continuation.) A. Kan- 
re 

Ur aldino Portal, A Bicgraphical Sketch. 
Matteo R: 


The Abbé | 


| 
A New Book by General Revel. E.A. | 
Foperti 


wglish of F. Mariun Craw- ; 


t 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ae | 
The _ Seppe. Part ILI. (Continucd.) | 


rie and the French Re- 
publ.c. A. A. di Pesaro. 
Ono Sund+y as a Day of Rest. A. Rossi. 


La Scuola Positiva. ve dig 30. 


The Jury System in aly a 

Arithmetic in the Penal Code. z Sighele. 

Maurice Block —-. the lst of May Ques- 
tion. F. S. Nit 

~ Italian Penal Oolenies in Africa. G. Let’. 


Yoistoi in Private Life. Isabel Hapgocd 
On Death, Guérin d’Angely. 








SPANISH. 


L’Aveng. November 20. 


Barceiona Types. Amador Esteve. 
Popular Anthropology. Empiric Medicine. 
gnasi Valenti Vivo. 
The Study of Catalan Law. Alfone Sujfio'. 
The Rusinol-Casas Exhibition of Picturcr. 
(Illus.) Raimond Casellas Don. 


Revista Contemporanea. November 30: 


Petroleum and its *rovucts. (Concluded. ) 
Don José Rodriguez M--urelo. 
Literary Events, 1890. Don Melchior de 


alan. 
a rte Exchange. Don J. §S. de 
December 15. 
Castilian Imitations of Don Quixote. Don 
Cesar Morius Garcia, 
San Juan de la Cruz. Poem. Don Luis 
Maren, 

The Princes of Spanish Poetry. (Cor- 
tinued.) Don Juan Perez de Guzman. 
Urban Police in the Twentieth Century. 

Don Carlos Cambronero. 





DUTCH MAGAZINES. 
De Gids. D-cember. 3s 
A Fin-de-Siécle 
Diffaud). Z. H. Hooizer. 


The North Borneo Treaty. Prof. Van der 


Woman (Madame de 


Minerva. Iuternational Review. No 
vember. 

Mendelssohn and Goethe. Lily von 

Kretschmann. j 





Lith. ' 
The New Ait Museum at Vienna, Max | 


Roses. 


Kinovigy" s Maandsehrift. December. 
sschop. (Allus.) 
wma 

A Day 
(Sumatra). (Illus.) Junius. 
Vragen des Tijds, Dec+mber. 
Buria! Clubs. Dr. P Van Geer. 

Mendicancy in Holland. G. Emants. 


Mevrow van 


The Materials and Processes of Paper 


Manufacture. P. Van der Burg. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 


Dagny. Stockholm. 4kr. yearly. 
Private Charity. Agda Montelius. 
Communications fom the Fredrika 

Bremen Society. By Mathilda Rows. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. A. R. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. Stockholm. 17 kr. 
Yearly. 


Onthe Timber Tiade. A. N. Klaer. 

The Youth of Johan Henrik Kellgren. 
Henrik Schbiick. 

The Art oi the Fature: Impressions from 
Paris. Georg Nordensvan. 

AlLraf from the History of Present-Day 
Mineralogical Research. Mats Weibull. 

Rome’s Finest Lyrics in Swedish Dress. 
(Songs of Catullus.) V.Lundstréim. 

Tendencies oi Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture. F. Vetterlund. 

Inthe Offing. August Strindberg. Vald. 
Weidel. 


Skilling Magazin. Christiana. No. 47. 


Extracts from Major-General Anker’s 
Notes. C.J. Anker. 

From Forest, Mount, and Sea. An Elk 
Hunt. G. Schré 


unt er, 
Santi Pellegro. 
No. 48. 
Mary Stuart. (With Portrait.) 


Jenny Lind. 


* The Education of the French Nobility in 


the Middle Ages. Leon Gautier. 
Santi Pellegro. 


No. 49. 

Among the Rocky Mountains. Hans 
Renach. 

Extracts from Major-General Anker’s 
Notes. C.J. Anker. 

Reminiscences from Annam. Bailli. 

The Education of the French Nobility ia 
the Middle Ages. L, Gautier. 

Santi Pellegro. 





MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 


Sinica Res. The actual state of affairs in 
China. (Continued.) 

The Campaign of 1413: Why Nap leon 
was beaten at Leipzig:—Diibea and 
Leipzig. (Continued.) Map. 

On the Concert between the Arms and 
Services in the Division and in Detach- 
ments. (Continued.) Commandant J. 
Barret. 

The Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied Armies. (Continued.) Cvom- 
mandant Weil. ; 

Reasoned Instruction in the Infantry. 
(Concluded,) Lieutenant de Cissey. 

Graphic Table of Marches. (For ascertain- 
ing at a glance the time ne to 
cover any distance, etc.) jor KE. 
Bourdean. 

Historical Notices on the General Staff: 
Brigadiers. Lévn Hennet. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 


Tbe Ancient Troops of Marine. Gabriel 
Coste. 

The Naval Exhibition at Chelsea. ; 

Vocabulary of Powders and Explosiver. 
(Translation from the Rivista Marittima 
et Lieutenant F. Salvati’s excellent 
Vocabulary). 





Revue Militaire de i’Etranger. 

Organisation of the Military Service of 
tue Spanish Railways during peace. 

The New 1889 pattern Belgian rifle. 4 figs. 

The Suakim Expedition, 1885. 2 maps. 

The Question of Two Years’ Service in 
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P, Jan 
Old Men, C Jan 
Oracles: A Chapter in the History of Oracles, 
by B. Williams, G M, Jan 
Orrocks, James, at Home, by C. Monkhouse, 

Art J, Jan 
Parke, Surgeon, steam Experiences of, by D. 

Hannigan, W R, J: ™ - 
Pirker, Dr. Jos., Portraits of, Str, Dec 
Partamentary: Conservative Influence, 1842- 

1892, Black, Jan 

T: e Outlook of the New Year, Black, Jan 

Parnell and Butt: a Dialogue, by H. D. Traill, 


F R, Jan 
Parson in Politics, by Canon Barker and other. , 


Pauperism and the Poor Law : 
The Workhouse Christ, Help, Jan. 
R-ligious Instruction iu Werkhouses, Help, 


Jan 

The "Gtenen Seems by the Cuountess of 
Meath, Help, J 

A Programme of J Poor Law Reform, Help. 


Jan 

A Model Workhouse Infirmary at Birm'ng- 
ham, Help, Jan 

The Childcen in Workhouses, Help. Jan 

Eute tainments for the Workhouse, Help. 


Jan 
= s " Sorting” of Paupers, by Edith S il r-, 
I, Jan 
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Volunteers, by Lieut. A. R. Fuote, F, Dec. 
Pensious og the Clergy. by R-v. 8. J. Hales, 


‘Philanthropy: The Three i by 


Col. R. G, Ingersoll, ec 
= William, Lor« Rosebery’ 8 B.ography of, 
on. R. B. Brett on, NC, Jan 


r 7 Kebbell on, ees jan 
J. Skelton on, Black, 
"Pleasure, Sir ir H. Maxwe' eo: Black, Jan 
Poets, Minor, by H. D. Traill, NC, Jan 
‘Poets, Weided, Mrs. A. Orosse on, T B, Jan 
— Dectine of, Mrs. A. B. Barr on, Lipp, 


Political Economy, see also articles under 
Socialism, etc. 

P of. F. Y. Edgeworth’s Introductory Lectu-e, 
Econ J, Dec. 

Politics and Industry, by T. Whittaker, Mac, 


Jan 

Pee R Jon Politics, by Sir Grattan Esmonde, 
We 

‘Primrose Feeae: ‘aps Nevill and Oscar Bro wn- 
ing on, Albe. J: 

iPsisons: Relaveanery or Panitive 

anagement? b7 E. CO. Foster, F, Dec 
‘Probability and Faith, by Bishop Govod@ia, 


Jan 
Pini te in the Nineteenth Century, by E. A. 
Freeman, Chaut, Jan 
Protection, Free Trade, Fir Trade, and Colonial 
Traie, by Earl Grey, NC, Jan 
——" by T. 
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Stanton and otbers, NAR 
Race Problems of Am rica: Thought: on ~ 

Negro Problem, by James Bryce 

The Creed of the Oli South, by B. L. Gilder 
AM, Jan 
Gen. H. Pestir' on, NAR. Dec 


Fr L. Jan 
Rich’ er, Portrat Painter, M. Thompson, on 


Chant, Jai 
the “Tate D'scoveries, by L. Borsari, 


Esa 
Ruling Saas of the Fature, by Cl. H. Eledale, 


SM, Jn 
Raral Voter, Sir H. Maxwell, on Nat R, Jan. 
Lord Vo dan . W. E. Bear, ani M s. 8. Batson, 
on, 
Russell, H. R., “of the Liverpool Post, C S J, Jan 
Russeli, John, artist, G. C. Willismson on, 


, dan 
Russia: Financial and Interaational Aspec‘s 
of the Jewish Persecution, by A  Leroj;- 
Beaulieu, F, Dec 
Ths Tzar Persecutor, by E, B. Lanin, C R, Jan 
oa Russia, by Mary Harrisoa, Sun M, 


A Ralteny Journey in Russia, C, Jn 
Wolf Huntiag in Russia, Dr. KE. J. Dillon 
on, El, Jan 
ends, by Lieut.-Col. C. 
C oper King, U S M, Jan 
Sa-atoga, Ba‘tles of, . G. Nicolay, Chaut, 


Jan 
Sea Hors 8, by E. Ingersoll, Fr L. J in 
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S»akespeare : 
“ Hamlet,” by C. H. Burr, P L, De 
The Wwitman-Shakespeare Question, by J. 
Trumbull, P L Dec 
The S olen Key, py R. Schindler, G M, Jan 
Tbe Re ival of *‘Henry VIII.,” see under 
Theatres 
Slavery in Americ: : 
Black and White, by Lillie B. C. Wyman, 


NEM, Dec 
Slnys, Ouc First Great Sea Fight, by P. Kent, 
, Jan 
99 Sydney, Mrs. L. B. Walford on, NH, 


gucrgire in the Highlands, G W, Jan 

Soci lism : Evolution uf the Socialist. Programme 
in Germany, by Prof. G. Adler, Econ J, Dec 

Sudan: Failure of the Nile Camya'gn, by A. 
Forbes, C R, Jan 

s, —_ Queeu Isabella of, > petegamgee of, by 

M.J.Lamb,MA H, D 
Par A Handful of L-aa, by ‘sir H. Pottinger, 


, Jan 
mes ia ot Sport, by Lady Florence Dixie, 


, Jan 
S‘ate Iaterference, W R. ~~ 
Stockton, Frank R., GT, J 
Summer, Bri dier-Gen. Sahin, K. B. Battle 
on, MAH, 
—- A. ©. R. Le Gallienne on, L O, 


Sanectuni 8‘. Gall, a oy Republic, 
by S. H. M. Byers, M AH, D 
va on Transport, by W. M. y er NC 
an 
Technical Education : 
yh Re by Mrs. I. C. Burrows, 
Tecnnical Education in the ee = 
bridge and, by S. Leathes, Ed R L, J: 
General Education ia its Relation to Technic al 
Traiuing, by J. H. Reynolds, Se A, Jan 
Te uperance and the Liquor Traffi: : 
Toe Chief Temp-rance Organieations, by 
Arch‘teacon Farrar, R C, Dec 
How In-emperance his been § ‘ceessful'y 
Combated, by Duchess of Ratlasd, New R, 


Jan 
Tennyson, Lord: Sir Eiwia Arnold on, F, Dec 
Tewkesbu-y Abbey, by Dean Spénce, G W, Jan 
Theatres and the Drama; 
Paris Theatres, by W. F. Apthorp, Serib. Jan 
— aw Drama, by H. A. Jones, New R, 


“King Henry VIII.” on tha Stage. 
Lowe and Wm joan ou, Long,Jan 
F, Hawkins on, EI. J 
Frank H. Hiil on, C R, , 
Theosopiuy : What is Theosophy ? M, Jan 
ours Xt Bheos: ophists to be Propagandists ? 


A hewitehed Life, Lue, Dec 
Some Pos: ulates of Theosopiy, Luc. Dec. 
An Outline of the Secret Doctrine. Lue. Dec 
The S-ven Principles of Man, by Mcs: A. 
Besant. Luc, Dec. 
Tobseco Factory, J. Hatton on, E I Jan 
Turk-y: The Fortifications of ° ~er inople, 
by R. von Bi-bersteia, US M, Jan. 


United States : 
Significance of Magsachusetts Hlestion, by 
ov. W. E. Russell, F, Dec 

Should the Silver Law of 1899 be Repealed ? 
by J. H. Schiff, F, Dec 

A Pian for a Permanent Bank System, by H. 
White, F, Dec 

mers -nots Circulation, H. W. Canucn on, F, 


ba Working Man and gece Silver, by T.V. 
Powderly, NAR, D 
An hela appa Congress, by S. Cooley, 


Bel M, D 
The Political I Situation, A M, J 
The Discontent of the Farmer, by rs R. Dodge, 


C M, Jan. 
tion, by C. D. 


A Great S 
Wright, N A R, Dec 
States Made trom ee by Dr. J. A. 
Woodvurn, Chaut, Ji 
The City of Fort Worth, by F. M. Clarke, 
NE M, Dec 
Universities : 
ir oe School and its Seems at 
rd, by F. York Powell, Ed R L, Jan 
Villa my nda Se W. H. Davenport-Adams on, 


NH, Jan 
Village Life in France, by Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
sume, by F. Gale, E I, 


étett 
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CR, Janu 
vues Life in the Olden - 


Wales: Programme by A. Thomas, Wel R. Jan 
The Church in Wales, by C. H. Giascoaine, 
Wel R, Jan 
Throlegy and the Myo University, by Prof. 
W. Evans, Wel R, J 
War: Benefits of, by Menai, S. B. Luce, 


+ Dee 
Washington, George, Prince de Broglie on, 
MAH, Dec 
bey A A panies of London, by A. BE. Dobb;, 


C 
West mea sone Republic, by R. Robert- 
son, 
Windmine. a, SH Clepham, M C. Dec 
Wirchcraft, 3M. Buckley on, C M, Jan. 
Wi' on ano at Salem, W. 5. Nevins on, 


NEM, D 
Wolf Banking in Russia, Dr. E. J. Dillon on, 
EI, Jan 
Women avd Women’s Work : 
Toe Work of Women’s C.u s, by A. H. Rhise, 


F,De 

The Work of Women, by Dr. H. T. Gunn, 
Bel M, Dee 

Are Women Pro‘ected ? by Matilda M. Blake, 

The Greatest Pee of College Giris, by Annie 
P. Call, A M, J 

Hospital Morsing. by H. M. and R. Wilson, 


MP, Jan 
Woman's 1 ‘Life in Turkey, by Olive Harter, 
r 
W»men in ‘the Reiga of Terror, by J. G. Alger, 


at R, Jan 
Wordsworth, Poet, on Od Age, by Sir E, 
trachey, L O Jan 
Workhouses, see under Pauperism 
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INSURANCE FOR THE WEALTHY: 


THE Wo Tro jie ee a 
Investment Policy in re eng Send for Prospectus. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
lonting Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the ‘WT EF VW YY OF ke... 


nvestment advantages of the Company's Endowment 
Policy with Life Option. : 
BANKERS—BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Accumulated Funds exceed, £30,600,000 Bonuses Paid in 1x90, £575,748 ; an increase over the amount Paid in Bonuses in 1889 of £98,899. 
The BONUSES declared on the Company’s Whole Life New Distribution Policies of. only Five Years’ standing range from £1 19s. 1d. to £3 123. 7d. 


per cent. per annum, according to age. f 
R ' 
ACTUAL RESULTS ORDINARY POLICIES. 


A LARGE BONUS. ‘ | > 
The Company have recently forwarded to the holderof policy No. The Bonuses declared on the Company's Whole Life,New Distribution 
278,127 a cheque for £1,099 13s. 6d. in payment of the cash value | Policies of only five years’ standing range from £1 195 1. to £3 128 7d 
of the Bonus for 1891, the policy being for £10,000, andissuedin | per cent. per annum, according to age. 
1886, on the five year distribution plan. This return is equal to an The total payments to Policyholders to December, 1£9), amounted to 
annual cash. bonus of £2 4s. 0d. per cent. Many of these policies are 263,469,822, of which upwards of £16,500,000 were bonis payments— 
reaching the bonus period with results very gratifying to the Insured. more than twice the amount of Bonuses paid by any other Company. 
. The New Six per Cent. Consol Policy now being issued by the Cumpany is specia_ty devised to meet the requirements of people of neans, 
to whom a good investment may be of more moweat than Life Insurance. This Policy meets both requirements. 
ce for the United Kingdom : 17 & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALOEMAN, General Manazer 


“GOLD PENS: MABIE, TODD & BARD'S 


“Manufacture, are 14 carat tempered gold, very handsome, and positively unaffected. by any kind of ink. They are pointed with selected polished 
iridium, The ‘Encyclo. Brit.’ says:— Iridium isa nearly white metal of high specific gravity, it is almost indestructible, a beautifully polished 
surface can be obtained upon it.” They will not penetrate the paper. Writer’s cramp is unknown among users of Gold Pens: One will outwear go 
gross of steel pens. A choice is offered from 250 various shapes and points, They are a perfect revelation to those who know nothing about Gold Peus 
Dr. Oriver WENDELL Homes has used one of Mabie, Todd & Co’s. Gold Pens since 1857, and is using, the same one (his “old triend”) 
to-day ; it cost him only 9/6, it would have cost him, in money alone, over £10 to have done the same work with steel pens. ‘ 


“SWAN” FOUNTAIN: PEN, 10/6, Broad, Medium, or Fine Point. 








~ 


The “Swan” is a Mabie, Todd & Co. Gold Pen joined toa rubber reservoir to hold any kind of ink, which it supplies to the writing point in a 


continuous flow. _It will hold ink enough for two days’ constant work, or a week ordinary writing, and can be refilled with as little trouble as to wind 
awatch. With the cover over the gold nib it is carried in the pocket like a pencil, to be sed anywhere. A purchaser may try a pen a few-days, 
, if by chance the writing point does not suit his hand, exchange it for another without ch&rge, or have his money returned if wanted. 


Illustrated Price List, of various sizes (with testimonials), will be sent gratis and post free : Address postal card to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 








NOTICE. |. 


WAN TED . every man, woman, and child who ° values 


health, to test the efficacy of BOVRIL as a 


Preventive and Cure for Colds, Chills, Influenza; General Low Vitality, 








and the numerous ills peculiar to our variable climate. BOVRIL is 
the guaranteed product of prime ox beef, and contains fifty.times more 
nourishment than ordinary meat extract, beef tea, or bouillon, home- 


made or otherwise. 
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